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“WF IT LooKs GooD TO YOU, GET TO IT.” 
This is a Western slogan in which 
faith and works are so closely packed 


; that another word would spoil it. There 
is lacking the literary adornment of those 
“creeds” and “symphonies” which, done 
} in very pretty type or stamped on a 


ragged bit of leather, exhort us to plain 
living and high thinking with due regard 
for the birds and flowers. No, there is 
none of the tinkling ‘‘preachment”’ doc- 
trine of conduct in this big, rugged call 
to action, “If it looks good to you, get to 
it.” . It is not preached, but lived by men 
who are too busy to prate much about the 
“simple life,’ and it says nothing about 
obstacles in the way. It would be hard to 
focus with more brevity and force the 
virile spirit of the Americans who have 
made and bulwarked their nation. 

This is how the desert of Nevada has 
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been peopled within the last four years— 
“it looked good” to many thousand men 
who wanted to seek gold, and they “went 
to it,” and made cities in the most desolate 
and forbidding corner of the United States. 
It is probable that this country will not 
see another great ‘‘gold stampede.” Be- 
fore these latest discoveries were made in 
Nevada, it was generally believed that the 
frenzied rush of armies of treasure seekers 
must be ciassed as a vanished part of the 
frontier life and conditions. Old pros- 
pectors, however, with the clamor of Crip- 
ple Creek still echoing in their memories, 
would wag their gray beards with a know- 
ing air and trudge into the desert and 
among the mountains, confident that other 
bonanzas were waiting to be revealed. 
Instead of seeking new sources of sup- 
ply the men with more capital than imagi- 
nation were devising new methods to work 
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over old diggings. Their mighty electric 
dredges were turning over the placer gravel 
washed out by the Forty-niners, and by 
a miracle of mechanical economy making 
it profitable to extract eleven cents’ worth 
of gold from a ton of earth. Or their 
stamp mills and scientific processes were 
pounding up and milling the low-grade 
ore of Alaska and the mountains of the 
West. The gold hunter and producer were 
being rapidly stripped of their ancient red- 
blooded romance of adventure by the pro- 
saic methods of twentieth-century enter- 
prise, which have conspired to banish also 
the cowboy and the sailor. 

Nevada was a butt for jests among her 
sister states, which delighted to record 
such items as: 

“Three hoboes were thrown off a train 
while crossing the Nevada desert the other 
day. Their arrival doubled the popula- 
tion of the county in which they hit the 
alkali, and a real estate boom was started 
on the strength of it.” 

The state of brown, bare mountains and 
sand and sagebrush was beginning to feel 
the stir of the irrigation movement, but 
the heyday of her mining glory seemed to 
slumber with a dead past. Silver camps 
that were hilarious cities of thousands of 
men and millions in wealth thirty years 
ago had dwindled to ruined hamlets whose 
brick blocks stood tenantless and forlorn. 
The queen of them all, Virginia City, was 
no more than a ghost of what she had been 
in the days of the Comstock lode. 

Those were the times when the poor 
miner, John Mackay, went to Nevada with 
only his pick and his stout arms; when 
Fair, the blue-eyed Scotchman, walked into 
Virginia without a dollar, and ‘‘hung up” 
his board with the Widow Rooney up the 
gulch, until he should make his strike; 
when two young Irishmen, Flood and 
O’Brien, were digging in the hills with their 
comrade, George Hearst, all of them red- 
shirted prospectors together, with no other 
capital than stout hearts and stouter backs. 

Their fortunes have built railroads, laid 
cables under seas and flung their children 
into the spangled world of fashion. The 
Comstock yielded more than two hundred 
millions of silver in sixteen years. Its 
mines were the life-blood of the Pacific 
Coast. But when their glory departed, 
Nevada went to sleep again. Like the 


state in which he made the first discovery 
of the lode that bears his name, H. T. P. 
Comstock could not cling to the riches he 
had laid bare for others. After wandering 
in poverty for years, he blew out his brains 
near Bozeman City, Montana, in 1870. 

The times have changed since then, and 
men have changed with them. The new 
mining camps of Nevada are alive with 
the old spirit that laughs at hardship and 
danger, and their builders have earned a 
place in the latter pages of the story of the 
American frontier. The “bad-man” is a 
missing figure, and the contrast between 
these present-day camps of Tonapah, 
Goldfield and Bullfrog, and their prede- 
cessors of the Comstock, is wide and 
impressive. Such colorful gentlemen as 
stalked through Virginia City thirty years 
ago may be glimpsed in these bits of life 
and manners as told by one of them: 

“A gambler of Herculean frame, with a 
huge black beard that gave him a most fe- 
rocious appearance, cheated a miner out 
of four or five hundred dollars in a poker 
game. The miner saw that he had been 
swindled after his money was gone, and 
demanded his cash. The big gambler 
laughed in his face. The miner, who was 
a small and_ inoffensive-looking person, 
left the place without more words. Some 
of the crowd in the saloon told the big 
sport that his man had gone off to heel 
himself, and that there would be trouble 
lateron. The big man was not alarmed— 
he was not going to be frightened away. 
He sat in a chair in the back room, near an 
open window, his head thrown back and 
his legs cocked up. He didn’t care how 
many weapons the miner might bring. 

“Why, gentlemen,’ he roared, ‘you 
don’t know me—you don’t know who | 
am. I’m the Wild Boar of Tehama. The 
click of a six-shooter is music to my ear, 
and a bowie knife is my looking-glass.’ 
(Here he happened to look toward the 
door, and saw the miner coming in with 
a sawed-off shotgun.) ‘But a shotgun lets 
me out,’ and he went through the window 
headfirst.” 

“Early in the spring of 1860,” as Dan 


‘DeQuille has told it, ‘Sam Brown, known 


all over the Pacific Coast as ‘Fighting Sam 
Brown,’ arrived in Virginia. He was a big 
chief, and when he walked into a saloon 
with his big Spanish spurs clanking along 











the floor, and his six-shooters flapping un- 
der his coat-tails, the ‘little chiefs’ hunt- 
ed their holes and talked small on back 
seats. 

“In order to signalize his arrival, Sam 
Brown committed a murder soon after 
reaching Virginia. He picked a quarrel in 
asaloon with a man whowas so drunk that 
he did not know what he was saying, and 
ripped him up with his bowie knife, kill- 
ing him instantly; then, wiping his knife 
on the leg of his pantaloons, lay down on 
a bench and went to sleep. After that 
where was the chief who dared say that 
Sam Brown was not the ‘Big Chief’? Sam 
had killed about fifteen men, doubtless 
much in the same way as he killed the last 
man. 

“Not for long was Sam chief in Wahoe. 
One Van Sickles, at whose ranch he shot 
a hostler, mounted a fast horse, and 
started in pursuit with a heavily loaded 
shotgun. Sam no doubt felt that his hour 
had come, for an enraged ranchman on his 
track meant business, as he well knew. 
He turned in his saddle and began firing, 
but the ranchman was unhurt and, raising 
his gun, riddled the great fighter with buck- 
shot, tumbling him dead from his horse at 
the edge of the town of Genoa.” 

Going into Tonapah from Reno last au- 
tumn, a mining engineer recalled his earlier 
experiences in the sizzling towns of the 
frontier. 

“| was a boy in Tombstone in 1881,” said 
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Prospectors setting out from Goldfield. 





he, “and saw Doc Holliday, Wyatt and 
Virgil Earp and Ringold wipe out the three 
McClowrys and the two Clancys. One of 
the Earps was a deputy United States 
marshal, another was the town marshal, 
and a third, Morgan Earp, was a Wells 
Fargo ‘shotgun man’ or express messenger. 
There was bad feeling between the Earps 
and the gang of cowboys, who were ac- 
cused of holding up the stage and killing 
the driver, Curly Bill. The McClowrys and 
Clancys accused the .Earps of having a 
hand in the hold-up. The climax came 
when the Earps sent out word that the 
cow men must not ride into Tombstone 
and shoot up the town any more. | was 
hiding behind an adobe house down at the 
corral when the McClowrys and Clancys 
rode in to accept the challenge. It was 
a fight to the finish. Two of the Earps 
crowd were wounded, but all of the other 
side were killed or mortally hurt right 
there at the corral. 

“A little later Morgan Earp was killed 
in a saloon by a load of buckshot fired 
through the window near which he was 
playing billiards.” 

Now, the two surviving Earps, perhaps 
hoping that the frontier had come back to 
them, drifted into the new Goldfield dis- 
trict within the last year or so. _ Virgil 
Earp died in the Miners’ Hospital at Gold- 
field, with his boots off, last autumn, after 
a most prosaic illness. Wyatt ran a little 
saloon in Tonapah for a while, and moved 
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Moving his residence by the simple process of jerking it up by the roots. 


on. Once he flourished his guns while 
drunk, and they were rudely taken away 
from him by an undersized sheriff. This 
was in a mining camp of five thousand 
souls in which it has not yet been found 
necessary to organize a town government. 
Such is the law and order that reigns on 
the frontier of to-day. 

Five years ago a desert rancher named 
“Jim” Butler was prospecting in south- 
western Nevada, packing his outfit along 
on the backs of six burros, trudging among 
the mountains a hundred and fifty miles 
from a railroad, in a country which an ex- 
perienced miner would have laughed at. 
It had none of the signs of gold-bearing 
rock, and in his “plumb ignorance” Butler 
plodded along “forty miles from water and 
one mile from hell,” trusting to gold seek- 
ers’ luck, and not at all confident of making 
a strike big enough to keep him in tobacco 
money. 

One night he camped at Tonapah Spring 
and found some rock that “looked good to 
him.” He broke off a few chunks, loaded 
them on a burro and rambled home with 
them in the course of time. In the town 
of Belmont, near his ranch, his rock was 
greeted with a light-hearted incredulity, 
and he was about to throw it away when a 
young lawyer named Oddie pricked up his 
ears, and with the rashness of youth offered 
to have the samples assayed. Butler went 
back to his ranch in Monitor Valley and 
betook himself to the more important busi- 





ness of harvesting his hay crop. He had 
forgotten about his rock when Oddie sent 
him word that the stuff assayed several 
hundred dollars a ton in gold and silver. 

Even then the doubting rancher did not 
think it worth while to make a trip after 
more rock, but his very capable wife kept 
at him until he hitched up a team and 
drove into Belmont. Oddie had business 
of his own by this time and could not go 
with them, so Butler and his wife made 
the lonely journey back to the Tonapah 
Spring region to look at his ‘false alarm.” 

This was more than three months after 
his discovery, which indicates that “ ]im”’ 
Butler was none of your get-rich-quick 
financiers. He staked out a claim for his 
wife, one for Oddie and a third for himself. 
Three months more passed before Butler 
and Oddie loaded two wagons with grub 
and tools for doing development work on 
their claims. Oddie hauled water from 
the spring four miles away, cooked and 
looked after the horses, sharpened tools 
and helped Butler sink a shaft. In this 
back-breaking fashion they got out a ton 
of ore and hauled it fifty miles to Belmont, 
from which it was freighted across the 
desert a hundred miles farther to the near- 
est railroad at Austin, to be shipped to 
a smelter. This ton netted six hundred 
dollars in gold, and the two men, whose 
cash capital was twenty-five dollars, were 
able to hire a few men to help them. 

By winter the news sifted to the outside 
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world that a rich strike had been made in 
that far-away corner of the Nevada des- 
ert, and men began to “get to it’’ from 
Carson and Reno and the small camps in 
the mountains. “Jim” Butler decided to 
lease claims to the newcomers, and staked 
out locations for them as fast as they 
arrived. Another year and the human 
trickle had swelled to a flood, and capital- 
ists were scenting the treasure and sending 
in their scouts. A year from the time he 
had swung the first pick on his locations 
Butler sold the original claims for $336,000, 
and shrewdly took part of his interest in 
stock of the company that was formed. 

The rise of these shares has since brought 
the purchase price of the claims to a value 
of more than a million dollars. 

Meanwhile this “Jim” Butler had) been 
making additional locations, which included 
part of the future town site as well as other 
rich ledges in the mountains. He showed 
himself to be very much of a man, which is 
a good deal better than being very much of 
a millionaire. He leased out hundreds of 
claims in the height of the rush when the 
gold fever was addling the brains of men, 
as it has always done. But it never threw 
“Jim” Butler off his balance. He refused 
to have written deeds and contracts with 
his customers. Transactions whose total 
ran into the millions were bound only by 
the spoken word of “Jim” Butler. Nor 
could a fabulous strike on one of his leases 
ever tempt him to go back on his word. 
The town lots he sold when values were 
going skyward every few minutes were 
transferred with no papers to show for it. 
Broken grubstake contracts, claim-jump- 
ing suits, and real-estate disputes raged 
all round him, but nobody who did busi- 
ness with “Jim” Butler got into a lawsuit. 
That capable wife of his helped him keep 
track of his transactions, and an old ac- 
count book held them all. 

Within two years Tonapah was a town 
of four thousand people, mostly men. It 
had been lighted with electricity, and a 
water system put in. There were two 
churches, a graded school with a hundred 
pupils, a club, two newspapers; and a rail- 
road had crawled over the desert, built 
by the Tonapah Mining Company with 
$600,000 of its profits from its gold dig- 
gings. Tonapah took on a settled and civi- 
lized air, with its stone business and bank 





blocks, rising in the midst of the shacks and 
tents that swarmed on its disheveled out- 
skirts. Mining corporations, with millions 
of Eastern capital behind them, were in 
possession of the richest claims, the country 
round had been prospected by thousands 
of invaders, and so the vanguard moved on 
south into the wilderness. At that time, 
if your water supply held out and you did 
not get lost and die of thirst along the edge 
of Death Valley, you could travel two hun- 
dred miles and find no town, no human 
settlement except a shack or two beside 
the springs that were from thirty to fifty 
miles apart. Nothing alive flourished in 
the country except rattlesnakes and tar- 
antulas; nothing grew there except sage- 
brush, cactus and mesquite. It was in the 
very heart of what is left of the “Great 
American Desert.” Water, food, fuel, 
everything had to be hauled through 
mountain passes and sand from the near- 
est railroad. The heat in summer was 
frightful, rising to a hundred and twenty 
degrees in the shade where there was any 
shade, and lingering above a hundred de- 
grees at midnight in midsummer. 

While in Alaska the gold hunter’s sto- 
ries are of snow and ice and bitter cold, 
of dog sleds and snowshoes and furs, this 
rush into the desert was framed in clouds 
of white and choking dust, amid the peril 
of heat and thirst. 

Thousands turned backward, and hun- 
dreds pushed on. Their ardor flamed 
afresh when thirty miles south of Tona- 
pah a second “‘big strike” was made, and 
the town of Goldfield rose over night. The 
lucky locaters and lessees began to find 
out ore whose total values ran into the 
millions in a very few months, and in the 
first year the wealth dug out of the desert 
amounted to more than the production of 
Cripple Creek in its first two years of ac- 
tivity. Within eighteen months, nearly 
ten thousand people were at Goldfield, and 
the railroad had pushed on from Tonapah. 

Still the prospectors headed southward, 
away from the town and the railroad, and 
sixty miles beyond Goldfield they were the 
pioneers in another stirring stampede into 
the desert. The Bullfrog district became 
the firing line of the gold-seeking invasion. 
When the gold was found, only three fam- 
ilies were living within eighty-five miles 
of the locations, a rancher named Beatty, 


one Howell, who had a little ranch by a 
spring, and Panamint Joe, a Shoshone In- 
dian who was camped with a few of his 
tribe near another spring where there was 
a patch of watered grazing land. In less 
than a year four thousand people were liv- 
ing in the new-fledged towns of Bullfrog, 
Beatty, and Rhyolite. They were linked 
with the railroad sixty miles away by a 
line of automobiles, daily stages and toiling 
trains of freighters’ wagons. Telephone 


Cruisers after gold. 


lines were strung across the desert to Gold- 
field, and these isolated, desert-bound set- 
tlements were in touch with the outside 
world as soon as they were big enough to 
be named. 

Tonapah, meanwhile, as the oldest of 
these camps along the path of the dusty 
argonauts, had lost its floating population 
and was in a second stage of solid develop- 
ment, with mines in operation and ore 
going by solid train loads to the smelters 





The ‘‘bucking broncho”’ 


of a desert automobile. 
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at Salt Lake. Speculation in mining 
stocks had succeeded the gambling fever 
of the prospector, and if other excitement 
was wanted, it must be sought in the re- 
sorts where the faro layout and the roulette 
wheel held sway. 

Although the “modern improvements” 
were hurried into Tonapah and Goldfield 
with an amazing speed that makes this 
peopling of the desert a modern miracle, 
it was nevertheless a new civilization, 
whose raw edges could not be trimmed off 
in one year, or even five. These are still 
frontier outposts, although they belong to 
a tamed frontier. They seethe with strong, 
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Tonapah when the day’s work is done, 
flock into the gambling houses either to 
play or to look on by way of diversion. 

Walk into the “Tonapah Club” Saloon 
of an evening, for example. The bar is 
crowded, and the big room is jammed with 
men who are drifting from one gambling 
table to another. There is much heavy 
play and some hard drinking, but no loud 
talk, no boisterous profanity, no ruffianly 
drunkenness. The place is quieter than the 
average camp meeting. If one is looking 
for surviving phases of the frontier, he may 
be disappointed at first glimpse of so sin- 
gularly docile a gathering. 





‘*Farmer’s Station’’ on the road to Bullfrog. 


bold currents of life, and men are counted 
for what they are, and not what they 
have, as it was in the days of old. 

The petulant pop of the pistol is almost 
unknown, and the six-shooter is not a com- 
monplace adornment of the well-dressed 
male. The gambling house, saloon and 
dance hall, however, are populous and 
profitable business enterprises and they 
dot the streets “gay and frequent.” Be- 
cause public gambling is licensed by law 
in Nevada, these mining camps have a 
more vivid streak of frontier conditions 
than can be found anywhere else. The 
tanned and dusty men in boots, leggings 
and corduroys who throng the streets of 


But in front of a faro table a brace of 
grizzled prospectors are “piking’’ along 
with fifty-cent chips. They are almost 
cleaned out, and to the average town-bred 
man, whose chief worry is lest he lose his 
job, their situation would seem perilous and 
even hair-raising. For they have come in 
from the desert for “a whirl,” and when 
their modest stakes are gone, they will be 
without a dollar in the world. They are 
aware of this fact, but it does not disturb 
them. They have been “broke” many 
times, and they expect to “go broke” many 
times more. They were prudent enough 
to buy a little store of bacon, beans and 
flour before they embarked on this ruinous 
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evening, and in the morning they will pack 
their burros and trail off into the moun- 
tains to live another month or two without 
seeing any other human being until they 
shall come back to town for another grub- 
stake. And if they can’t raise the cash 
for the next grubstake? Well, that time is 
far distant, and it’s a poor kind of a man 
that will worry when he has enough to eat 
for a month ahead. 

So they dutifully and cheerfully “go 
broke,” and stroll over to watch a crowd 
that presses round a roulette table. Three 
young men in well-worn khaki are playing 
with stacks of twenty-dollar gold pieces in 
lieu of chips. Their speech is that of the 
campus and the club of the Eastern sea- 
board, and it is likely that they learned the 
rudiments of this pastime in a metropolitan 
palace of art presided over by one Richard 
Canfield. They stake twenty dollars on a 
number, and one of them wins a thousand 
dollars with two turns of the wheel. Now 
there is a sudden buzz of talk and the word 
is passed: 

“Here comes Jack —— for a whirl. 
Now you'll see some action.” 

The little fish retire and make room at 
the roulette table for the noted plunger, 
who has dropped in to put into circulation 
a few thousands’ worth of the gold he has 
dug from a near-by hillside. The dealer 
raises the limit to the ceiling, the stout 
man of the rough-and-ready garb loses 
ten thousand dollars in an hour, and tells 
the bartender to “set up champagne for 
all hands.” This generous act costs him 
another thousand, and he swings carelessly 
out to meander among the dance halls, 
where the jangle of battered pianos mingles 
with that of women’s voices that long since 
lost their freshness. 

One of these suddenly rich and prodigal 
miners, in order fittingly to express his es- 
teem for one of these nightingales of the 
desert, vowed in a care-free and exhilarated 
hour that he was going to give her a grand 
piano. The lady protested and said she 
preferred the cash, but he insisted upon 
the grand piano or nothing. After the 
ponderous instrument had been freighted 
across the desert behind twenty mules, at 
vast expense, it was found that the resi- 
dence of the faded songstress was not big 
enough to hold it. 

At the time she was living in a one-room 


shack built of lumber ripped from packing 
cases, as are many residents of to-day, and 
her house was scarcely larger than the piano 
box. The miner handsomely solved the 
problem when he embarked on his next 
“whirl,” for he gave orders that a house 
be built to hold the piano, which was no 
mean tribute to her charms when rough 
lumber was costing a hundred and thirty 
dollars a thousand feet. 

All things are in a state of change in such 
a town as this. The “old-timer” who goes 
away for three months returns to find that 
most of his friends have moved away, or 
are holding down new jobs. | wasted half 
a day in the company of a mining engineer 
who sought a friend. We found him at 
length, in command of a hardware store. 

“What do you think of him?” said the 
engineer impatiently. ‘‘Last year at this 
time he was janitor of the bank. Then he 
was made assistant cashier, next he was 
made the full-fledged cashier, and then he 
up and opens a hardware store, and it’s all 
happened inside twelve months.” 

My acquaintance inquired for a gambler 
who had been one of the big men of the 
town three months before. 

“He’s keeping cases for a faro layout 
down street for four dollars a day wages,” 
was the reply. “He had fifty thousand 
dollars last spring.” 

“Where is the professor who blew in to 
give Shakespearean readings just before | 
went away?”’ was the next query. 

“Oh, he chucked Shakespeare into the 
discard, and he’s dealing faro over in the 
Tonapah Club.” 

Mingled with these ups and downs are 
the bizarre and almost incredible tales of 
men who have found fortunes, almost with 
the stroke of a pick, in this God-forsaken 
desert, from Tonapah to Bullfrog. All 
kinds and conditions have won or lost in 
this tremendous lottery, the college-bred 
man from the East alongside the ragged 
prospector, who had tramped the Klondike 
in vain before he drifted at the call of the 
latest cry of gold. I recall a Yale man in 
his early thirties who told me of his luck: 

“After I got out of college | began work 
in a broker’s office in Wall Street, expect- 
ing to touch only the high places on the 
road to wealth. After two years of it | 
was starting a crop of wrinkles trying to 
live in New York on my salary, and | needed 











fresh air bad. 1 broke out and came West 
and did a number of things. They did not 
pan out, as you may gather when | tell you 
that | followed the rush to Goldfield hoping 
something would turn up. I had forty- 
five dollars in my clothes, and this wasn’t 
going to last long with grub at high-water 
prices. | applied for work in a mine and 
cinched a job at four dollars a day. The 
boss listened to my plea that I wasn’t 
feeling quite fit and wanted to wait a 
few days before sharpening my pick. He 
promised to hold the job for ten days, 
and I went out prospecting. Inside the 
ten days I had staked a claim and had the 
ore in sight. It was so good that I cleaned 
up forty-five thousand dollars, and the boss 





A “residence street’’ of Tonapah. 





Up-to-date ships of the desert on parade in Goldfield. 


was shy one miner. Oh, yes, | have held 
on it, and it’s working for me in developing 
some other rich properties.” 

College men fairly swarm in the gold 
camps, and many of them flocked in as 
soldiers of fortune. 

“Some fool threw a football into the 
middle of the main street of Goldfield one 
day,” said a prospector. ‘‘Then he gave a 
college yell, and twenty men piled out of 
the stores and hotels and saloons so fast 
you couldn’t count ’em. They lined up 
without anybody’s giving the word, and 
played a game right on the jump. They 
clean wore that football out in no time.” 

While the college-bred man may find 
only disappointment and hardship in such 
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a stormy tide of life as this, he quits it, at 
any rate, with a new respect for mankind, 
a bed-rock democracy of view-point, and a 
stock of elemental courage and self-reli- 
ance. For there is this to be said of the 
men of the desert and mountains, that they 
know how to take defeat with a smile for 
the future and a firmer set of the jaw 
for the present. While there are prodi- 
gal and foolish deeds among the few who 
find bewildering wealth in the earth, a 
finer wealth of manhood is developed in 
the hearts of the many who fail to find that 
which they seek. 

On a hillside, near Goldfield, | found an 
old miner who was sinking a shaft to de- 
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“T’ve been mining and prospecting for 
twenty-eight years,’ he said—‘‘in Colo- 
rado and Wyoming and California (bang, 
bang)—and in Alaska and South Africa 
(thump, thump)—and | tried it awhile in 
Australia (clang, bang)—lI’ve made two 
big strikes in my time—you might call 
“em fortunes (s-s-s-s-s-s)—lost ’em both in 
mining propositions—l’m going down a 
hundred feet here and if I don’t strike it 
then I’ll quit (bang, thump)—The surface 
rock looks good to me—Hope I'll find some 
more color before my grubstake runs out 
—It’s hard work, but I don’t know as | 
want to do anything else—It sort of gets 
hold of a man after a while so he ain’t happy 











Talking over a new 


velop his prospect. There was a white 
heap of rock, a hole, and a hand windlass 
and bucket to mark the scene of his back- 
breaking endeavor. He was sharpening 
his picks at his little forge, and as he smote 
the red steel with his hammer and thrust 
it hissing into a water bucket, he talked 
with the clang of his tool for punctuation. 
He was gray and he wore spectacles and 
his back was bent. But the seamed and 
sun-scorched face held a certain quality of 
kindly tolerance of things, a kind of tem- 
pered patience and sweetness, as if he held 
a grip on a few simple doctrines of life 
gained through hard stress. 





“strike’’ in Tonapah. 


unless he’s being disappointed and trying 
again @ 

There is another desert breed which is 
essentially modern, and which must be 
classed as a type of the twentieth-century 
mining camp. This is the desert chauffeur, 
who opened the trail of traffic between 
Tonapah and Goldfield, and later drove 
his machines on south to the camps of the 
Bullfrog district. He is distinctly pic- 
turesque, and he is as thorough-going a 
pioneer in his way as the freighter in his. 

“| can spot one of those desert auto- 
mobile drivers coming up street as far as 
I can see him,” said a man in Goldfield. 
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Homes of some early Goldfield settlers. 


“After he has been at it a year, he looks 
like a sheep herder. He gets that locoed 
look in his face and the same kind of a 
wild stare, and he looks as if you couldn’t 
get the dust out of his system if you ran 
him through a stamp mill.” 

It is one of the many incongruities of 
these towns dumped down in the heart of 
the desert to see the prospector and his 
burros turning out to dodge the high- 
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powered automobiles which snort through 
the unpaved streets in squadrons. Nor 
have so many costly machines been wrecked 
anywhere as on the road (if you may call 
it such) between Goldfield and Bullfrog. 
it is a stretch of sixty miles of lonely desert, 
without a town or a house as a refuge in 
case of a breakdown. 

When | made the trip it was as cheerful 
a gamble with respect to reaching your 
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destination as putting out to sea in a flat- 
bottomed skiff. The law of the survival 
of the fittest had wrought its pitiless 
work among the battered machines, and 
from the wreckage loomed the command- 
ing figure of one “Bill” Brown, the only 
driver who guaranteed to get you across, 
whether his auto held together or not. 

He had rebuilt his car several times. 
So little of the original material was left 
that she suggested the present condition 
of the frigate Constitution. The car had 
been shipped into the desert, ornate, elab- 
orate, equipped with many glittering de- 
vices which “ Bill” Brown began to elimi- 
nate with ruthless hand. it should furnish 
makers and owners of automobiles with 
food for reflection to learn that this icono- 
clastic chauffeur took a thousand pounds 
of weight from this machine before he had 
her running to please him. 

To look at this bucking broncho of a car, 
the novice would conclude that “Bill” 
Brown had laid violent hands upon her 
and removed most of her vitals at random. 
When he had discarded a vast amount of 
machinery and trimming, he tossed aside 
the body and built a new one from the 
sides of packing cases to save more weight 
and make room for more passengers. 

Thus humbled and transformed, sug- 
gesting a New York club man stripped 
down to a prospector’s outfit and set adrift 
in the desert to shift for himse'f, the car 
was made to look even less like an auto- 
mobile. Water-kegs and cases of oil and 
gasoline were strapped on her sides, to- 
gether with enough spare tires and parts 
to reconstruct her at short notice. With 
her engines uncovered, reeking of oil and 
dust, rusty and patched and gaunt, the 
machine seemed to belong to the desert 
after “Bill” Brown had fashioned her to 
his liking. And like his machine, the 
driver had come to harmonize with the en- 
vironment. He had been in the employ 
of a New York physician before he came 
West to tame one of these desert steeds. 
It was a far cry from the uniformed and 
dapper chauffeur of the boulevard and the 
garage to the rugged, dusty, self-reliant 
fighter against odds that the desert had 
made of him in one year. 

“| like it better than I did in New York,” 
said Bill, with a smile that struggled 
through his mask of alkali. “I can’t tell 
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you why. I guess because this comes 
pretty near being a man’s work.” 

Sometimes he has made the run to Bull- 
frog in five hours. This was when the 
machine held together. He was seldom 
longer on the road than twelve hours, 
which was a better record than that of 
other drivers, who had been stranded for 
a day and a night in the blazing desolation 
between the two ports. 

His road twists through cafions, over 
lava-strewn plains, across the bottoms of 
dead lakes, and through sand that buries 
his tires. The steering wheel is never still 
as he snakes his old machine through the 
rough going, while the passengers bound 
merrily from their seats, and wonder while 
in air whether they will come down in or 
out of the car. 

Twenty miles from anywhere you pass 
a tent which bears the legend, ‘‘Saloon and 
Restaurant.” Another sign informs you 
that this tent is the town of ‘‘Cuprite,” and 
that its reason for being is “First ship- 
ment, $238 per ton.” The worth of very 
many tons would be required to hold the 
average man more than five minutes in 
“Cuprite,” but the population of four is 
cheerful and apparently contented. Far 
ahead a dust cloud marks the crawling 
progress of a freight outfit, hauling hay 
and lumber to Bullfrog, taking five days to 
make the sixty-mile journey. 

Against the background of sand and 
mountains gleams a little lake. It is 
framed in wet marsh and green under- 
growth, and tall trees march behind it. 
Presently the machine storms over this 
patch of desert, and there is nothing but a 
streak of dazzling white soda and clumps 
of sagebrush. This dry lake whence the 
mirage has fled is as smooth and hard as 
asphalt, and for a mile “Bill” Brown “lets 
her out”’ and it is like flying after the pitch- 
ing and bucking over the desert road. 

“| made the trip by night during the 
summer,” said he. ‘‘It was too hot in the 
daytime. Then you did get a run for your 
money, because I’d miss the road now and 
then and cavort over the rocks till | struck 
it again. But I’ve been lucky. I never 
had to walk forty miles for help and leave 
my passengers spraddled out in the sand 
like one of the drivers did, with the ther- 
mometer playing around a hundred and 
twenty.” 
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The machine stops with an ominous 
rattle. It seems as if “Bill” Brown had 
boasted before he was out of the woods. 
He climbs down and looks his battle-scarred 
veteran over. A freighter is passing a few 
hundred yards away. To this outfit has- 
tens the resourceful “ Bill,’ and returns 
with a few feet of wire which he had pur- 
loined from a bale of hay. With unruffled 
temper “ Bill’ burrows in the stifling dust, 
somehow utilizes the wire to hitch his ma- 
chine together again, and she bounds away 
with renewed and headlong enthusiasm. 

Ten miles from the camp of Beatty, we 
essay to jump across a gully at a gait of 
about thirty miles an hour. There is a 
crash and a spill, in which the passengers 
are dumped overside on their several heads. 
“Bill” Brown rolls out like a shot rabbit, 
and when he scrambies to his feet, sur- 
veys a wrecked car. The rear axle has 
snapped in twain and one wheel has rolled 
on down the guily. A civilized driver with 
a broken axle would throw up his hands 
and wait to be towed into harbor. The 
passengers gaze mournfully across the 
desert and think of the ten-mile walk. 
The time is the late afternoon and the 
prospect is not pleasing. But “Bill” re- 
marks with the air of a man who has no 
troubles: 

“This don’t amount to shucks. You 
just loaf around and pick wild flowers for 
half an hour and then we’ll go on our way 
rejoicing.” 

He extracts a spare axle, a jack and a 
wrench from his machine shop under the 
seats, collects a few rocks of handy size 
and hums a little song while he toils. The 
rear of the car is jacked up on a stone un- 
derpinning, and the broken axle removed, 
and a new one fitted in thirty-five minutes 
by the watch. 

“‘] was a little slower than usual,”’ apolo- 
gized Bill. “This gully is a mean place 
to break down in. You can’t get under 
the machine without building up a rock 
pile first.” 

Again the old car buckles down to her 
task, and rattles into Beatty, six hours out 
from Goldfield. There is one long street 
of tents, and straggling away from them 
are tiny dwellings ingeniously walled with 
tin cracker boxes hammered out flat, or 
with gunny sacks or beer bottles set in 
adobe, and dugouts are burrowing into 





the hill-sides. Beatty is five days by 
freight from a railroad and lumber is a 
staggering luxury. 

Ringed about by painted mountains, 
whose towering slopes are wondrously 
streaked with crimson and green, the new 
camp seems vastly more remote from the 
world of men than could be measured in 
miles of desert. The concentrated essence 
of American enterprise is displayed in a 
hotel which was opened a few days before 
our arrival. It is a big, square, wooden 
building of two stories, which stands forth 
in this town of tents and shacks like a 
battleship amid a fishing fleet. And one 
has to fare to this far corner of the country 
to find that “welcome at an inn,” which 
cities have forgotten. Waiting on the 
porch is Mrs. Casey, the landlord’s wife, 
blowing a horn and cheerily calling: 

“Dinner’s hot and waiting. Come in 
to the best hotel in a hundred miles.” 

A piano is busy in the parlor, there are 
mission furniture and big lounging chairs 
in the office, and at the dining-room door 
tarries, with smiling countenance, a plump 
and ruddy waiter with a white moustache, 
who is an animated evidence of good living. 

It seems worth while to recall some of 
the items of that memorable menu down 
at Casey’s, in the camp of Beatty, not far 
from the edge of Death Valley, amid as 
ghastly an isolation of natural background 
as can be found on the globe: 

“Utah celery, sliced tomatoes and cu- 
cumbers, roast spring chicken, lettuce 
salad, corn on the cob, green apple pie, 
English plum pudding, apples and grapes, 
and fresh milk.”’ 

There were telephones in the bedrooms, 
bathtubs and running water, a plate glass 
bar and two spick-and-span roulette wheels; 
in short, all the comforts of home and most 
of the luxuries. 

In the starlit evening, the untiring “Bill” 
Brown limbered up his scarred chariot and 
drove us over to Bullfrog, five miles away. 
The lamps went out during the journey, 
but Bill was not disturbed. He drove at 
top speed and occasionally lost the rocky 
trail. At such times the car careened on 
two wheels, came down with a grunt, and 
hurdled a few bowlders. But with un- 
shaken energy the machine boomed into 
Bullfrog, and by a miracle of luck the pas- 
sengers were still inside. 
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Inasmuch as a bullfrog would have to 
pack water on his back to camp on this site, 
the town was named by a man of high- 
pawered fancy. The camp had another 
distinction in that it was the last outpost 
of the gold seeker. To push on toward the 
south meant a journey of a hundred and 
twenty-five miles to reach the nearest rail- 
road, within sight of the Funeral Range, 
whose ramparts march along Death Valley. 

Bullfrog was somewhat in the condition 
of a man with a ten-thousand-dollar bank 
note in his pocket who is likely to go hun- 
gry before he can break it. The rush was 
over, and the hills were speckled with 
claims and the ore was there. The hun- 
dreds who tarried to hold down their loca- 
tions and wait for something to turn up 
lacked capital to take out the ore; and 
when they had it on the dump, they were 
so far from a railroad that hauling it over 
the desert cut too heavily into the profits. 
Therefore they sat tight and held on, wait- 
ing for the railroad which must come to 
them in a few months. Meantime there 
was much gold in the hills and little cash in 
the camp. But hopes were high, and it 
was good to see the rows of tents that stood 
for pluck and courage, on the firing line of 
civilization. 

Next day I was invited to lunch at one 
of the show mines of this district. ‘“ Bob” 
Montgomery was one of the tribe of des- 
ert prospectors when he stumbled upon 
this bonanza. When | saw it the miners 
had been cross-cutting and tunneling into 
the white and chalk-like rock only a few 
months. They had piled up several thou- 
sands of tons of ore that was worth from 
$200 to $700 a ton. It was crumbly 
stuff that looked like lime, and it held 
no free gold that the eye could see. It 
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was costing fifty dollars a ton to freight 
it to a smelter, but it paid to ship such 
ore as this out of the remote desert. 
Inside the mine, a huge block of ore had 
been blocked out which assayed from 
$230 to $1,500 a ton. The experts es- 
timated that three million dollars’ worth 
of ore was already in sight. Taking it out 
was the cleanest and easiest mining imag- 
inable. The soft, clean talc cut almost like 
cheese, and it was like removing sacks of 
gold from a vault. After a glimpse of such 
treasure finding as this, it was possible to 
understand the exuberant declaration of a 
wild-eyed young citizen of Bullfrog: 

“Give us time enough and we'll demon- 
etize gold.” 

The story of one such strike as this lures 
thousands into the desert, and they paint 
another and a contrasting picture. For 
many are called and few are chosen by the 
fickle fortune that directs the trail of the 
gold hunter. Where these thousands of 
adventurous men of broken fortunes come 
from, and where they drift to when the 
stampede has passed, is one of the mysteries 
of the “gold strike.” They leave behind 
them, however, cities where there was a 
desert, they help to redeem the waste places 
and in their wake is new wealth that flows 
into every artery of the nation’s material 
welfare. 

Twenty thousand people have been al- 
ready added to the population of Nevada, 
and many millions in money to her re- 
sources. And the hero and the creator of 
it all is the dusty prospector with his hardy 
burros, his canteen, blankets and his gold 
pan and hammer. Behind him comes the 
army of careless and high-hearted invaders, 
whose truly American war-cry is: 

“Tf it looks good to you, get to it.” 





BY 


WINKLER ASHORE 


V.— BRAINIE’S 


GOUVERNEUR 


SUICIDE 
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ILLUSTRATED BY FREDERIC DORR STEELE 


tks HE longest 
. | and the 
a, drearest 
voyage I ever 
took, sir,’’ 
said Winkler, 
—“and they 
was all drear 
and long— 
were from 
Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, to Lon- 
don, with no 
stops. Our 
) captain were 

part owner In 

a fine, new 
clipper ship built by the Sewalls in Bath, 
Maine, and him and another clipper captain 
was out to beat each other and the record. 
We never busted no record, sir, but we got 
to London first, by reason of the other ship 
founderin’ in a gale off the Horn with all 
hands. We had nothin’ all the way but 
pork, beans, bilgewater an’ bufftin’ winds. 
You’d a thought the old man o’ the sea 
were down on us. Off the Horn the mate 
were froze to death, which were in no way 
prophetic o’ where he mos’ likely went to, 
and off the Guineys a feller named Iron 
died o’ the heat. In the Cribban sea one 
o’ the men fell overboard, by reason 0’ 
goin’ to sleep whilst leanin’ on the rail, 
and were et by a shark. 

“The captain he had in charge a poor 
girl as was a offan, and wanted to get back 
to England, havin’ made her fortune in 
Australia, and the men they got so’s they 
couldn’t think o’ nothin’ but that girl. 





‘*He were goin’ mad.” 


But it were hardis’ on Brainie M’Gan, who 
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He took 
sick, he did, and had delirilums, and when 
the captain went forward to have a look 
at him, he says, with his eyes tight shet, 
“Put your cool hand on my forrid, honey, 


were a ladies’ man out an’ out. 


I’m burnin’ up.’ And then he opens his 
eyes, and says, ‘I can’t see you, my own 
true dear, but | knows you're there 
touch me or | die,’ says he. 

““Captain,’ says I, ‘he thinks you're his 
girl, poor feller. Put your hand on his 
brow,’ I says. The captain done it. But 
Brainie he cast loose and begun to howl. 
‘That ain’t your hand,’ he says; ‘that’s 
the hand of a fine strong man, but | wants 
your hand, dearie.’ 

“The captain were some pleased to be 
called a fine strong man, bein’ plain and 
undersize; so he says, ‘He needs to be 
nursed by a woman, poor feller; arsk Miss 
Jordan to step forward, with me compli- 
ments.’ So I fetches her, and she puts her 
hand on Brainie’s brow. With that he 
says, “God bless you, Hel-un,; and shets 
his eyes. 

““He’s asleep,’ says the captain; ‘we 
can leave him now.’ But the minut she 
takes away her hand, Brainie commences 
to scritch and yell. 

““He ain’t asleep,’ says the captain; 
‘put your hand back.’ 

“Brainie, he carmed down, he did, and 
the captain says, ‘This ain’t no place for a 
woman; we'll fetch him arft, and give him 
pore Batie’s cabin that were friz, and you 
can nuss him,’ he says, ‘if you will.’ 

“Well, sir, Brainie were bore aft and 
made comfortable in the mate’s cabin that 
were friz, and Miss Jordan she nussed him, 
and it done him a heap o’ good. But one 

















Winkler 


day the captain he busted in when he 
weren't looked for, and Brainie he come 
forward a-flyin’, and after that he were 
given all the mean work o’ the ship, and 
more o’ the rest than he could stand. If 
a captain’s down on a man he can make 
hell for him, and that’s what our captain 
done for Brainie M’Gan. He'd a kilt him 
if he could. Brainie took sick, and no 
pretendin’ this time, but he weren't give 
no rest. He were worked and worked, 
and swore at an’ roasted, till he’d a bin glad 
to change places with the cook in hell’s 
kitchun. ‘I’ll tame you, my wild man,’ 
says the captain, an’ he done it. 

“Brainie come down with fever and 
boils, sir, so’s he couldn’t sleep. He got 
thin and peaked, and his eyes took to 
rovin’, and his mouth to squirmin’. | 
done my best to make things easy for him, 
but the captain were too sharp. ‘You 
mind your own business, Winkler,’ says 
he, ‘and I'll thank you.’ It got so’s Brain- 
ie couldn’t talk sensible. And one day, 
sir, he throwed hisself overboard; but were 
pulled out half drownded, and set to work 
the minut’ he could stand. Anybody 
could see, sir, with half a eye, that he 
were goin’ mad, and many’s the night, sir, 
I wep’, when I'd orter slep’. 

“1 got him ashore in London, sir, but 
all he says was, ‘Now I can kill myself in 
peace.’ ‘You'll not do that,’ | says. And 
when | says that, sir, he took my neck 
between his hands and squoze it till | seed 
black. Then he let me go. ‘I'll kill my- 
self in peace,’ says he, ‘and you'll not inter- 
fere,’ he says. ‘I'll not,’ says I, bein’ mad 
by reason of havin’ been squoze so painful, 
‘I'll help you, my lad.’ 

“Then he wep’ and said I were his only 
friend. ‘You'll step round to the druggist, 
Winkie,’ says he, ‘and fetch me a pint of 
carbolic acid, and you'll set with me whilst 
I drinks your health,’ says he. 

““T’ll do that for you,’ says I, ‘but we'll 
get a room at Trawley’s so’s you can die 
cumtable,’ I says. And we done it. | 
tried to get Brainie to lie down on the bed, 
but he wa’n’t able by reason of the boils on 
his back. So he walks the floor while | 
steps out for the carbolic acid, which | 
didn’t get, sir, but a quart bottle full of 
whiskey and gin. 

““There’s whiskey with it,’ says I, ‘to 
drownd the dretful burnin’ taste,’ and | 
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passes him half a tumbler. ‘Drink that, 
my pore friend,’ says I, ‘and you'll die 
peaceful.’ 

“Brainie he took the tumbler, and he 
were sufferin’ that dretful in his body and 
head he didn’t make no dyin’ speeches 
but ‘Here’s how, Winkie,’ and he drunk it 
down. 

“It “Il act quick,’ says I, ‘but you'll 
not go alone, bein’ my bes’ friend and me 
sick o’ life.’ So I pours a half tumbler, 
meanin’ to get credit and a good drink all 


to onct. But Brainie he snatches the 
tumbler out of my hands, and says: 
““Don’t, you iggit,’ says he. ‘My 


pleasure,’ and he drinks it down. 

“The second drink closed his eye some 
and eased the pain of his boils. 

““T wisht,’ says he, ‘I’d seed my way 
to livin’ long enough to get even with the 
captain,’ says he. 

“Never mind that,’ says I; ‘you’ll be 
glad you didn’t when you're onct gone. 
Is the acid beginnin’ to burn?’ 

““A little,’ says Brainie; ‘I’m sleepy.’ 

““Have another swig,’ says I, ‘and lie 
down. You'll be for the long sleep now,’ 
says I. 

“Brainie he took another swig, and lies 
down, closin’ his eyes. 





‘*Drink that, my pore friend, and you'll die 


peaceful. 
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“*T feel that peaceful,’ says he, ‘I most 
wish | wa’n’t dyin’.’ 

““Look at me onct more,’ says I. 

““T can’t,’ says he, ‘my lids is that 
heavy.’ 

““Then good-by,’ says I, and squoze his 
hand. 

““Good-by,’ says Brainie, and a minut’ 
later he were snorin’ peaceful. 

“Then I fetched a doctor, sir, to lance 
his back, which he done. And he says, 
‘Give him lettuce and fruit and fresh 
vegetables when he wakes,’ says he, ‘and 
he’ll not want to suicide no more.’ 

“When the doctor were gone | drinks 
the rest of the whiskey and gin and lies 
down by Brainie. We slep’ twelve hours, 
and when we woke, Brainie he were a dif- 
ferent man. 

““You saved me, Winkie,’ says he, when 
I told him everythin’. ‘You’ve spared me 
to do the captain,’ says he. 

“Well, sir, what with whiskey and fruit, 
Brainie he come round in a few days, and 
were hisself again. 

“He found out where Miss Jordan were 


livin’, and one day when the captain were 
payin’ her a call he drops in, and them as 
were with him, which were me, seed a fight 
that didn’t last long. When the captain 
were able to sit up, Brainie says to him: 

“““My man,’ says he, ‘let this be a lesson 
to you not to be jealous without cause. 
I don’t say I weren’t plannin’ to trifle 
with Miss Jordan’s affections, but she'll 
bear witness I didn’t do no sech thing. 
And when you busts into the cabin that 
time she were repeatin’ Romeo and Capu- 
let, to keep me quiet, which she knowed 
by heart, havin’ bin a actress. If you'd 
listened then you’d spared us both a heap 
o’ pain. Bein’ a thick-headed, illitrate 
dunderpate, with the soul of a skunk, you 
wouldn't listen, and by consequences you 
had your bow and stern stove in so bad 
that if you fell overboard you'd sink.’ 

“That afternoon, sir, we ships for a 
cruise in the Meditranin. I had to clear 
out o’ London, too, because durin’ the 
excitement I’d fetched the captain a few 
kicks on my own account that done us both 
a world 0’ good.” 


IN LUZON 


BY FRANK LILLIE POLLOCK 


Here the summer lingers on; 

But in my native north, | know, 

The splendid world is bright with snow, 
Where on the windy fields of dawn 

The curled drifts wander, break and grow. 


Heavy here on gulf and palm 

The passion-laden planets shine; 

And dreams turn homeward to divine 
Again the dark auroral calm, 

The forest moon, the breath of pine. 


Here the heart with summer breaks; 
The scented breezes come and go; 
And all the spirit faints to know 

The silence of the frozen lakes, 


The austere radiance of the snow. 
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BABY A CHANCE 





“THE HAND THAT ROCKS THE CRADLE—THE HAND THAT 
SPOILS THE WORLD” 


BY FRANK BARKLEY COPLEY 


\ST mothers know 
little or nothing 
about bringing up 
babies. When 
they have had two 
or three, they gain 
some knowledge’ 
but nothing to 
speak of. Wom- 
an’s vaunted intu- 

ition is of little value in caring for children. 

The maternal instinct is not a safe guide. 

Do you call these statements pretty 
strong? Well, do you realize that, where- 
as nearly every child comes into the world 
healthy, about two-thirds of them die be- 
fore reaching their third year? But use 
your own observation. How many babies 
do you know that do not have to be hushed 
to sleep? How many do you know that 
are not habitually fretting and whining? 
How many do you know that are not howl- 
ing at all hours of the night and day for 
some one to come and amuse them? Pre- 
cious few. 

But, you object, have not babies whined 
and howled and had to be hushed to sleep 
since time immemorial? Yes, that’s true. 
Doesn’t that prove it is perfectly natural? 
It does not. It simply proves that babies 
since time immemorial have been spoiled. 

And now look here: How many babies 
do you know that are rapidly developing 
into little devils of greed and selfishness— 
bad-tempered, impudent, self-willed, and 
as stubborn as balky mules? A great 
many, it is to be feared. 

Innate depravity? Bosh! That child, 
now such a distressing spectacle, came into 
this world innocent and helpless, and with- 
out habits, good or bad. It was his mother 
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who made him what he is, let her try to 
evade the responsibility as she may. 

“Pooh!” says the mother; ‘what do 
you, a mere man, know about babies?” 

The writer respectfully steps aside with 
finger pointed at the Babies’ Hospital of 
New York City. That institution, since 
it was established eighteen years ago, has 
cared for nearly six thousand infants, and 
all the statements here made are made upon 
its authority. Thus they have the certi- 
tude of a vast experience—an experience 
that you, my dear madam, can never hope 
to equal. 

Let it be known that this same Babies’ 
Hospital, by reducing them to a science, 
has revolutionized the methods of caring 
for babies wherever there has been a dis- 
position to receive the light. It is certainly 
remarkable, when you come to think it 
over, that, although men for ages have 
systematically studied the raising of dogs, 
cats, poultry, cattle and horses, it was not 
until a few years ago that any scientific 
attention was paid to babies. But, young 
as is the science of baby-raising, it is al- 
ready making giant strides. This is the 
age of the baby. The gospel is now being 
proclaimed to the far corners of the earth: 
Babies have rights. 


BE REGULAR 


The new science is iconoclastic. It 
breaks some of our most cherished tradi- 
tions. What man, bearded and grizzled 
though he may be, can pause in the midst 
of his hurried, workaday life and recall 
without emotion the tender lullaby his 
mother used to sing to him? Yet the 
lullaby is denounced by the new science 
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You have often heard 


as a grievous error. 
it said that the hand that rocks the cradle 


is the hand that rules the world. The new 
science boldly declares that the hand that 
rocks the cradle is the hand that spotls the 
world. Babies shouldn’t be rocked. 

Yes, it ruthlessly sweeps aside things 
about which cluster our most sacred mem- 
ories, does this new science; but it has re- 
wards to offer that more than compensate 
for the things it takes away. It saves the 
lives of thousands of innocents. It eman- 
cipates the mother from a thralldom that 
frequently wrecks her nervous system and 
brings her to a premature old age. It 
transforms the peevish, whining baby into 
a little creature all smiles and sunshine 
Out of the baby it forms a child all sweet- 
ness and charm. In the child it inculcates 
habits of self-reliance that will stand him in 
good stead when he grows up to encounter 
the battle of life. 

Will you not get in line with the modern 
ideas, all you mothers? Give the baby a 
chance—a chance to grow up healthy and 
strong, a chance to develop his own in- 
dividuality, which is his most precious gift 
from God and with which you have nota 
shadow of right to interfere. 

Begin training him as soon as he is born. 
Establish at once regular hours for his feed- 
ing and sleeping. For the first four weeks 
feed him every two hours between 6 A.M. 
and 6 p.M., once at 10 P.M. and once at 2 A.M. 
After a month he should be fed every two 
and a half hours between 6 a.m. and 6.30 
P.M., With the two night feedings as before. 
When he is two months old he presumably 
requires stronger food and more of it, and 
from that time on he needs to be fed only 
every three hours from 6 a.m. to 6 P.M., 
with an additional feeding at 10 P.M. 

Stick to this system though the heavens 
fall. A large amount of the fretfulness and 
moaning of infants is due to stomach dis- 
orders brought on by feedings at irregular 
intervals and in irregular quantities. Once 
thoroughly established, the system will be 
found to work admirably. Go into the 
Sloan Maternity Hospital in New York 
City, where it is in vogue, and you will see 
scores of newly born infants wake up like 
clockwork at the hours mentioned, and 
where silence had reigned there will be a 
terrible rumpus until food is forthcoming. 
If your baby, however, should continue to 
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sleep when feeding time comes round, don’t 
hesitate to arouse him. Keep him strictly 
to business during his meal, but if at any 
time he shows a disposition to stop short 
of the customary allowance, let him. Ba- 
bies have rights. Their little “tummies” 
know better than you when they need a 
rest. 


DO NOT STERILIZE THE MILK 


Nothing has been found that will quite 
take the place of mother’s milk. Therefore 
a mother should nurse her baby, if possible. 
When it is not possible, the best substitute 
is pure cow’s milk raw, after it has been 
duly modified in accordance with the age 
of the child. Raw milk, however, is un- 
safe for baby during warm weather, on ac- 
count of the germs that are sure to develop 
in it. Pasteurization, therefore, must be 
resorted toin summer. But don’t sterilize 
the milk. Sterilized milk is now under a 
ban. It has been discovered that in the 
process of sterilization the bone-forming 
qualities in the milk are destroyed along 
with the germs, and that infants fed upon 
it for any length of time are likely, not only 
to have soft bones, but rickets, scurvy and 
the most distressing diseases of the joints. 
The difference between sterilized and pas- 
teurized milk is simply in the degree of heat 
to which they are submitted and the length 
of time the heat is applied. Pasteuriza- 
tion consists of heating the milk to 150 or 
160 degrees Fahrenheit for thirty minutes. 
Milk is sterilized by heating it to 212 de- 
grees for one hour or an hour and a half. 

Give the baby a chance to form good 
sleeping habits. During the first few days 
of his existence he should sleep most of the 
time. As he grows older, his sleep during 
the day will gradually diminish, but until 
he gets to be a great, big child indeed he 
should continue to have fully twelve hours’ 
sleep at night. By the time he is one year 
old the normal baby will take two naps in 
the daytime, totaling from two to three 
hours. As he grows still older, he will take 
only one nap in the day, and this habit 
should be kept up until he is four or five at 
least. 

DO NOT ROCK THE CRADLE 


Regular feedings will assist the baby’s 
sleeping. If he doesn’t go to sleep at once, 
Supposing he does want to 


let him alone. 




















make use of his eyes for a while longer!— 


that’s his right. Under no circumstances 
ever try to coax him to go to sleep. Never 
sing to him, never rock him, never walk 
with him, never lie on the bed with him— 
never resort to any device whatsoever to 
put him to sleep, and you never will have 
to; if you do it when he is young, you have 
taken the first step toward making the 
baby a little tyrant and yourself his slave. 
Do it if you will, but when you get all run 
down from “‘taking care of” the baby, pray 
have the decency not to expect any sym- 
pathy. It is the baby who is entitled to 
the sympathy. Not only have you started 
him on the road to impudent selfishness, 
but you have unduly hastened the develop- 
ment of his brain and seriously injured his 
nervous system. It is not even necessary 
that things should be quiet when the baby 
goes to sleep. Let the usual noises go on, 
and he will never have any difficulty in 
sleeping among them. 

But, you say, supposing the baby cries 
when he is put down for sleep? Ah! now 
we've come to a highly important part of 
our subject. Supposing the baby cries? 
Well, there are cries and cries. Crying is 
the baby’s language; it is about his only 
means of expression. You, as a mother, 
must learn to understand him. Baby cries 
are divided into six classes—the normal cry 
and those of pain, temper, illness, hunger, 
and indulgence or habit. Here are some 
hints that will help you to distinguish these 
cries: 

Normal.—Loud and strong, and the 
nature of a scream; baby gets red in the 
face with it. 

Pain.—Usually strong and sharp, but 
not generally continuous; it is accompanied 
by contortions of the features, drawing up 
of the legs and other symptoms of distress. 

Temper.—Loud and strong and usually 
violent; accompanied by kicking or stiffen- 
ing of the body. 

IlIness.—Usually more of fretfulness and 
moaning than real crying, although real 
crying is excited by very slight causes. 

Hunger.—Usually a continuous, fretful 
cry, rarely strong and lusty. 

Indulgence or habit.—Stops short when 
the baby gets what he wants, only to begin 
again when the object is withdrawn. 

Now you know that the baby comes into 
the world with acry. Pessimists interpret 
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this as indicating the essential misery of 
life, but that’s nonsense. That cry is na- 
ture’s wise provision to expand the little 
lungs to the utmost, and fill them with air. 
But here is the important point: The baby, 
if he is to have good, strong, tough lung 
tissue, must go on screaming from fifteen to 
thirty minutes every day. This is the nor- 
mal cry. It is healthy and wholesome— 
the baby’s exercise, in fact. If the mother 
interferes with it, she is simply ruining the 
child to humor her own nerves. Among 
the baby’s rights is the right to a goad, old- 
fashioned, red-faced bawl, and please don’t 
forget it. 

But suppose it is the cry of pain? Well, 
find out what is making him uncomfortable. 
Is there a pin sticking in him? Is_ his 
clothing rumpled under his body? Is his 
napkin wet or soiled? Are his hands and 
feet cold? Has he got colic, earache or 
constipation? If any of these things are to 
blame, you will only injure him by rocking, 
walking him, dancing him up and down, or 
giving him something to suck. Get at the 
cause and remove it. If necessary, send for 
the doctor. These remarks also apply to 
the cry of illness. As for the cry of hunger, 
you must remember that a false appetite 
is often engendered by irregular feedings. 
You know what to do, then, if this cry is 
sounded abnormally. 


LET HIM CRY 


And now as to the cry of temper and the 
cry of habit and indulgence. You don’t 
have to be told, little mother, what these 
cries indicate. You know perfectly well 
they indicate you have made a false start. 
You know that blessed baby is crying for 
a light in his room, to be rocked, to be 
carried about, for a bottle to be sucked, or 
to be indulged in some other bad habit you 
have been the means of his acquiring. 
Well, the thing has got to be checked right 
here and now. What are you going to do? 
There is only one thing to do if you are sat- 
isfied beyond a reasonable doubt that it is 
the cry of temper or indulgence—don’t go 
near the little darling. 

“What! let him cry?” Exactly. “But 
he will go on crying!” Well, God bless his 
little soul! let him baw it out if it takes one, 
two, or even three hours. ‘You don’t 
really mean that?” “But he 
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may hurt himself!” No, he won't. If he 
is a very young baby, you will see that his 
abdominal band is properly applied, and 
then there will be not the least danger of 
rupture. And if he is more than a year 
old, there will be no danger of rupture 
under any circumstances. “But what will 
happen if he goes on crying for three 
hours?” That’s easy—he will stop. And 
what’s more, it is ten to one that the next 
time he cries from temper or indulgence, he 
will keep it up for ten or fifteen minutes; 
and then, seeing it’s no use, he will quit for 
good and all. 

“Oh! but I never could stand to hear 
baby cry for three hours!”” Why couldn’t 
your “It would break my heart! You 
don’t know anything about a mother’s feel- 
ings! Ilovehimso!” Alltommyrot! If 
your husband is a man, he will step in and 
give you the sharp, quick word of command. 
If you can’t stand this ordeal, don’t lay the 
flattering unction to your soul that it is be- 
cause you love your baby; it is only be- 
cause you are silly, weak and cowardly— 
the very qualities in you, no doubt, that 
have made the struggle with the baby 
necessary. Love isn’t a sickening mush of 
concession. Love is firm. Love is just. 
Love has good, red blood in its veins. 
Looking ever to the ultimate good of its 
object, love frequently decrees suffering 
and anguish of spirit. 

And | tell you what, my dear madam: 
Some day, for his bad temper and impu- 
dence, you are going to slap or spank that 
child you now are too tender-hearted to let 
cry. Yes, you are, just as sure as you are 
born. And you won't slap him in love, 
either! Think of the shame of it!—you 
are going to beat the child for the evil qual- 
ities that you yourself instilled in him. 
You are going to beat him in anger, there- 
by making open confession that your 
mean, petty, starved nature has not enough 
moral force by which to rule him. Shame! 
Shame! 

Give the baby a chance to have a healthy 
brain and nervous system. Do you realize 
that his brain grows more during his first 
year than in all his other years combined? 
That means, don’t ever play with him dur- 
ing his first year, or let any one else play 
with him. ‘“‘Kitchee-coo!”’ cries the visi- 
tor. ‘‘Oh, oo sweet, precious ’ittle dear!” 


And poor baby gets poked in the ribs and 


tossed up in the air. Very bad. Baby 
may laugh, and baby may crow; but by 
and by will come the inevitable wail and 
sleepless hours to tell of the over-stimulated 
brain and the severe tax on the nervous 
system. 


DON’T SHOW OFF THE BABY 


Too great emphasis cannot be laid on 
this matter of shielding the baby from 
excitement. Undoubtedly the temptation 
to show him off is very great—he is such a 
cunning little dear, and he has such pretty 
tricks. But decide now. Is it your desire 
to gratify your pride or promote your ba- 
by’s welfare? 

It is a great mistake to handle an in- 
fant any more than necessary, not only 
on the score of his nerves, but on that 
of his bones. Baby’s bones, you know, 
are soft; thus constant handling tends 
to destroy the shapeliness of his body. 
The greater part of his early life should be 
spent on the bed. When he gets tired of 
lying in one position, gently roll him over 
without picking him up. When it is strict- 
ly necessary to lift him, there is only one 
way to do so without subjecting any part 
of his body to pressure or strain that may 
endanger a delicate organ: With yourright 
hand grasp his clothing just below his feet, 
and then spread out your left hand and 
extend it along his spine until your palm 
is supporting his back and your three mid- 
dle fingers his neck and head. In this way 
baby’s clothing is made to form a hammock 
in which he comfortably lies. 

Nervous diseases are on the increase. 
Something must be done to stop it. You 
say your baby was born nervous. In that 
you are mistaken; but it may be that he 
has inherited nervous tendencies. If that 
is the case, there rests upon you a double 
duty to shield him from excitement. One 
good way to overcome his nervous ten- 
dencies is to overcome your own ner- 
vousness. 

A nervous mother infects her baby. She 
should practice rigid self-control for his 
sake, if not for her own Many women 
are nervous because they take pride in it. 
They have a silly idea that nervousness 
indicates some sort of superiority—refine- 
ment, delicacy, or some other such rot. 
If the average nervous woman, instead of 
going around whining, “Oh, dear, I’m so 
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nervous!” would brace up and say, “By 
God, I won’t be nervous!”’ she would be 
cured in short order. And her baby’s 
chances for success in life would be greatly 
increased. 


THE DRUG HABIT 


Never will a mother, as she values her 
future peace, give the restless baby sooth- 
ing syrups or other quieting drugs. Why? 
Why, for the simple reason that when their 
effect passes off they will leave the baby 
weaker and more excitable than ever. By 
resorting to such means to gain a tempor- 
ary peace, she is also implanting in him 
the insidious drug habit, with all that it 
is likely to lead to—whiskey, opium and 
morphine. If the baby’s restlessness is due 
to some slight disorder, he can be safely 
soothed and quieted by a warm sponging 
of his entire body. Never under any cir- 
cumstances give drugs of any kind what- 
soever to a child without the advice of a 
physician. 

Another cause of nervousness in babies 
is too much amusement. Once more shall 
it be said that among the most important 
rights of the new-born baby is the right to 
be let alone. The sources of all the amuse- 
ments he needs are within himself, and all 
he asks is for a chance to develop them in 
his own way. His fingers and toes—bless 
his little heart!—suffice to entertain him 
for hours, and then comes the delight of 
studying one by one the things he begins 
to notice (of his own accord, be it under- 
stood) in the little world that is gradually 
unfolding to his developing senses. 

As he grows older, give him a chance to 
feed his imagination by letting him have 
only the simplest of toys, such as a soft 
ball of bright color, a rubber doll and a 
bright picture or two. It is really won- 
derful how a child, when left to himself, 
will invent method after method of getting 
pleasure out of the simplest things. Not 
only is he much happier with the simple 
things, but he will not play with them be- 
yond the limits of his endurance, and thus 
he is never overtaxed by them as he is by 
the more elaborate toys. 
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DO NOT SHIRK YOUR DUTY 


Just a few words more. Mothers, yours 
is a tremendous responsibility. The as- 
sumption is, of course, that you have not 
shifted it on to the shoulders of some stran- 
ger of a nurse girl. If you have, | am 
sorry you have read this article. You are 
not worth talking to. Of those who realize 
the blessed responsibility of motherhood 
the question is asked: How are you meet- 
ing it? Are you being guided by your 
impulses or your judgment? Don’t be a 
fusser. Don’t scurry to your baby as soon 
as he opens his little mouth to cry—give 
him a chance to stop of his own accord. 
Don’t drivel over him. Don’t surfeit him 
with the sweets of affection, even as you 
would not surfeit him with any other kind 
of sweets. Love is gold, but gold must be 
alloyed to make good coin. Let the gold of 
your love be mixed with the iron of justice. 

You must study. You must read up 
on the subjects of fresh air, baths, exercise, 
and clothing as they relate to babies. Your 
task is not easy—Heaven knows that is 
true! | am sorry if anything that has been 
said here has seemed unsympathetic. Still, 
there is no reason why your task should 
not be altogether a delight, no reason why 
maternity should not be looked forward to 
with rejoicing instead of dread. 

As it is never too late to mend, so is 
it never too early to start right. Guard 
against the first false steps. Correct your 
false steps as soon as they are made known 
to you. Have a definite policy, and let it 
be a noble one. You are called to the 
heights of self-sacrifice. You should be 
satisfied with no ideal short of that of 
training your child—ah! bitter-sweet it 
will be—to become absolutely independent 
of you. Meanwhile take care of yourself. 
As you are, so is your child likely to be- 
come. The influence of heredity is small; 
the influence of environment is great. It is 
useless to teach your child to be one thing, 
and remain another thing yourself. The 
child is influenced by what you are, not by 
what you say. May this be your motto: 
My baby first and last, but myself for my 
baby’s sake. 
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IN 


FEATS OF SKILL 


BY W. R. C. LATSON, M.D. 


HE term “feats of skill,’ as used 
here, signifies any of those athletic 


achievements which depend for 
their success upon the exercise of strength, 
skill and judgment. Pitching a ball, do- 
ing the giant swing on the horizontal bar, 
guarding the wicket in cricket, driving in 
golf, serving in tennis, bowling, riding, 
fencing, swimming—all these are feats of 
skill. And to the mastery of these feats 
of skill enthusiastic young people, and 
some less young, spend many hours of 
wearisome and useless drill. It is to re- 
duce the amount of this drill, and to call 
attention to a factor in the performance of 
feats of skill which is usually quite over- 
looked, that I shall devote this article. 

By skill as shown in the various feats 
of sports, games and athletics, we mean 
a combination of three things: Muscular 
strength, control of the body as a whole, 
and mental activity. A combination of 
these three things in high degree will in- 
evitably give us a champion athlete. But 
he must have all three. The tripod can- 
not stand on one leg; and the athlete can- 
not depend for success upon any one thing. 
Strength alone, control alone, good mental 
powers, any one or two of these will fail, 
unless united with the others. If, how- 
ever, we develop by scientific methods all 
of them together, we shall in every case 
produce not only an athlete of exceptional 
powers, but a man superbly equipped to 
fight the battle of life. 

To succeed, then, in feats of skill, the 
athlete must have these three things: 
Strength, control of his body and a good 
mind. And by what means can these es- 
sential elements of skill be developed? 

Among athletes and those interested in 
physical development, there was during 
many years the impression that, in order 
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to gain strength, it was only necessary to 
increase the size of the muscles. Happily, 
it is now coming to be understood that 
physical strength depends far more upon 
the general health and the condition of the 
nerves than upon the size of the muscles. 
The extreme development of the muscles is 
now, I think, recognized by the general 
athletic world to be what it is, a fallacy, a 
delusion and a snare. 

To be strong, then, a man must have 
good health, good muscles and good nerves. 
And, of course, the first of these includes 
the other two. To have efficient nerves 
and healthy, normal muscles, one must 
have good blood; for it is out of the blood 
that the body is renewed. If the body 
as a whole be sound and healthy, then the 
organs which digest the food, which change 
it into blood, which propel that blood 
through the body and which keep it clean 
—then those organs will do their work 
properly and the result will be health. 

If health be defective the blood will be 
poor; and neither nerves nor muscles will 
be capable of doing their best work. Over- 
feeding, overwork, worry, errors in feed- 
ing, deficient exercise, bad air—all these 
and many other conditions that might be 
named render the blood less rich, less pure, 
less able to do its work of cleansing and 
sustaining the body and its organs. Thus 
they fail, and the health and muscular 
strength are impaired. 

Next we have the matter of dexterity, 
control in the handling of the body, as 
a factor in the successful performance of 
feats of skill. It is through this control of 
the body only that one can gain the high- 
est degree of quickness, ease, precision and 
power, all four of which are essential in 
athletic feats. Now in reality, all those 
four factors in skill are one; and there are 
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certain exercises which, if properly and 
persistently practiced, will develop all of 
them. 

If we analyze for a moment any athletic 
feat—pitching a ball, wielding a racket or 
striking a blow—we shall find that it in- 
volves all these four factors, quickness, 
ease, precision and power. Let us take, 
for instance, that feat of skill which is per- 
haps of all athletic achievements the most 
difficult—striking a blow in boxing. To 
get a clear idea of the real factors in the 
act of landing an effective blow will help 
us greatly to understand the art of skill as 
applied to athletic feats in general. For 
what I say of the blow applies to all other 
feats of skill. 

The blow must be given rapidly. Other- 
wise it would lack ‘‘steam,’’ and then even 
if it did find its mark the force would be 
insufficient to damage a trained man. To 
have such quickness the blow must have 
ease, for a stiff, forced movement can never 
be as rapid as one that is made easily and 
lightly. The blow must be well aimed; it 
must, in other words, have precision. A 
blow which, if aimed with precision for the 
critical point upon the jaw, would send an 
opponent to the floor for the count, might 
land upon the shoulder without making 
him wink. And necessarily the blow, to be 
effective, must have power that comes not 
from great outlay of muscular strength, 
but from momentum and weight, from 
swing. The secret of striking a blow lies 
to a great extent in the proper use of the 
weight of the body. And to so control 
and utilize the body there must be ease of 
movement. 

Thus we see that in the feat of skill 
known as striking a blow these four fac- 
tors—rapidity, ease, precision and force— 
are essential; and that each one helps the 
others—that all combine to make a skill- 
ful boxer. 

- Now, if I had described some other feat 
of skill—handling a tennis racket, doing the 
giant swing on the horizontal bar or mak- 
ing a good drive on the golf links, it would 
have been equally clear that the four fac- 
tors—quickness, ease, exactness and force— 
were all just as essential. And underlying 
all of them is one thing—ease, flexibility 
of movement. The flexible, easy move- 
ment is rapid, exact and forceful; and the 
athlete who has naturally the habit of mov- 





ing easily in wide, swinging, effortless cir- 
cles, finds it an easy matter to acquire pro- 
ficiency in almost any feat of skill, even if 
he would not be remarkable for muscular 
strength or for mental acuteness. For in- 
stance, among pugilists the hardest hit- 
ters have not been the strongest men, but 
those who were notable, as was Fitzsim- 
mons, for ease and quickness. The mas- 
ters of ring tactics have in every case been 
remarkable during their best days for ra- 
pidity and flexibility. Unfortunately the 
methods of “training,” in general use tend 
to so overdevelop and stiffen the muscles 
that few boxers retain for very long their 
original ease and quickness. Once lost, 
it is usually lost forever; and then the re- 
markable champion joins the ranks of the 
“has beens,”’ making room for his new and 
unspoiled successor; who will, in turn, 
under the influence of the usual training 
methods, soon grow slower, stiff and effort- 
ful in movement, and will then be dis- 
placed by still another. This ruining of 
champions has been well illustrated in the 
history of the light-weight pugilists for the 
last few years. 

In all feats of skill the influence of the 
mind is most important. To perform in 
thoroughly good style any difficult feat of 
skill it is absolutely necessary that the 
mind must be free from fear, anxiety or 
nervousness. I knew once, years ago, a 
man who had been a bull fighter in Spain. 
During one of his glowing accounts of the 
sport I expressed my surprise that he 
should have left the life. His reply was: 
“One day I was about to enter the ring, 
and I had a little creepy feeling of fear. 
Then | stopped for good. The man who 
feels fear is sure to be killed.” 

And it is equally true that the man who 
fears is heavily handicapped, no matter 
what the contest may be. Anxiety and 
nervousness are closely akin to fear; and 
both are so powerful in their effect as to 
render it almost impossible for one to per- 
form perfectly any difficult or delicate feat 
of skill. The man who is afraid or anxious 
or nervous is almost sure to fail. 

All emotions when intense have a power- 
ful effect upon the muscles. This is plainly 
seen in the tension of the muscles, clinch- 
ing of hands and arms as well as of the 
face in anger, in the spasmodic breathing 
of excitement, in the muscular weakness 
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are essential to success in feats cf skill? 
First of all by taking care of the general health. Secondly by 






swaying of the body as a whole forward, a pivoting or rotation of 
the body in the direction of the mark, a pulling forward of the shoul- 
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and trembling of fear and in many other conditions that 
might be mentioned. Now in feats of skill of whatever 
nature, whether balancing, juggling, marksmanship, tum- 
bling or shot putting, it is necessary that just the right 
muscles must be used at just the right instant, and to just 
the right degree. When, however, the muscles are dis- 
turbed by emotional excitement, such delicate adjust- 
ment is impossible, and the probable result is failure. 
The mental state most conducive to success in games of 
skill is confident calmness. And by practice this state of 
mind may be made a habit—a habit most valuable in 
all games of skill, even in that game of skill called life. 
A volume might be written upon this subject; but 
enough, perhaps, has been said to show the immense importance of 
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confi- 


dence and calmness, and that these can be cultivated by effort of will. 
And now the question will naturally be asked: “By what methods can 


we most quickly and easily gain the strength and bodily flexibility 


” 


forming the habit of easeful, flexible movement, 
and of then applying such effortless movement in 
going through the motions involved in the particu- 
lar feat of skill in which you purpose to excel. 

The careful and persistent practice of the exercises 
here presented will conduce most noticeably to the gen- 
eral health and nervous vitality, although to achieve or 
maintain health it will be necessary to give attention to 
several other things—diet, bathing and general care of 
the body. The main object, however, of these exercises 
is to develop flexibility—the power to direct the move- 
ments not so much by muscular power as by the natural 
swing of the body and limbs, reserving the muscular 
strength for the sudden effort of the crucial moment. For 
instance, in striking a blow there are four movements: a 


der and a straightening of the arm. Such a method 5 
enables the boxer to make the blow really with the large and powerful 


muscles of the legs and trunk, as well as to so utilize the weight 
body as to add force to the impact. 

Now the faster a body is moving, the more force will it exert. 
motion of striking a blow must be made 
rapidly. And, as we have seen, to move 
rapidly the body must be moved easily; at er 
the moment of impact, however, when the 
blow lands, all the muscles of the body must 
be firmly set. For a moment only, then, the muscles are 
relaxed, so that the next motion, guard, counter or blow 
may be made most rapidly and with least expenditure of 
one’s precious strength. 

And in all other feats of skill, whatever they be, we find 
the same alternation—relaxation and contraction, flexibility 
and tension. Unfortunately athletes have generally lost 
sight of the fact that it is far more neces ary to train for 
flexibility than for power of muscle, and to this oversight 
may be attributed many failures at feats of skill. 
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The exercises given 
herewith may be prac- 
ticed as much as is de- 
sired. They cannot be 
overdone; they cannot 
fail in every case to in- 
crease health and vital 
force, and in time to 
greatly augment one’s 
proficiency at all games 
of skill. 

EXERCISE No. 1.— 
Stand easily, arms at 
the sides. Take full 
breath, at the same time 
swaying the body for- 
ward. Then, holding the 
breath, stretch head upward and _ back- 
ward and the arms downward and _ back- 
ward. (See Fig. 1.) Relax and return to 
position. 

No. 2.—Place arms akimbo, finger tips 
forward. Now bend head forward upon 
the chest, and let body follow, at the same 
time slowly inhaling breath. (See Fig. 2.) 
If this be done correctly, you will feel the 
waist expand under your hands. After a 
moment exhale without holding and re- 
turn to position. 

No. 3.—Stand easily, one foot slightly 
in advance of the other. Now swing the 
arms easily up at the sides, swaying the 
body forward until the arms are extended 
up over the head, at the same time inhaling 
full breath. (See Fig. 3.) Then, without 
holding the breath, swing the arms down- 
ward, exhale the breath and bend the body, 
quite collapsed, head and arms hanging. 
(See Fig. 4.) 

No. 4.—Stand easily, feet somewhat 
apart, weight upon left foot. Now swing 
the left arm easily back and forth, allowing 
it to sweep up higher and higher until it is 
passing forward and upward as high as 
shown in Fig. 5, backward as far as you 
can. Move body slightly in harmony. 

Afterward take weight upon right foot 
and swing right arm in the same way. 

No. 5.—Stand with arms hanging at the 
sides, all the muscles relaxed. Begin to 
swing the arms slowly back and forth. 
Let the swing become wider and wider, 
throwing more and more of the body and 
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legs into the 
movement, un- 

til the extreme 
forward move- @, 
ment is like ~ 
that depicted in 
Fig. 6. 

No. 6.—Stand with feet 
somewhat apart, arms hang- 
ing, all muscles relaxed. 
Now begin to turn the body 
gently from side to side as 
on a pivot, allowing the 
arms to swing as they will. 
(See Fig. 7.) 

In all these exercises, save 
the first, the one great ob- 
ject is to move as easily, as lightly and with 
as much swing as possible. The less muscu- 
lar force used the better. This method of 
handling the body may be afterward applied 
to the performance of feats of skill with 
surprising results. 

No. 7.—Tack up against the wall a 
sheet of white paper upon which has been 
made with black ink a small circle. Stand 
near the wall, holding a lead pencil lightly 
in the right hand. Now with a free mo- 
tion swing the arm up over the head, and 
as it sweeps downward try, without in any 
way interrupting the movement, to so 
direct it as to make a pencil mark through 
the circle. (See Fig. 8.) Try the same 
in other directions, diagonally downward 
from left to right and from right toward 
the left, also by making a horizontal sweep 
both from right to left and from left to 
right. The same may be tried upward, 
both directly and diagonally. 

In making this movement, the body 
should also participate in the swing; and 
all the muscles should be kept as loose and 
relaxed as possible. 

After, by the practice of these move- 
ments, the athlete has gained the power 
of moving easily, he is ready to apply 
this method of moving to the actual feat 
in which he is interested. He should go 
through the motions incidental to this 
feat repeatedly, working only for ease and 
freedom; and eventually he will find that 
in these simple motions lies the secret of 
success in feats of skill. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING THE 


FAMILY 


BY A. EARL MARR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY 


T was the summer before, when engaged 
in doing some work on a country es- 
tate, that | learned of the location of 

the heron rookery, and, owing to the season 
being too far advanced then, mentally made 
a note that | would pay the herons a visit 
early the next summer, in season to study 
their family life. 

Early on the morning of the tenth of 
May, | started on my mission, with an 
assistant who assured me that he was 
“great on climbing”—and who afterward 
had a chance—an eight by ten camera, the 
usual outfit of lenses, etc., and two dozen 
plates. It might be wise to add here that 
when visiting herons wear old clothes. We 
found these, with rubber boots and a plen- 
tiful supply of stout cord, as essential as the 
camera. 

After an hour’s ride we reached the near- 
est station, and then followed a walk of 
nearly two miles with a heavy load and 
the temperature that of midsummer. The 
rookery was located in a dense swamp, 
mostly spruce, with a bottom wet and 
spongy. We had no uncertainty of mind 
as to whether we were in the right place, or 
if the birds were at home. The noise, as 
we attempted to crawl, push and scratch 
our way in, was well-nigh deafening. 

Our first trip was intended for photo- 
graphing the eggs and nests, and it was with 
some trepidation we prepared to ascend the 
first tree, fearing that the hatching proc- 
ess might be too far advanced, thus los- 
ing us the first stage in the series planned. 
Our doubts were soon dissinated; the nest 
contained four eggs, about the size of hens’ 
eggs, and light green in color. 

The trees grew closely and were generally 
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smail in diameter. This made climbing 
difficult, and then the nests were built near 
the tops. We soon discovered it would be 
quite out of the question to attempt to 
photograph the nests from the trees them- 
selves. Accordingly, my assistant, who 
was “‘great on climbing,” began his climb, 
and succeeded in reaching the first nest only 
through his light weight and the tenacity 
with which he hugged the trunk. The cord 
then came into use, and with that and 
an old soft felt hat the eggs were carefully 
lowered to the ground for photographing 
—then followed the nest. Afterward the 
nest was hauled back and craftily pressed 
into place again. 

Upon our entrance into their domain 
the birds had quickly left the vicinity with 
much loud squawking. Now a few, more 
bold than their fellows, carefully flew back, 
but quickly left when they discovered that 
the unwelcome visitors were still there. 
We explored still farther into the swamp 
and found a seemingly endless number 
of nests. Some trees contained but one, 
though rarely; usually there were four, 
five and six—sometimes more. From the 
tree tops, as far as one could see, nests were 
discernible, composed of dried branches 
and twigs; in size, perhaps, about a foot 
and a half in diameter. The nests were 
usually built from thirty to forty feet from 
the ground, and contained, at this time, all 
unhatched eggs and generally four in a 
clutch, rarely five. After photographing 
a sufficient number of specimens, we con- 
cluded to leave the rookery to the dutiful 
parents. 

Our next trip occurred on the first of 
June, sufficient time having elapsed, we be- 
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‘‘On this trip we found both eggs and young in the nests.” 
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lieved, to have caused a decided change in 
the families of the herons. This day was 
as hot as the first—it seemed heat and 
herons were inseparable. The noise was 
apparently more deafening than on the 
previous trip, and we soon learned it was 
caused by their attention to their young 
and quarreling among themselves. 

The small vines and swamp growth had 
taken quite a start, and the place presented 
even more the appearance of an undis- 
turbed wilderness. The old birds were just 
as prone to leave the vicinity upon the en- 
trance of undesirable intruders, except that 
they hovered rather longer above their 
young, and after many loud, penetrating 
squawks took themselves away to safer 
realms, leaving their children to our care. 

On this trip, we found both eggs and 
young in the nests. The oldest had ap- 
parently celebrated their first birthdays 
about two weeks previously. The major- 
ity were very young in days, but had the 
instinct of their fathers, really frightening 
one with their loud cries and repeated 
thrusts of bills. This time we had to exer- 
cise more care in handling our subjects. 
Removing them from their nests, we care- 
fully placed them in the hat and lowered 
them—the nests followed. It was an easy 
matter then to do the rest, and when the 
tenants and their homes had been returned, 
the day’s work was finished. 

Our third trip we planned for a date late 
enough to give the birds time to become 
more fully grown, yet not quite large 
enough to fly. 

We left Boston on the first train on the 
morning of June the tenth. The usual 
heron weather prevailed—very hot. By 
this time the swamp presented a most tan- 
gled appearance, and we experienced con- 
siderable difficulty in pushing our way in 
and pulling our traps after us. The young 
had now attained a fair growth, and in 
many Cases were sitting out upon the limbs 
near to the nests. 

The usual diet is fish, and for the past 
three weeks this vicinity had been one vast 
boarding-house. What with the hot sun 
beating down upon the putrid fish and the 
dead young—for very many of them die 
through natural causes and falling from the 
nests—the odor was almost unbearable. 

I found the older ones, which were more 
desirable for my purpose, had developed 
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a most remarkable sense of caution and 
agility since my last visit, and it taxed my 
brain to discover some means to attain my 
object. The hat would certainly not an- 
swer the purpose; even if one put them in, 
they would not stay put. One had to 
catch them first, and therein lay the diffi- 
culty. They were forewarned before my 
assistant had covered more than half the 
distance up the tree, and upon a closer ap- 
proach the youngsters, with a remarkable 
agility, would spring from limb to limb, 
and in that way pass from tree to tree. 

They used their long necks to great ad- 
vantage, jumping and hooking their heads 
over the limb aimed at, holding on in that 
fashion while they clawed with their sharp 
nails until they gained the limb; and then 
the process was repeated with varying 
success, but with much speed, nevertheless. 
I finally resorted to shaking the smaller 
trees, and in that way succeeded in event- 
ually getting one down. This method was 
repeated from farther up on the trees, and 
after much time we collected sufficient for 
our first sitting; and a most unwilling group 
of sitters it was. For a time they devoted 
all their endeavors to striving to get away; 
in the meantime keeping up a continual 
squawking. Some, more fortunate than 
the others, succeeded in getting free, and 
then commenced a foot race, with all the 
honors to the chased. It is almost incred- 
ible with what swiftness they covered the 
ground — over fallen, rotted logs, across 
mud patches, under masses of growing 
vines and briers, through it all they sped, 
trusting to bold speed rather than to the 
more timid hiding. Once the chase was 
started with the bird a few feet ahead, al- 
most near enough to grasp, it was practi- 
cally a sure thing that Master Heron was 
safe. 

Yet, withal, they were apparently a 
timid party, and | thought I might be able 
to do much with patience and gentle hand- 
ling. In this I was correct, and succeeded 
in actually training them in a while so they 
lost their fright and evinced practically no 
fear of their strange companion. They be- 
came, from the most unruly of subjects, 
the most tractable of models, strange as it 
may seem. One in particular became es- 
pecially friendly, without the least sign of 
fear, remaining perfectly still in the posi- 
tions I placed him in for a minute or more 





*“Succeeded in actually training them so that they lost their fright and 


evinced practically no fear of their strange companions.’ 
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at atime. Before the work was finished 
I became much attached to the little ones, 
and wished that it were not impracticable 
to take some of them home with me. At 
this time we found no unhatched eggs, 
though many grim evidences of tragedies 
—the suspended bodies of the young hang- 
ing by the necks, with the heads caught in 
the crotches of the trees, a monument to 
over-zealous ambition. 

When we had finished with our subjects, 
we placed them upon some of the lower 
limbs below their nests, and they lost little 
time in seeking their familiar quarters. 

It might be interesting to know how | 
began the training so they would pose. 
This I did by placing their feet on a limb 
already chosen, and held them in that posi- 
tion for a little while, then released my 
hold very gently. This had to be repeated 
a number of times, until finally they ceased 
to struggle. When they learned that they 
could sit quietly without danger, they took 
very readily to the new conditions. 

We experienced some difficulty, owing to 
the very soft and spongy ground, in adjust- 
ing the camera, and I would suggest to those 
attempting a like feat to provide them- 
selves with some small, light boards, just 
large enough to answer for the legs of the 
tripod to rest on and yet broad enough to 
prevent the legs from settling down into 
the swamp. Of course, the exposures were 
generally long, the place being much shad- 
owed by trees. 

Each year, regularly, this colony of great 
black-crowned night herons appears and 
monopolizes completely their section of the 
swamp. 

The nearest feeding ground is the salt- 
water creeks near the old town of Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, five miles from the rookery. 
Their diet is mainly small fish, caught by 
standing perfectly motionless on the flats 
in a few inches of water, watching keenly, 
without turning the head, for some luck- 
less fish who may come within catching 
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distance. One quick dart, and it is over; 
and our friend, the heron, assumes the same 
statuelike pose—he is indeed a most pa- 
tient fisherman, 

Now, a word to the amateur who may 
pay a visit to a heron rookery. First, let 
me impress upon the mind that one must 
undergo some few hardships; yet, if you 
enjoy nature, you will be surprised with 
the amount of pleasure you will derive 
from your experiences. Attention to a few 
important details, and your trip should be 
successful. Wear old clothes; such ones 
as you can throw away when your work is 
completed, for it is more than likely that 
you will wish to. Rubber boots will usual- 
ly be found desirable; some long, stout cord 
and an old soft hat, or something equiva- 
lent, for lowering eggs and young. 

One should be a good climber, though 
that might be overcome by the use of a pair 
of lineman’s climbers. If one is desirous 
of doing much of this work, it would be 
much better to have a pair made for one. 
This can be done at a slight cost, having 
the spurs longer so that they will penetrate 
through the bark and imbed firmly in the 
solid wood, thus saving a fall when the bark 
gives away. If the spurs are placed at the 
instep, and slightly under, with the spurs 
inward and downward, you need not fear 
the tallest tree. 

Concerning the camera, by all means use 
one with which you can focus on your ob- 
ject carefully, without guessing. The size 
is a personal matter, although the large 
plate is a great advantage. 

I can especially recommend this branch 
of photography to amateurs, feeling sure 
that they will find it interesting sport. By 
using care in focusing, good judgment in 
giving the proper length of exposure and 
exercising plenty of patience with your 
subject, who seems unduly modest about 
publicity, striking results can be obtained 
—ample to repay you fully for the trials 
and hardships endured. 











Drawing by Hy. S. Watson 
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SALMON FISHING ON THE 


FORTEAU, LABRADOR 


BY LAWRENCE 


ELL, Jack, here’s for 
the first fish on 
the Labrador!” 
I stood on the 
bank of the river, 
whose clear waters 
rushed foaming 
and tumbling at 
my feet. Just be- 
low me was what 

we had named the “Sea Pool”; an ideal bit 
of water. At its head a long, even rapid 
sparkled in the sunlight, very quick water 
at the top, slowing down to a deeper and 
heavier current below. There was plenty 
of room for the back cast, and a level bot- 
tom to wade out on. | breathed the crisp 
air with a sense of exhilaration, and lin- 
gered, enjoying my anticipation to the 
utmost. 

“There’s a fish, sir, and a good one!” 
Dawson pointed to a widening lot of rip- 
ples. I looked my flies over; the air was 
clear and the bottom light-colored. ‘About 
a No. 10 Jock this morning, Jack?” 
“That will do, | think, sir,” my head guide, 
philosopher and friend replied. 1 looped 
the small fly on a medium weight gray 
leader and waded out. Ye fishermen that 
love the casting of a fly, that glory in the 
first cast of the season, can appreciate my 
feelings and my thoughts. I lengthened 
the line to thirty feet and cast obliquely 
across the fast water; the fly circled beau- 
tifully and | kept my tip in slight motion. 

“There he is!” Dawson whispered as 
a flash of silvered sides and the flirt of a 
wide black tail showed that our friend was 
watching. I drew the fly in slowly. 





“Better rest him a minute; a twenty- 
pounder if an ounce!” quoth I, and hold- 
ing a few feet of line in my hand I made a 
short cast directly below me, twitching the 
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fly gently as it hung in the bubbles of a big 
eddy. 

“Got one!” I shouted as I felt a surge on 
the rod; the fish had taken the Jock under 
water, making no swirl on the surface. 
“Curious fish, Dawson!” The line cut 
back and forth across the current with an 
audible humming, and the fish hugged the 
deep water close; not a run, not a jump 
even, only this peculiar zigzag motion, 
and it was continued for several minutes. 

“He’s got to get out of that!”” I walked 
down as far as | could and tried to swing 
the fish up stream. No use! I could not 
steer him, nor influence him in the least. 
This may be thought strange; I should 
have told you that I am a great believer in 
the use of the lightest tackle possible. The 
rod I had in hand was an eight-ounce 
Leonard, ten feet long; the line was next 
to the smallest waxed taper that I could 
get, and the reel a medium-sized Vom 
Hofe (trout). Therefore, it will be under- 
stood when | say that I Was powerless with 
my criss-crossing friend. 

“Heave a rock at him, Jack, move him 
somehow!”’ | called back to Dawson, who 
was leaning on the gaff and watching this 
new continuous performance with interest. 

He threw a stone accurately. 

“That fixed him!” Indeed it did! 
Whir-r-r-r-r!_ Z-i-1-i-pp! a wild rush and 
a beautiful curving leap way up above me. 

“A buster!’ I yelled at the sight of the 
deep shoulder and gleaming length. By 
this time the salmon was almost at the foot 
of the pool, and still going; I checked him 
a little, but he kept on down. 

“Got to get after him now,’ Dawson 
advised. I waited a moment longer, hop- 
ing to turn the fish, then | splashed my 
way ashore, slipping and stumbling in my 
mad haste, and footed it at a good pace. 


” 

















Time I did so! I only had a little line left, 
and His Majesty never hesitated or swerved 
in his course. “‘He’s bound for the sea!” 
Dawson chuckled, and I commenced to 
worry; the salt water was but two hun- 
dred yards below us. Once there | was 
snubbed, as a steep rock shelf blocked the 
way for farther chasing. ‘‘ Now or never,” 
I thought, and held hard. The light line 
sung with the strain, and I had to straighten 
the rod or run the risk of getting a cast in 
it; I gritted my teeth and prepared for the 
sickening snap that I dreaded at each sec- 
ond—but the gods were kind. The pull 
was too much for the big fellow; he turned 
like a flash and came at me furiously; | 
reeled in like mad, running backward up 
the beach as I did so, and more by good luck 
than good management, kept a tight line on 
him. Up, up, up and still up stream he 
went at a great rate, 1 after him. Then he 
began to jump! And such jumps they 
were! Worth going ten thousand miles 
for! Long leaps, short ones, then a skat- 
ing effect along the surface with the spray 
and foam glistening, and drops flying high 
in the sunlight and shining like globules 
of mercury. Back somersaults, forward 
twists, everything that a fish could do this 
one did. I have never experienced any 
salmon play equal to it either on the Res- 
tigouche or any other famous salmon 
waters. This fish seemed imbued with a 
doggedness and deviltry that was superb; 
I had fought him hard for fifty minutes, 
in heavy water, keeping below him most 
of the fight, and yet he did not show any 
signs of tiring. 

Once I thought that the end was near; 
the fish was lying out in the quickest water, 
cleverly playing the current against me; | 
picked up a pebble and started him, as | 
imagined, for Dawson and the gaff. Nearer 
and nearer I led him. ‘A cracker-jack,” 
Dawson announced, peering through the 
stream. | could see the long, dark shape, 
and a vision of the first salmon of the sea- 
son lying at my feet rose before me—and 
nearly cost me the fish! I hurried him a 
bit too much, and tried to drag him within 
reach of the gaff; instantly that he felt the 
extra pressure, and realized that he was in 
shoal water, he gave a mighty surge, a 
quick lunge, and there he was out in the 
pool again, but, misery of miseries, behind 
a sharp ledge that projected black and ugly 
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over the surface; the line led directly on 
it, and I dared not try to work it off for 
fear of fraying it, in which case, good-by to 
His Majesty. I sized up the situation and 
saw that the only thing to do was to get 
across the stream—but how? The water 
was very swift and deep unless | went up 
to the top, and that would entail a sure 
necessity of sawing the line. No, | must 
wade it here! 

“Come and get my fly boxes, Jack; it 
may be a case of swimming,” | shouted. 
Dawson relieved me of those, also of my 
broad hat and sweater, and | started. The 
water was very cold, and the bottom slip- 
pery as the mischief; afew yards and | was 
in to my armpits, and the bottom fast re- 
ceding from my face! | had gone in below 
the fish and slackened up on the line so as 
not to disturb him. ‘‘Now for swim!” and 
swim | did as best I could with one hand, 
holding the rod up with the other. It 
wasn’t far to go and | paddled on desper- 
ately and struck bottom twenty-five yards 
below where | had gone in. | dripped 
ashore, shivering. 

“Ah, there, friend, it’s up to you again!” 
Unconsciously | spoke aloud to the fish, 
and Dawson laughed. “Go above and 
come across!”’ | shouted, which he did. 

Very carefully this time | coaxed the 
salmon away from his rock and got him 
into clear water. He took two short runs 
and another ‘‘skitter,” then came _ in 
tamely. “Now, Jack!’ A flutter of foam, 
a lift, and he was on the beach! I laid the 
rod down and knelt over him, lingering on 
the glorious colors and scintillating scales, 
and dreaming, yet realizing the joy of it 
all. 

“A fine fish, sir.’ 
me. 

“Weigh him.” Jack brought out the 
dear old instrument that had recorded 
many, many pounds of the king of fish in 
varied and widespread waters. 

“Twenty-two and a half, sir.’ 

Ah, that was a fish! A nervy fighter, a 
schemer with a will that only gave out 
when its shell could do no more; superb 
in life, beautiful in death. 

“That’s enough for the morning. I am 
going to take a walk and a look at the river 
above. Tell the others that I will be back 
in an hour or so, and ask Mr. to come 
out on this pool; he is sure of fish,” I said. 


’ 


Dawson’s voice ‘‘woke”’ 


, 
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Dawson looked reproachfully at me. Dear 
Jack! Ever since I was a wee bit of a chap 
he has looked after me on our trips after 
the salmon. Aye, more than looked after 
me, but he did love to see lots of fish on the 
beach! That is when he and I had tiffs. 

“| know what is on your mind, lad,” 
I teased. “Never mind, we have three 
months on this coast and are going to try 
every river worth trying, and there will be 
plenty of fish.” 

“Humph!” he grunted, “come way up 
here on this trip, and now that fish are 
fairly leapin’ for the fly you stop at one!” 
and he walked off, still muttering. 

I went up to the top of the pool, and 
climbed the bank on to the moss and tun- 
dra barren. The Forteau River comes to 
the sea from a system of lakes in the in- 
terior, and for fifteen miles its lower reaches 
lie in a valley or cleft in the barrens. The 
day was glorious, and | breathed the very 
breath of immortality as | wandered slow- 
ly onward, following the river. Series of 
quick waters, with long, fascinating and 
delightfully tempting pools between them, 
met my eager eye at every turn. The 
water was so limpid and wondrous clear 
that I could see the dark outlines of salmon 
lying behind their rocks; | tossed little 
stones into the pools and watched the big 
fish and the grilse scurry about, then settle 
quietly back to their places. Overhead, 
great billowy masses of white clouds bellied 
and rolled across the heavens, their tops 
dazzling in the sun, their under sides gray 
and deep blue in the shadows; their out- 
lines mirrored on the river and turning 
its water dark-colored—sometimes in the 
deepest pools it seemed quite black. It 
was only for a few moments, though; then 
the sun streamed out again and six feet of 
water seemed but a scant foot. The light 
north wind blew from over the distant 
blue-hazed mountains with a suggestion 
of far-off snows, and it waved the heather 
pines on the banks with gentle whisper- 
ings. 

“Hello, you!” I called to if K. H.,as | 
came on to the bank below which he was 
casting industriously. ‘‘ How’s the luck?” 

“Rotten, d—n it! I’ve lost four fish, 


one after the other; can’t seem to keep 
“em above that cussed rapid,” he shouted, 
pointing to the stiffish white water below 
him. 


As he spoke, | saw a fish gleam as it 
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took his fly and I heard the merry song 
of the reel. With that freedom of fisher- 
men, | yelled sundry advices to him such 
as: “Keep him up! Work him up- 
stream!” and then, because | saw that the 
fish—a good one it was—inclined strongly 
toward “‘that cussed rapid,” I tumbled 
down the bank beside him. 

“Hold as hard as you dare, and swing 
your rod out stream,” I suggested. He 
did so, and the salmon turned back. 

“Thanks,”” he called, and | sat on a 
bowlder to see the fun. Round and round, 
up and down, over and across, out of water 
and in—another devil such as mine had 
been. Although my pal had never killed 
a salmon, he handled this one exceedingly 
well. I ventured a word now and then, but 
not often. At last the big fish tired, and 
the gaffer did a pretty job. We danced a 
miniature fling and then | left and con- 
tinued up river. 

In an hour | came to the first of the 
lakes. It shone blue and dancing before 
me, and stretched away a mile or more 
to the northeast. There | stopped and 
gazed with scenic-saturated eyes toward the 
looming mountains of the Labrador that 
raised their tall heads above the level bar- 
rens. A fine pool lay at the foot of the 
rapid out of the lake, and as | watched, 
salmon after salmon rose in sportiveness, 
creating wide swirls and bulging ripples 
that flowed away to the pebbled shores. 
Among these big rises were many of the 
heavy sea trout, of which thousands wend 
their way up river to the spawning grounds. 

When | returned I found that the rest 
of the party had had fine sport, and a num- 
ber of large fish reposed in the little stone- 
bound fish-pond that we had made for this 
purpose. Several big trout were among 
the lot; one of six and three-quarters was 
especially to be admired. The “crowd” 
were happy, | was happy, we were all 
happy but poor old Jack, who still mur- 
mured that “the Captain” (my nickname) 
‘didn’t fish as he should ought to!” 

The camp was situated on the river at 
the top of the Sea Pool rapid, and the roar 
of the quick water sounded lullingly in our 
ears. 

“Give us an idea of your theories of this 
kind of salmon fishing,” the crowd asked, 
so | proceeded to tell them what little | 
knew of the salmon lures of the far Nortk. 




















“The first and great thing to learn is to 
reconcile yourselves to using small flies. 
It is very true that you lose many fish by 
so doing, but it is worthy of remembering 
that you will hook far more fish by using 
small flies than you will in adorning your 
leader with No. 6’s and 4’s. Also burden 
your minds with the fact that it is always 
well to approach a pool with due caution. 
Don’t blunder on to its very edge and 
then cuss because you do not get a rise; 
the fish often lie close to the banks, espe- 
cially in the early morning when the sun 
warms the shallows a bit, and if you will 
curb your impatience to reach the more 
tempting water you will find, | think, that 
many fish will rise to you much nearer the 
shore than you would suppose. Always 
cast athwart the current, say at an angle 
of forty-five degrees; let your fly swing 
with the stream, and move the tip of your 
rod up and down with a slight and always 
regular motion. Don’t try to reach all 
over the pool from one spot. A forty to 
fifty foot cast is plenty; then when you 
have covered that water carefully (never 
hurry over your water) move down the 
length of your last cast and begin over 
again. Above all, never let yourself be- 
come restless and impatient, and cast over 
a fish that you have risen at once! 

“You will find by disappointing experi- 
ence, as I have, that nine times out of tena 
fish that is of any weight at all will not rise 
again if he sees the fly he missed but a sec- 
ond before float over him in so short a time. 
In all my fishing of these northern waters 
I have found that the Jock Scott is the first 
choice, be the day bright or dark. Next 
comes the Silver Doctor. On some riv- 
ers, especially in Newfoundland, the Silver 
Doctor is a most killing fly; indeed on 
the Upper Humber, the Little and Grand 
Codroy, Fischell’s, and the Barrachois riv- 
ers in Newfoundland, this fly is preferable 
even to the Jock. Farther down the list 
of preferences come the Durham Ranger, 
Brown Fairy and Black Dose; always re- 
membering that sizes eight to twelve are 
by far the greatest takers. Another thing: 
you fellows have great heavy Forest rods; 
you can see for yourselves that they are 
not necessary, can’t you? Use light rods, 
anywhere from seven to twelve ounces. 
They are plenty powerful enough, and will 
give you far more sport than the fourteen 
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to sixteen foot rods that you have. The 
rivers like this one we are on, up in this 
country and in Newfoundland, average 
small, and you can reach all over with a 
Leonard such as I am using. It’s all very 
well to say that | am prejudiced toward 
light rods, but the fact remains that | am 
not. What I want is the sport that is ob- 
tained in using light tackle. It is more 
sportsmanlike, and gives your fish a de- 
cent chance to fight you. That, to me, is 
the whole pleasure; to know, unless one 
is very careful, and handles his fish with a 
glove, so to speak, that the fish is very 
liable to carry away everything and leave 
one minus the whole outfit. This is the 
sort of feeling I crave. Just one more sug- 


gestion: Don’t kill fish for the sake of 
killing! There is no use in slaughtering 


them just because they rise plentifully to 
your fly; in using these small flies it is only 
one fish in a hundred that is hooked in the 
tongue. Look at that fish-pond! There 
are enough salmon there to feed an army, 
and what earthly good are they to us? 
Would it not have been better to have had 
your sport with them, and then instead 
of gaffing the poor devils that afforded you 
that sport to have beached them and let 
them go? | shall not gaff another fish this 
season!” (Growls from Jack in the back- 
ground.) | waited. 

“We're with you,” they shouted; “no 
more salmon gaffed or killed unless we need 
them to eat!” I bowed my acknowledg- 
ments. 

It was time for supper. Behind the 
camp the sunset colors were glorious, and 
changed with shifting hues as we watched 
them. The first night in the wilderness 
is always the acme of delight and comfort 
that one longs for during the tedious win- 
ter months. And as we sat by the fire 
that shone ruddy and warm in our faces, 
and watched the guides’ shadows lengthen 
and shorten as they moved about the 
flames, we were truly indescribably hap- 
py. There were no sand flies to bother 
us, and we sat there till long into the night 
talking, singing and counting the falling 
stars that flashed and trailed across the 
twinkling heavens. Then, one by one, the 
crowd turned in, and one by one the fires 
went out, leaving but the star darkness 
shining mystically on our five-tent camp 
on Forteau River, Labrador. 
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“In the full glare of the afternoon light, crouching in the 
entrance of the cave, the cubs saw the lynx mother.” 
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PART II—BORN OF THE WILD 


CHAPTER | 
THE BATTLE OF THE FANGS 


T was the she-wolf who had first caught 
the sound of men’s voices and the 
whining of the sled-dogs; and it was 

the she-wolf who was first to spring away 
from the cornered man in his circle of dying 
flame. The pack had been loath to forego 
the kill it had hunted down, and it lingered 
for several minutes, making sure of the 
sounds, and then it, too, sprang away on 
the trail made by the she-wolf. 

Running at the forefront of the pack was 
a large gray wolf—one of its several leaders. 
It was he who directed the pack’s course 
on the heels of the she-wolf. It was he who 
snarled warningly at the younger members 
of the pack or slashed at them with his 
fangs when they ambitiously tried to pass 
him. And it was he who increased the 
pace when he sighted the she-wolf, now 
trotting slowly across the snow. 

She dropped in alongside by him, as 
though it were her appointed position, and 
took the pace of the pack. He did not 
snarl at her, nor show his teeth, when any 
leap of hers chanced to put her in advance 
of him. On the contrary, he seemed kindly 
disposed toward her—too kindly to suit 
her, for he was prone to run near to her, 
and when he ran too near it was she who 
snarled and showed her teeth. Nor was 
she above slashing his shoulder sharply on 
voccasion. At such times he betrayed no 
anger. He merely sprang to the side and 
ran stiffly ahead for several awkward leaps, 
in carriage and conduct resembling an 
abashed country swain. 

This was his one trouble in the running 
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of the pack; but she had other troubles. 
On her other side ran a gaunt old wolf, 
grizzled and marked with the scars of many 
battles. He ran always on her right side. 
The fact that he had but one eye, and that 
the left eye, might account for this. He, 
also, was addicted to crowding her, to 
veering toward her till his scarred muzzle 
touched her body, or shoulder, or neck. 
As with the running mate on the left, she 
repelled these attentions with her teeth; 
but when both bestowed their attentions 
at the same time she was roughly jostled, 
being compelled, with quick snaps to 
either side, to drive both lovers away and 
at the same time to maintain her forward 
leap with the pack and see the way of her 
feet before her. At such times her run- 
ning mates flashed their teeth and growled 
threateningly across at each other. _They 
might have fought, but even wooing and 
its rivalry waited upon the more pressing 
hunger-need of the pack. 

After each repulse, when the old wolf 
sheered abruptly away from the sharp- 
toothed object of his desire, he shouldered 
against a young three-year-old that ran on 
his blind right side. This young wolf had 
attained his full size; and, considering the 
weak and famished condition of the pack, 
he possessed more than the average vigor 
and spirit. Nevertheless, he ran with his 
head even with the shoulder of his one- 
eyed elder. When he ventured to run 
abreast of the older wolf (which was sel- 
dom), a snarl and a snap sent him back 
even. with the shoulder again. Some- 
times, however, he dropped cautiously and 
slowly behind and edged in between the 
old leader and the she-wolf. This was 
doubly resented, even triply resented. 
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When she snarled her displeasure, the old 
leader would whirl on the three-year-old. 
Sometimes she whirled with him. And 
sometimes the young leader on the left 
whirled, too. 

At such times, confronted by three sets 
of savage teeth, the young wolf stopped 
precipitately, throwing himself back on his 
haunches, with fore legs stiff, mouth men- 
acing, and mane bristling. This confusion 
in the front of the moving pack always 
caused confusion in the rear. The wolves 
behind collided with the young wolf and 
expressed their displeasure by administer- 
ing sharp nips on his hind legs and flanks. 
He was laying up trouble for himself, for 
lack of food and short tempers went to- 
gether; but with the boundless faith of 
youth he persisted in repeating the maneu- 
ver every little while, though it never suc- 
ceeded in gaining anything for him but 
discomfiture. 

Had there been food, love-making and 
fighting would have gone on apace, and 
the pack formation would have been broken 
up. But the situation of the pack was 
desperate. It was lean with long-standing 
hunger. It ran below its ordinary speed. 
At the rear limped the weak members, the 
very young and the very old. At the 
front were the strongest. Yet all were 
more like skeletons than full-bodied wolves. 
Nevertheless, with the exception of the 
ones that limped, the movements of the 
animals were effortless and tireless. Their 
stringy muscles seemed founts of inexhaus- 
tible energy. Behind every steel-like con- 
traction of a muscle lay another steel-like 
contraction, and another and another, ap- 
parently without end. 

They ran many miles that day. They 
ran through the night. And the next day 
found them still running. They were run- 
ning over the surface of a world frozen and 
dead. No life stirred. They alone moved 
through the vast inertness. They alone 
were alive, and they sought for other things 
that were alive in order that they might 
devour them and continue to live. 

They crossed low divides and ranged a 
dozen small streams in a lower-lying coun- 
try before their quest was rewarded. Then 
they came upon moose. It was a big bull 
they first found. Here was meat and life, 
and it was guarded by no mysterious fires 
nor flying missiles of flame. Splay hoofs 
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and palmated antlers they knew, and they 
flung their customary patience and caution 
tothe wind. It was a brief fight and fierce. 
The big bull was beset on every side. He 
ripped them open or split their skulls with 
shrewdly driven blows of his great hoofs. 
He crushed them and broke them on his 
large horns. He stamped them into the 
snow under him in the wallowing struggle. 
But he was foredoomed, and he went down 
with the she-wolf tearing savagely at his 
throat, and with other teeth fixed every- 
where upon him, devouring him alive, be- 
fore ever his last struggle ceased or his 
last damage had been wrought. 

There was food in plenty. The bull 
weighed over eight hundred pounds—fully 
twenty pounds of meat per mouth for the 
forty-odd wolves of the pack. But if they 
could fast prodigiously they could feed 
prodigiously, and soon a few scattered 
bones were all that remained of the splen- 
did live brute that had faced the pack a 
few hours before. 

There was now much resting and sleep- 
ing. With full stomachs, bickering and 
quarreling began among the younger males, 
and this continued through the few days 
that followed before the breaking-up of the 
pack. The famine was over. The wolves 
were now in the country of game, and 
though they still hunted in pack, they 
hunted more cautiously, cutting out heavy 
cows or crippled old bulls from the small 
moose-herds they ran across. 

There came a day, in this land of plenty, 
when the wolf-pack split in half and went 
in different directions. The she-wolf, the 
young leader on her left, and. the one-eyed 
elder on her right, led their half of the pack 
down to the Mackenzie River and across 
into the lake country to the east. Each 
day this remnant of the pack dwindled. 
Two by two, male and female, the wolves 
were deserting. Occasionally a solitary 
male was driven out by the sharp teeth of 
his rivals. In the end there remained only 
four: the she-wolf, the young leader, the 
one-eyed one, and the ambitious threes 
year-old. . 

The she-wolf had by now developed a 
ferocious temper. Her three suitors all 
bore the marks of her teeth. Yet they 
never replied in kind, never defended 
themselves against her. They turned 
their shoulders to her most savage slashes, 
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and with wagging tails and mincing steps 
strove to placate her wrath. But if they 
were all mildness toward her, they were 
all fierceness toward one another. The 
three-year-old grew too ambitious in his 
fierceness. He caught the one-eyed elder 
on his blind side and ripped his ear into 
ribbons. Though the grizzled old fellow 
could see only on one side, against the 
youth and vigor of the other he brought 
into play the wisdom of long years of ex- 
perience. His lost eye and his scarred 
muzzle bore evidence to the nature of his 
experience. He had survived too many 
battles to be in doubt for a moment about 
what to do. 

The battle began fairly, but it did not 
end fairly. There was no telling what the 
outcome would have been, for the third 
wolf joined the elder, and together, old 
leader and young leader, they attacked the 
ambitious three-year-old and proceeded to 
destroy him. He was beset on either side 
by the merciless fangs of his erstwhile 
comrades. Forgotten were the days they 
had hunted together, the game they had 
pulled down, the famine they had suffered. 
That business was a thing of the past. 
The business of love was at hand—ever a 
sterner and crueler business than that of 
food-getting. 

And in the meanwhile the she-wolf, the 
cause of it all, sat down contentedly on her 
haunches and watched. She was even 
pleased. This was her day—and it came 
not often—when manes bristled, and fang 
smote fang or ripped and tore the yielding 
flesh, all for the possession of her. 

And in the business of love the three- 
year-old, who had made this his first ad- 
venture upon it, yielded up his life. On 
either side of his body stood his two rivals. 
They were gazing at the she-wolf, who sat 
smiling in the snow. But the elder leader 
was wise, very wise, in love even as in bat- 
tle. The younger leader turned his head 
to lick a wound on his shoulder. The 
curve of his neck was turned toward his 
rival. With his one eye the elder saw the 
opportunity. He darted in low and closed 
with his fangs. It was a long, ripping 
slash, and deep as well. His teeth, in 
passing, burst the wall of the great vein of 
the throat. Then he leaped clear. 

The young leader snarled terribly, but 
his snarl broke midmost into a tickling 
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cough. Bleeding and coughing, already 
stricken, he sprang at the elder and fought 
while life faded from him, his legs going 
weak beneath him, the light of day dulling 
on his eyes, his blows and springs falling 
shorter and shorter. 

And all the while the she-wolf sat on her 
haunches and smiled. She was made glad 
in vague ways by the battle, for this was 
the love-making of the Wild, the sex-trag- 
edy of the natural world that was tragedy 
only to those that died. To those that 
survived it was not tragedy, but realization 
and achievement. 

When the young leader lay in the snow 
and moved no more, One Eye stalked over 
to the she-wolf. His carriage was one of 
mingled triumph and caution. He was 
plainly expectant of a rebuff, and he was 
just as plainly surprised when her teeth 
did not flash out at him in anger. For the 
first time she met him with a kindly man- 
ner. She sniffed noses with him, and even 
condescended to leap about and frisk and 
play with him in quite puppyish fashion. 
And he, for all his gray years and sage ex- 
perience, behaved quite as puppyishly and 
even a little more foolishly. 

Forgotten already were the vanquished 
rivals and the love tale red-written on the 
snow. Forgotten, save once, when old 
One Eye stopped for a moment to lick his 
stiffening wounds. Then it was that his 
lips half writhed into a snarl, and the hair 
of his neck and shoulders involuntarily 
bristled, while he half-crouched for a 
spring, his claws spasmodically clutching 
into the snow surface for firmer footing. 
But it was all forgotten the next moment 
as he sprang after the she-wolf, who was 
coyly leading him a chase through the 
woods. 

After that they ran side by side, like good 
friends who have come to an understand- 
ing. The days passed by, and they kept 
together, hunting their meat and killing 
and eating it in-common. After a time 
the she-wolf began to grow restless. She 
seemed to be searching for something that 
she could not find. The hollows under 
fallen trees seemed to attract her, and she 
spent much time nosing about among the 
larger snow-piled crevices in the rocks and 
in the caves of overhanging banks. Old 
One Eye was not interested at all, but he 
followed her good-naturedly in her quest, 
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and when her investigations in particular 
places were unusually protracted he would 
lie down and wait until she was ready to 
go on. ‘ 

They did not remain in one place, but 
traveled across country until they regained 
the Mackenzie River, down which they 
slowly went, leaving it often to hunt game 
along the small streams that entered it, 
but always returning to it again. Some- 
times they chanced upon other wolves, 
usually in pairs; but there was no friendli- 
ness of intercourse displayed on either side, 
no gladness at meeting, no desire to return 
to the pack formation. Several times they 
encountered solitary wolves. These were 
always males, and they were pressingly 
insistent on joining with One Eye and his 
mate. This he resented, and when she 
stood shoulder to shoulder with him, brist- 
ling and showing her teeth, the aspiring 
solitary ones would back off, turn tail, and 
continue on their lonely way. 

One moonlight night, running through 
the quiet forest, One Eye suddenly halted. 
His muzzle went up, his tail stiffened, and 
his nostrils dilated as he scented the air. 
One foot also he held up, after the manner 
of a dog. He was not satisfied, and he 
continued to smell the air, striving to 
understand the message borne upon it to 
him. One careless sniff had satisfied his 
mate, and she trotted on to reassure him. 
Though he followed her, he was still du- 
bious, and he could not forbear an occasional 
halt in order more carefully to study the 
warning. 

She crept out cautiously on the edge of 
a large open space in the midst of the trees. 
For some time she stood alone. Then One 
Eye, creeping and crawling, every sense on 
the alert, every hair radiating infinite sus- 
picion, joined her. They stood side by 
side, watching and listening and smelling. 

To their ears came the sounds of dogs 
wrangling and scuffling, the guttural cries 
of men, the sharper voices of scolding 
women, and once the shrill and plaintive 
cry of achild. With the exception of the 
huge bulks of the skin lodges, little could 
be seen save the flames of the fire, broken 
by the movements of intervening bodies, 
and the smoke rising slowly on the quiet 
air. But'to their nostrils came the myriad 
smells of an Indian camp, carrying a story 
that was largely incomprehensible to One 
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Eye, but every detail of which the she- 
wolf knew. 

She was strangely stirred, and sniffed 
and sniffed with an increasing delight. 
But old One Eye was doubtful. He be- 
trayed his apprehension, and started ten- 
tatively to go. She turned and touched 
his neck with her muzzle in a reassuring 
way, then regarded the camp again. A 
new wistfulness was in her face, but it was 
not the wistfulness of hunger. She was 
thrilling to a desire that urged her to go 
forward, to be in closer to that fire, to be 
squabbling with the dogs and to be avoid- 
ing and dodging the stumbling feet of men. 

One Eye moved impatiently beside her; 
her unrest came back upon her, and she 
knew again her pressing need to find the 
thing for which she searched. She turned 
and trotted back into the forest, to the 
great relief of One Eye, who trotted a little 
to the fore until they were well within the 
shelter of the trees. 

As they slid along, noiseless as shadows, 
in the moonlight, they came upon a run- 
way. Both noses went down to the foot- 
prints in the Snow. These footprints were 
very fresh. One Eye ran ahead cautiously, 
his mate at his heels. The broad pads of 
their feet were spread wide and in contact 
with the snow were like velvet. One Eye 
caught sight of a dim movement of white 
in the midst of the white. His sliding gait 
had been deceptively swift, but it was as 
nothing to the speed at which he now ran. 
Before him was bounding the faint patch 
of white he had discovered. 

They were running along a narrow alley 
flanked on either side by a growth of young 
spruce. Through the trees the mouth of 
the alley could be seen, opening out on a 
moonlit glade. Old One Eye was rapidly 
overhauling the fleeing shape of white. 
Bound by bound he gained. Now he was 
upon it. One leap more and his teeth 
would be sinking into it. But that leap 
was never made. High in the air, and 
straight up, soared the shape of white, now 
a struggling snowshoe rabbit that leaped 
and bounded, executing a fantastic dance 
there above him in the air and never once 
returning to earth. 

One Eye sprang back with a snort of 
sudden fright, then shrank down to the 
snow and crouched, snarling threats at this 
thing of fear he did not understand. But 
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the she-wolf coolly thrust past him. She 
poised for a moment, then sprang for the 
dancing rabbit. She, too, soared high, but 
not so high as the quarry, and her teeth 
clipped emptily together with a metallic 
snap. She made another leap, and another. 

Her mate had slowly relaxed from his 
crouch and was watching her. He now 
evinced displeasure at her repeated fail- 
ures, and himself made a mighty spring 
upward. His teeth closed upon the rab- 
bit, and he bore it back to earth with him. 
But at the same time there was a suspicious 
crackling movement beside him, and his 
astonished eye saw a young spruce sapling 
bending down above him to strike him. 
His jaws let go their grip, and he leaped 
backward to escape this strange danger, 
his lips drawn back from his fangs, his 
throat snarling, every hair bristling with 
rage and fright. And in that moment the 
sapling reared its slender length upright and 
the rabbit soared dancing in the air again. 

The she-wolf was angry. She sank her 
fangs into her mate’s shoulder in reproof; 
and he, frightened, unaware of what con- 
stituted this new onslaught, struck back 
ferociously and in still greater fright, rip- 
ping down the side of the she-wolf’s muz- 
zle. For him to resent such reproof was 
equally unexpected to her, and she sprang 
upon him in snarling indignation. Then 
he discovered his mistake and tried to pla- 
cate her. But she proceeded to punish 
him roundly, until he gave over all at- 
tempts at placation, and whirled in a circle, 
his head away from her, his shoulders re- 
ceiving the punishment of her teeth. 

In the meantime the rabbit danced 
above them in the air. The she-wolf sat 
down in the snow, and old One Eye, now 
more in fear of his mate than of the myste- 
rious sapling, again sprang for the rabbit. 
As he sank back with it between his teeth, 
he kept his eye on the sapling. As be- 
fore, it followed him back to earth. He 
crouched down under the impending blow, 
his hair bristling, but his teeth still keeping 
tight hold of the rabbit. But the blow did 
not fall. The sapling remained bent above 
him. When he moved it moved, and he 
growled at it through his clenched jaws; 
when he remained still, it remained still, 
and he concluded it was safer to continue 
remaining still. Yet the warm blood of 
the rabbit tasted good in his mouth. 
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It was his mate who relieved him from 
the quandary in which he found himself. 
She took the rabbit from him, and while 
the sapling swayed and teetered threaten- 
ingly above her she calmly gnawed off the 
rabbit's head. At once the sapling shot 
up, and after that gave no more trouble, 
remaining in the decorous and perpendicu- 
lar position in which nature had intended it 
to grow. Then between them the she-wolf 
and One Eye devoured the game which the 
mysterious sapling had caught for them. 

There were other runways and alleys 
where rabbits were hanging in the air, and 
the wolf pair prospected them all, the she- 
wolf leading the way, old One Eye follow- 
ing and observant, learning the method of 
robbing snares—a knowledge destined to 
stand him in good stead in the days to 
come. 


CHAPTER II-> 
THE LAIR 


For two days the she-wolf and One Eye 
hung about the Indian camp. He was 
worried and apprehensive, yet the camp 
lured his mate and she was loath to depart. 
But when, one morning, the air was rent 
with the report of a rifle close at hand, and 
a bullet smashed against a tree trunk sev- 
eral inches from One Eye’s head, they 
hesitated no more, but went off on a long, 
swinging lope that put quick miles between 
them and the danger. 

They did not go far—a couple of days’ 
journey. The she-wolf’s need to find the 
thing for which she searched had now be- 
come imperative. She was getting very 
heavy and could run but slowly. Once, 
in the pursuit of a rabbit, which she ordi- 
narily would have caught with ease, she 
gave over and lay down and rested. One 
Eye came to her; but when he touched her 
neck gently with his muzzle she snapped 
at him with such quick fierceness that he 
tumbled over backward and cut a ridicu- | 
lous figure in his effort to escape her teeth. 
Her temper was now shorter than ever; 
but he had become more patient than ever 
and more solicitous. 

And then she found the thing for which 
she sought. It was a few miles up a small 
stream that in the summer time flowed 
into the Mackenzie, but that then was 
frozen over and frozen down to its rocky 
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bottom—a dead stream of solid white from 
source to mouth. The she-wolf was trot- 
ting wearily along, her mate well in ad- 
vance, when she came upon the overhang- 
ing high clay bank. She turned aside and 
trotted over to it. The wear and tear of 
spring storms and melting snows had un- 
derwashed the bank, and in one place had 
made a small cave out of a narrow fissure. 

She paused at the mouth of the cave and 
looked the wall over carefully. Then, on 
one side and the other, she ran along the 
base of the wall to where its abrupt bulk 
merged from the softer-lined landscape. 
Returning to the cave, she entered its 
narrow mouth. For a short three feet she 
was compelled to crouch, then the walls 
widened and rose higher in a little round 
chamber nearly six feet in diameter. The 
roof barely cleared her head. It was dry 
and cozy. She inspected it with pains- 
taking care, while One Eye, who had re- 
turned, stood in the entrance and pa- 
tiently watched her. She dropped her 
head, with her nose to the ground and di- 
rected toward a point near to her closely 
bunched feet, and around this point she 
circled several times; then, with a tired 
sigh that was almost a grunt, she curled 
her body in, relaxed her legs, and dropped 
down, her head toward the entrance. One 
Eye, with pointed, interested ears, laughed 
at her, and beyond, outlined against the 
white light, she could see the brush of 
his tail waving good-naturedly. Her own 
ears, with a snuggling movement, laid their 
sharp points backward and down against 
the head for a moment, while her mouth 
opened and her tongue lolled peaceably 
out, and in this way she expressed that she 
was pleased and satisfied. 

One Eye was hungry. Though he lay 
down in the entrance and slept, his sleep 
was fitful. He kept awaking and cocking 
his ears at the bright world without, where 
the April sun was blazing across the snow. 
When he dozed, upon his ears would steal 
the faint whispers of hidden trickles of run- 
ning water, and he would rouse and listen 
intently. The sun had come back, and all 
the awakening Northland world was calling 
to him. Life was stirring. The feel of 
spring was in the air, the feel of growing 
life under the snow, of sap ascending in the 
trees, of buds bursting the shackles of the 
frost. 
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He cast anxious glances at his mate, but 
she showed no desire to get up. He looked 
ouside, and half a dozen snow-birds flut- 
tered across his field of vision. He started 
to get up, then looked back at his mate 
again and settled down and dozed. A 
shrill and minute singing stole upon his 
hearing. Once, and twice, he sleepily 
brushed his nose with his paw. Then he 
woke up. There, buzzing in the air at the 
tip of his nose, was alone mosquito. It 
was a full-grown mosquito, one that had 
lain frozen in a dry log all winter and that 
had now been thawed out by the sun. He 
could resist the call of the world no longer. 
Besides, he was hungry. 

He crawled over to his mate and tried 
to persuade her to get up. But she only 
snarled at him, and he walked out alone 
into the bright sunshine to find the snow 
surface soft under foot, and the traveling 
difficult. He went up the frozen bed of 
the stream, where the snow, shaded by the 
trees, was yet hard and crystalline. He 
was gone eight hours, and he came back 
through the darkness hungrier than when 
he had started. He had found game, but 
he had not caught it. He had broken 
through the melting snow-crust and wal- 
lowed, while the snowshoe rabbits had 
skimmed along on top lightly as ever. 

He paused at the mouth of the cave 
with a sudden shock of suspicion. Faint, 
strange sounds came from within. They 
were sounds not made by his mate, and yet 
they were remotely familiar. He bellied 
cautiously inside and was met by a warn- 
ing snarl from the she-wolf. This he re- 
ceived without perturbation, though he 
obeyed it by keeping his distance; but he 
remained interested in the other sounds— 
faint, muffled sobbings and slubberings. 

His mate warned him irritably away, 
and he curled up and slept in the entrance. 
When morning came and a dim light per- 
vaded the lair, he again sought after the 
source of the remotely familiar sounds. 
There was a new note in his mate’s warning 
snarl. It was a jealous note, and he was 
very careful in keeping a respectful dis- 
tance. Nevertheless, he made out, shelter- 
ing between her legs against the length of 
her body, five strange little bundles of life, 
very feeble, very helpless, making tiny 
whimpering noises, with eyes that did not 
open to the light. He was surprised. It 
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was not the first time in his long and suc- 
cessful life that this thing had happened. 
It had happened many times, yet each time 
it was as fresh a surprise as ever to him. 

His mate looked at him anxiously. 
Every little while she emitted a low growl, 
and at times, when it seemed to her he 
approached too near, the growl shot up in 
her throat to a sharp snarl. Of her own 
experience she had no memory of the 
thing happening; but in her instinct, which 
was the experience of all the mothers of 
wolves, there lurked a memory of fathers 
that had eaten their new-born and helpless 
progeny. It manifested itself as a fear 
strong within her, that made her prevent 
One Eye from more closely inspecting the 
cubs he had fathered. 

But there was no danger. Old One Eye 
was feeling the urge of an impulse, that 
was, in turn, an instinct that had comedown 
to him from all the fathers of wolves. He 
did not question it, nor puzzle over it. It 
was there, in the fiber of his being; and it 
was the most natural thing in the world 
that he should obey it by turning his back 
on his new-born family and by trotting out 
and away on the meat trail whereby he 
lived. 

Five or six miles from the lair the stream 
divided, its forks going off among the 
mountains at a right angle. Here, leading 
up the left fork, he came upon a fresh track. 
He smelled it and found it so recent that he 
crouched swiftly and looked in the di- 
rection in which it disappeared. Then he 
turned deliberately and took the right fork. 
The footprint was much larger than the 
one his own feet made, and he knew that 
in the wake of such a trail there was little 
meat for him. 

Half a mile up the right fork, his quick 
ears caught the sound of gnawing teeth. 
He stalked the quarry and found it to be 
a porcupine, standing upright against a 
tree and trying his teeth on the bark. One 
Eye approached carefully, but hopelessly. 
He knew the breed, though he had never 
met it so far north before; and never in 
his long life had porcupine served him for 
ameal. But he had long since learned that 
there was such a thing as Chance, or Op- 
portunity, and he continued to draw near. 
There was never any telling what might 
happen, for with live things events were 
somehow always happening differently. 
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The porcupine rolled itself into a ball, 
radiating long sharp needles in all direc- 
tions that defied attack. In his youth One 
Eye had once sniffed too near a similar 
apparently inert ball of quills, and had the 
tail flick out suddenly in his face. One 
quill he had carried away in his muzzle, 
where it had remained for weeks, a rank- 
ling flame, until it finally worked out. So 
he lay down, in a comfortable crouching 
position, his nose fully a foot away and out 
of the line of the tail. Thus he waited, 
keeping perfectly quiet. There was no 
telling. Something might happen. The 
porcupine might unroll. There might be 
opportunity for a deft and ripping thrust 
of paw into the tender, unguarded belly. 

But at the end of half an hour he arose, 
growled wrathfully at the motionless ball 
and trotted on. He had waited too often 
and futilely in the past for porcupines to 
unroll, to waste any more time. He con- 
tinued up the right fork. The day wore 
along, and nothing rewarded his hunt. 

The urge of his awakened instinct of 
fatherhood was strong upon him. He 
must find meat. In the afternoon he 
blundered upon a ptarmigan. He came 
out of a thicket and found himself face to 
face with the slow-witted bird. It was 
sitting on a log, not a foot beyond the end 
of his nose. Each saw the other. The 
bird made a startled rise, but he struck it 
with his paw and smashed it down to earth, 
then pounced upon it and caught it in his 
teeth as it scuttled across the snow trying 
to rise in the air again. As his teeth 
crunched through the tender flesh and 
fragile bones, he began naturally to eat. 
Then he remembered, and, turning on the 
back-track, started for home, carrying the 
ptarmigan in his mouth. 

A mile above the forks, running velvet- 
footed as was his custom, a gliding shadow 
that cautiously prospected each new vista 
of the trail, he came upon later imprints of 
the large tracks he had discovered in the 
early morning. As the track led his way, 
he followed, prepared to meet the maker 
of it at every turn of the stream. 

He slid his head around a corner of rock, 
where began an unusually large bend in 
the stream, and his quick eyes made out 
something that sent him crouching swiftly 
down. It was the maker of the track, a 
large female lynx. She was crouching, 
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as he had crouched once that day, in front 
of her the tight-rolled ball of quills. If he 
had been a gliding shadow before, he now 
became the ghost of such a shadow, as he 
crept and circled around and came up well 
to leeward of the silent, motionless pair. 

He lay down in the snow, depositing the 
ptarmigan beside him, and with eyes peer- 
ing through the needles of a low-growing 
spruce he watched the play of life before 
him—the waiting lynx and the waiting 
porcupine, each intent on life; and, such 
was the curiousness of the game, the way 
of life for one lay in the eating of the other, 
and the way of life for the other lay in being 
not eaten. While old One Eye, the wolf, 
crouching in the covert, played his part 
too, in the game, waiting for some strange 
freak of Chance that might help him on the 
meat trail which was his way of life. 

Half an hour passed, an hour; and noth- 
ing happened. The ball of quills might 
have been a stone for all it moved; the lynx 
might have been frozen to marble; and old 
One Eye might have been dead. Yet all 
three animals were keyed to a tenseness of 
living that was almost painful, and scarcely 
ever would it come to them to be more 
alive than they were then in their seeming 
petrifaction. 

One Eye moved slightly and peered 
forth with increased eagerness. Some- 
thing was happening. The porcupine had 
at last decided that its enemy had gone 
away. Slowly, cautiously, it was unroll- 
ing its ball of impregnable armor. It was 
agitated by no tremor of anticipation. 
Slowly, slowly, the bristling ball straight- 
ened out and lengthened. One Eye, watch- 
ing, felt a sudden moistness in his mouth 
and a drooling of saliva, involuntary, ex- 
cited by the living meat that was spread- 
ing itself like a repast before him. 

Not quite entirely had the porcupine un- 
rolled when it discovered its enemy. In 
that instant the lynx struck. The blow 
was like a flash of light. The paw, with 
rigid claws curving like talons, shot under 
the tender belly and came back with a 
swift ripping movement. Had the porcu- 
pine been entirely unrolled, or had it not 
discovered its enemy a fraction of a second 
before the blow was struck, the paw would 
have escaped unscathed, but a side-flick of 
the tail sank sharp quills into it as it was 
withdrawn. 


Everything had happened at once—the 
blow, the counter blow, the squeal of agony 
from the porcupine, the big cat’s squall of 
sudden hurt and astonishment. One Eye 
half arose in his excitement, his ears up, 
his tail straight out and quivering behind 
him. The lynx’s bad temper got the best 
of her. She sprang savagely at the thing 
that had hurt her. But the porcupine, 
squealing and grunting, with disrupted 
anatomy trying feebly to roll up into its 
ball protection, flicked out its tail again, 
and again the big cat squalled with hurt 
and astonishment. Then she fell to back- 
ing away and sneezing, her nose bristling 
with quills like a monstrous pin-cushion. 
She brushed her nose with her paws, try- 
ing to dislodge the fiery darts, thrust it into 
the snow, and rubbed it against twigs and 
branches, and all the time leaped about, 
ahead, sidewise, up and down, in a frenzy 
of pain and fright. 

She sneezed continually, and her stub of 
a tail was doing its best toward lashing 
about by giving quick, violent jerks. She 
quit her antics, and quieted down for a 
long minute. One Eye watched. And 
even he could not repress a start and an 
involuntary bristling of hair along his back, 
when she suddenly leaped, without warn- 
ing, straight up in the air, at the same time 
emitting a long and most terrible squall. 
Then she sprang away, up the trail, squall- 
ing with every leap she made. 

It was not until her racket had faded 
away in the distance and died out that 
One Eye ventured forth. He walked as 
delicately as though all the snow were 
carpeted with porcupine quills, erect and 
ready to pierce the soft pads of his feet. 
The porcupine met his approach with a 
furious squealing and a clashing of its long 
teeth. It had managed to roll up in a ball 
again, but it was not quite the old com- 
pact ball; its muscles were too much torn 
for that. It had been ripped almost in 
half, and was still bleeding profusely. 

One Eye scooped out mouthfuls of the 
blood-soaked snow, and chewed and tasted 
and swallowed. This served as a relish, 
and his hunger increased mightily; but 
he was too old in the world to forget his 
caution. He waited. He lay down and 
waited, while the porcupine grated its 
teeth and uttered grunts and sobs and oc- 
casional sharp little squeals. In a little 
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while One Eye noticed that the quills were 
drooping and that a great quivering had 
set up. The quivering came to an end 
suddenly. There was a final defiant clash 
of the long teeth. Then all the quills 
drooped quite down, and the body relaxed 
and moved no more. 

With a nervous, shrinking paw One Eye 
stretched out the porcupine to its full 
length and turned it over on its back. 
Nothing had happened. It was surely 
dead. He studied it intently for a mo- 
ment, then took a careful grip with his 
teeth and started off down the stream, 
partly carrying, partly dragging the porcu- 
pine, with head turned to the side so as to 
avoid stepping on the prickly mass. He 
recollected something, dropped the bur- 
den, and trotted back to where he had left 
the ptarmigan. He did not hesitate a mo- 
ment. He knew clearly what was to be 
done, and this he did by promptly eating 
the ptarmigan. Then he returned and 
took up his burden. 

When he dragged the result of his day’s 
hunt into the cave, the she-wolf inspected 
it, turned her muzzle to him, and lightly 
licked him on the neck. But the next in- 
stant she was warning him away from the 
cubs with a snarl that was less harsh than 
usual and that was more apologetic than 
menacing. Her instinctive fear of the 
father of her progeny was toning down. 
He was behaving as a wolf-father should, 
and manifesting no unholy desire to devour 
the young lives she had brought into the 
world. 


CHAPTER III 
THE GRAY CUB 


He was different from his brothers and 
sisters. Their hair already betrayed the 
reddish hue inherited from their mother, 
the she-wolf; while he alone, in this par- 
ticular, took after his father. He was the 
one little gray cub of the litter. He had 
bred true to the straight wolf-stock—in 
fact, he had bred true to old One Eye him- 
self in physical respects, with but a single 
exception, and that was that he had two 
eyes to his father’s one. 

The gray cub’s eyes had not been open 
long, yet already he could see with steady 
clearness. And while his eyes were still 
closed, he had felt, tasted and smelled. 


He knew his two brothers and his two 
sisters very well. He had begun to romp 
with them in a feeble, awkward way, and 
even to squabble, his little throat vibrating 
with a queer rasping noise (the forerunner 
of the growl) as he worked himself into a 
passion. And long before his eyes had 
opened he had learned, by touch, taste 
and smell, to know his mother—a fount of 
warmth and liquid food and tenderness. She 
possessed a gentle, caressing tongue that 
soothed him when it passed over his soft lit- 
tle body, and that impelled him to snuggle 
close against her and to doze off to sleep. 

Most of the first month of his life had 
been passed thus in sleeping; but now he 
could see quite well, and he stayed awake 
for longer periods of time, and he was 
coming to learn his world quite well. His 
world was gloomy; but he did not know 
that, for he knew no other world. It was 
dim-lighted; but his eyes had never had 
to adjust themselves to any other light. 
His world was very small. Its limits were 
the walls of the lair; but as he had no 
knowledge of the wide world outside, he 
was never oppressed by the.narrow con- 
fines of his existence. 

But he had early discovered that one 
wall of his world was different from the 
test. This was the mouth of the cave and 
the source of light. Hehad discovered that 
it was different from the other walls long 
before he had any thoughts of his own, 
any conscious volitions. It had been an 
irresistible attraction before ever his eyes 
opened and looked uponit. The light from 
it had beat upon his sealed lids, and the 
eyes and the optic nerves had pulsated to 
little, spark-like flashes, warm-colored and 
strangely pleasing. The life of his body, 
and of every fiber of his body, the life that 
was the very substance of his body and 
that was apart from his own personal life, 
had yéarned toward this light and urged 
his body toward it in the same way that 
the cunning chemistry of a plant urges it 
toward the sun. 

Always, in the beginning, before his con- 
scious life dawned, he had crawled toward 
the mouth of the cave. And in this his 
brothers and sisters were one with him. 
Never, in that period, did any of them crawl 
toward the dark corners of the back wall. 
The light drew them as if they were plants; 
the chemistry of the life that composed 
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them demanded the light as a necessity 
of being; and their little puppet bodies 
crawled blindly and chemically, like the 
tendrils of a vine. Later on, when each 
developed individuality and became per- 
sonally conscious of impulsions and de- 
sires, the attraction of the light increased. 
They were always crawling and sprawling 
toward it, and being driven back from it 
by their mother. 

It was in this way that the gray cub 
learned other attributes of his mother than 
the soft, soothing tongue. In his insistent 
crawling toward the light, he discovered 
in her a nose that with a sharp nudge ad- 
ministered rebuke, and later a paw that 
crushed him down or rolled him over and 
over with swift, calculating stroke. Thus 
he learned hurt; and on top of it he learned 
to avoid hurt, first, by not incurring the 
risk of it; and second, when he had in- 
curred the risk, by dodging and by re- 
treating. These were conscious actions, 
and were the results of his first generaliza- 
tions upon the world. Before that he had 
recoiled automatically from hurt, as he 
had crawled automatically toward the light. 
After that he recoiled from hurt because 
he knew that it was hurt. 

He was a fierce little cub. So were his 
brothers and sisters. It was to be ex- 
pected. He was a carnivorous animal. 
He came of a breed of meat-killers and 
meat-eaters. His father and mother lived 
wholly upon meat. The milk he had 
sucked with his first flickering life was 
milk transformed directly from meat, and 
now, at a month old, when his eyes had 
been open for but a week, he was begin- 
ning himself to eat meat—meat half di- 
gested by the she-wolf, and disgorged for 
the five growing cubs that already made 
too great demand upon her breast. 

But he was, further, the fiercest of the 
litter. He could make a louder rasping 
growl than any of them. His tiny rages 
were much more terrible than theirs. It 
was he that first learned the trick of rolling 
a fellow-cub over with a cunning’ paw- 
stroke. And it was he that first gripped 
another cub by the ear and pulled and 
tugged and growled through jaws tight- 
clenched. And certainly it was he that 
caused the mother the most trouble in 
keeping her litter from the mouth of the 
cave. 
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The fascination.of the light for the gray 
cub increased from day to day. He was 
perpetually departing on yard-long ad- 
ventures toward the cave’s entrance, and 
as perpetually being driven back. Only 
he did not know it for an entrance. He 
did not know anything about entrances— 
passages whereby one goes from one place 
to another place. He did not know any 
other place, much less of a way to get 
there. So to him the entrance of the cave 
was a wall—a wall of light. As the sun 
was to the outside dweller, this wall was 
to him the sun of his world. It attracted 
him as a candle attracts a moth. He was 
always striving to attain it. The life that 
was so swiftly expanding within him urged 
him continually toward the wall of light. 
The life that was within him knew that it 
was the one way out, the way he was pre- 
destined to tread. But he himself did not 
know anything about it. He did not know 
there was any outside at all. 

There was one strange thing about this 
wall of light. His father (he had already 
come to recognize his father as the one 
other dweller in the world, a creature like 
his mother, who slept near the light and 
was a bringer of meat)—his father had 
a way of walking right into the white, 
far wall and disappearing. The gray cub 
could not understand this. Though never 
permitted by his mother to approach that 
wall, he had approached the other walls, 
and encountered hard obstruction on the 
end of his tender nose. This hurt. And 
after several such adventures he left the 
walls alone. Without thinking about it, 
he accepted this disappearing into the wall 
as a peculiarity of his father, as milk and 
half-digested meat were peculiarities of his 
mother. 

In fact, the gray cub was not given to 
thinking—at least, to the kind of thinking 
customary of men. His brain worked in 
dim ways. Yet his conclusions were as 
sharp and distinct as those achieved by 
men. He had a method of accepting 
things, without questioning the why and 
wherefore, Inf reality, this was the act of 
classification. He was never disturbed 
over why a thing happened. How it hap- 
pened was sufficient for him. Thus, when 
he had bumped his nose on the back wall 
a few times, he accepted that he could not 
disappear into walls. In the same way 











he accepted that his father could disappear 
into walls. But he was not in the least 
disturbed by desire to find out the reason 
for the difference between his father and 
himself. Logic and physics were no part 
of his mental make-up. 

Like most creatures of the Wild, he early 
experienced famine. There came a time 
when not only did the meat-supply cease, 
but the milk no longer came from his 
mother’s breast. At first, the cubs whim- 
pered and cried, but for the most part they 
slept. It was not long before they were 
reduced to a coma of hunger. There were 
no more spats and squabbles, no more tiny 
rages nor attempts at growling; while the 
adventures toward the far, white wall 
ceased altogether. The cub8 slept, while 
the life that was in them flickered and died 
down. 

One Eye was desperate. He ranged far 
and wide, and slept but little in the lair 
that had now become cheerless and miser- 
able. The she-wolf, too, left her litter and 
went out in search of meat. In the first 
days after the birth of the cubs One Eye 
had journeyed several times back to the 
Indian camp and robbed the rabbit snares; 
but, with the melting of the snow and the 
opening of the streams, the Indian camp 
had moved away, and that source of sup- 
ply was closed to him. 

When the gray cub came back to life and 
again took interest in the far white wall, he 
found that the population of his world had 
been reduced. Only one sister remained 
to him. The rest were gone. As he grew 
stronger, he found himself compelled to 
play alone, for the sister no longer lifted 
her head nor moved about. His little body 
rounded out with the meat he now ate; but 
the food had come too late for her. She 
slept continuously, a tiny skeleton flung 
round with skin in which the flame flick- 
ered lower and lower and at last went out. 

Then there came a time when the gray 
cub no longer saw his father appearing and 
disappearing in the wall nor lying down 
asleep in the entrance. This had hap- 
pened at the end of a second and less se- 
vere famine. The she-wolf knew why One 
Eye never came back, but there was no 
way by which she could tell what she had 
seen to the gray cub. Hunting herself 
for meat, up the left fork of the stream 
where lived the lynx, she had followed a 
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day-old trail of One Eye. And she had 
found him, or what remained of him, at the 
end of the trail. There were many signs 
of the battle that had been fought, and of 
the lynx’s withdrawal to her lair after 
having won the victory. Before she went 
away, the she-wolf had found this lair, but 
the signs told her that the lynx was inside, 
and she had not dared to venture in. 

After that the she-wolf in her hunting 
avoided the left fork. For she knew that 
in the lynx’s lair was a litter of kittens, and 
she knew the lynx for a fierce, bad-tem- 
pered creature and a terrible fighter. It 
was all very well for half a dozen wolves 
to drive a lynx, spitting and bristling, up 
a tree; but it was quite a different matter 
for a lone wolf to encounter a lynx—espe- 
cially when the lynx was known to have a 
litter of hungry kittens at her back. 

But the Wild is the Wild, and mother- 
hood is motherhood, at all times fiercely 
protective whether in the Wild or out of 
it; and the time was to come when the 
she-wolf, for her gray cub’s sake, would 
venture the left fork, and the lair in the 
rocks, and the lynx’s wrath. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE WALL OF THE WORLD 


By the time his mother began leaving 
the cave on hunting expeditions, the cub 
had learned well the law that forbade his 
approaching the entrance. Not only had 
this law been forcibly and many times im- 
pressed on him by his mother’s nose and 
paw, but in him the instinct of fear was 
developing. Never, in his brief cave life, 
had he encountered anything of which to 
be afraid. Yet fear was in him. It had 
come down to him from a remote ancestry 
through a thousand thousand lives. It was 
a heritage he had received directly from 
One Eye and the she-wolf; but to them, 
in turn, it had been passed down through 
all the generations of wolves that had gone 
before. Fear!—that legacy of the Wild, 
which no animal may escape nor exchange 
for pottage. 

So the gray cub knew fear, though he 
knew not the stuff of which fear was made. 
Possibly he accepted it as one of the re- 
strictions of life. For he had already 
learned that there were such restrictions. 
Hunger he had known; and when he could 
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not appease his hunger he had felt restric- 
tion. The hard obstruction of the cave 
wall, the sharp nudge of his mother’s nose, 
the smashing stroke of her paw, the hunger 
unappeased of several famines, had borne 
in upon him that all was not freedom in 
the world, that to life there were limita- 
tions and restraints. These limitations and 
restraints were laws. To be obedient to 
them was to escape hurt and make for 
happiness. 

He did not reason the question out in 
this man fashion. He merely ciassified 
the things that hurt and the things that 
did not hurt. And after such classifica- 
tion he avoided the things that hurt, the 
restrictions and restraints, in order to en- 
joy the satisfactions and the remunera- 
tions of life. 

Thus it was that in obedience to the law 
laid down by his mother, and in obedience 
to the law of that unknown and nameless 
thing, fear, he kept away from the mouth 
of the cave. It remained to him a white 
wall of light. When his mother was ab- 
sent, he slept most of the time; while dur- 
ing the intervals that he was awake he 
kept very quiet, suppressing the whimper- 
ing cries that tickled in his throat and 
strove for noise. 

Once, lying awake, he heard a strange 
sound in the white wall. He did not know 
that it was a wolverine, standing outside, 
all a-tremble with its own daring, and cau- 
tiously scenting out the contents of the 
cave. The cub knew only that the sniff 
was strange, a something unclassified, 
therefore unknown and terrible—for the 
unknown was one of the chief elements 
that went into the making of fear. 

The hair bristled up on the gray cub’s 
back, but it bristled silently. How was 
he to know that this thing that sniffed was 
a thing at which to bristle? It was not 
born of any knowledge of his, yet it was 
the visible expression of the fear that was 
in him, and for which, in his own life, there 
was no accounting. But fear was accom- 
panied by another instinct—that of con- 
cealment. The cub was in a frenzy of 
terror, yet he lay without movement or 
sound, frozen, petrified into immobility, 
to all appearance dead. His mother, com- 
ing home, growled as she smelt the wolver- 
ine’s track, and bounded into the cave and 
licked and nozzled him with undue vehe- 


mence of affection. And the cub felt that 
somehow he had escaped a great hurt. 

But there were other forces at work in 
the cub, the greatest of which was growth. 
Instinct and law demanded of him obedi- 
ence. But growth demanded disobedience. 
His mother and fear impelled him to keep 
away from the white wall. Growth is 
life, and life is forever destined to make 
for light. So there was no damming up 
the tide of life that was rising within 
him—rising with every mouthful of meat 
he swallowed, with every breath he drew. 
In the end, one day, fear and obedience 
were swept away by the rush of life, and 
the cub straddled and sprawled toward the 
entrance. 

Unlike any other wall with which he had 
had experience, this wall seemed to recede 
from him as he approached. No hard sur- 
face collided with the tender little nose he 
thrust out tentatively before him. The 
substance of the wall seemed as permeable 
and yielding as light. And as condition, 
in his eyes, had the seeming of form, so he 
entered into what had been wall to him 
and bathed in the substance that com- 
posed it. 

It was bewildering. He was sprawling 
through solidity. And ever the light grew 
brighter. Fear urged him to go back, but 
growth drove him on. Suddenly he found 
himself at the mouth of the cave. The 
wall, inside which he had thought him- 
self, as suddenly leaped back before him 
to an immeasurable distance. The light 
had become painfully bright. He was 
dazzled by it. Likewise he was made 
dizzy by this abrupt and tremendous ex- 
tension of space. Automatically, his eyes 
were adjusting themselves to the bright- 
ness, focusing themselves to meet the in- 
creased distance of objects. At first, the 
wall had leaped beyond his vision. He 
now saw it again; but it had taken upon 
itself a remarkable remoteness. Also, its 
appearance had changed. It was now a 
variegated wall, composed of the trees that 
fringed the stream, the opposing mountain 
that towered above the trees, and the sky 
that out-towered the mountain. 

A great fear came upon him. This was 
more of the terrible unknown. He crouched 
down on the lip of the cave and gazed out 
on the world. He was very much afraid. 
Because it was unknown, it was hostile to 
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him. Therefore the hair stood up on end 
along his back, and his lips wrinkled weakly 
in an attempt at a ferocious and intimidat- 
ing snarl. Out of his puniness and fright 
he challenged and menaced the whole wide 
world. 

Nothing happened. He continued to 
gaze, and in his interest he forgot to snarl. 
Also, he forgot to be afraid. _For the time 
fear had been routed by growth, while 
growth had assumed the guise of curiosity. 
He began to notice near objects—an open 
portion of the stream that flashed in the 
sun, the blasted pine tree that stood at the 
base of the slope, and the slope itself, that 
ran right up to him and ceased two feet 
beneath the lip of the cave on which he 
crouched. 

Now the gray cub had lived all his days 
on a level floor. He had never experienced 
the hurt of a fall. He did not know what 
a fall was. So he stepped boldly out upon 
the air. His hind legs still rested on the 
cave lip, so he fell forward head downward. 
The earth struck him a harsh blow on the 
nose that made him yelp. Then he began 
rolling down the slope, over and over. He 
was in a panic of terror. The unknown 
had caught him at last. It had gripped 
savagely hold of him and was about to 
wreak upon him some terrific hurt. Growth 
was now routed by fear, and he ki-yi’d like 
any frightened puppy. 

The unknown bore him on he knew not 
to what frightful hurt, and he yelped and 
ki-yi’'d unceasingly. This was a different 
proposition from crouching in frozen fear 
while the unknown lurked just alongside. 
Now the unknown had caught tight hold 
of him. Silence would do no good. Be- 
sides, it was not fear, but terror, that con- 
vulsed him. 

But the slope grew more gradual, and its 
base was grass-covered. Here the cub lost 
momentum. When at last he came to a 
stop, he gave one last agonized yelp and 
then a long, whimpering wail. Also, and 
quite as a matter of course, as though in 
his life he had already made a thousand 
toilets, he proceeded to lick away the dry 
clay that soiled him. 

After that he sat up and gazed about 
him, as might the first man of the earth 
who landed upon Mars. The cub had 
broken through the wall of the world, the 
unknown had let go its hold of him, and 
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here he was without hurt. But the first 
man on Mars would have experienced less 
unfamiliarity than did he. Without any 
antecedent knowledge, without any warn- 
ing whatever that such existed, he found 
himself an explorer in a totally new world. 

Now that the terrible unknown had let 
go of him, he forgot that the unknown had 
any terrors. He was aware only of curi- 
osity in all the things about him. He in- 
spected the grass beneath him, the moss- 
berry plant just beyond, and the dead 
trunk of the blasted pine that stood on the 
edge of an open space among the trees. 
A squirrel, running around the base of the 
trunk, came full upon him, and gave him 
a great fright. He cowered down and 
snarled. But the squirrel was as badly 
scared. It ran up the tree, and from a 
point of safety chattered back savagely. 

This helped the cub’s courage, and 
though the woodpecker he next encoun- 
tered gave him a start, he proceeded con- 
fidently on his way. Such was his confi- 
dence, that when a moose bird impudently 
hopped up to him he reached out at it with 
a playful paw. The result was a sharp 
peck on the end of his nose that made him 
cower down and ki-yi. The noise he made 
was too much for the moose bird, who 
promptly sought safety in flight. 

But the cub was learning. His misty 
little mind had already made an un- 
conscious classification. There were live 
things and things not alive. Also, he must 
watch out for the live things. The things 
not alive remained always in one place; 
but the live things moved about and there 
was no telling what they might do. The 
thing to expect of them was the unex- 
pected, and for this he must be prepared. 

He traveled very clumsily. He ran into 
sticks and things. A twig that he thought 
a long way off would the next instant hit 
him on the nose or rake along his ribs. 
There were inequalities of surface. Some- 
times he overstepped and stubbed his 
nose. Quite as often he understepped 
and stubbed his feet. Then there were the 
pebbles and stones that turned under him 
when he trod upon them; and from them 
he came to know that the things not alive 
were not all in the same state of stable 
equilibrium as was his cave; also, that 
small things not alive were more liable 
than large things to fall down or turn over. 










But with every mishap he was learning. 
The longer he walked the better he walked. 
He was adjusting himself. He was learn- 
ing to calculate his own muscular move- 
ments, to know his physical limitations, 
to measure distances between objects and 
between objects and himself. 

His was the luck of the beginner. Born 
to be a hunter of meat (though he did not 
know it), he blundered upon meat just out- 
side his own cave-door on his first foray 
into the world. It was by sheer blunder- 
ing that he chanced upon the shrewdly 
hidden ptarmigan nest. He fell into it. 
He had essayed to walk along the trunk of 
a fallen pine. The rotten bark gave way 
under his feet, and with a despairing yelp 
he pitched down the rounded descent, 
smashed through the leafage and stalks of 
a small bush, and in the heart of the bush, 
on the ground, fetched up in the midst of 
seven ptarmigan chicks. 

They made noises, and at first he was 
frightened at them. Then he perceived 
that they were very little, and he became 
bolder. They moved. He placed his paw 
on one, and its movements were acceler- 
ated. This was a source of enjoyment 
to him. He smelled it. He picked it up 
in his mouth. It struggled and tickled his 
tongue. At the same time he was made 
aware of a sensation of hunger. His jaws 
closed together. There was a crunching 
of fragile bones, and warm blood ran in his 
mouth. The taste of it was good. This 
was meat, the same as his mother gave 
him, only it was alive between his teeth, 
and therefore better. So he ate the ptar- 
migan. Nor did he stop till he had de- 
voured the whole brood. Then he licked 
his chops in quite the same way his mother 
did, and began to crawl out of the bush. 

He encountered a feathered whirlwind. 
He was confused and blinded by the rush 
of it and the beat of angry wings. He hid 
his head between his paws and yelped. 
The blows increased. The mother ptarmi- 
gan was inafury. Then he became angry. 
He rose up, snarling, striking out with his 
paws. He sank his tiny teeth into one of 
the wings and pulled and tugged sturdily. 
The ptarmigan struggled against him, 
showering blows upon him with her free 
wing. It was his first battle. He was elated. 
He forgot all about the unknown. He no 
longer was afraid of anything. He was 
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fighting, tearing at a live thing that was 
striking at him. Also, this live thing was 
meat. The lust to kill was on him. He 
had just destroyed little live things. He 
would now destroy a big live thing. He was 
too busy and happy to know that he was 
happy. He was thrilling and exulting in 
ways new to him and greater to him than 
any he had known before. 

He held on to the wing and growled be- 
tween his tight-clenched teeth. The ptar- 
migan dragged him out of the bush. When 
she turned and tried to drag him back into 
the bush’s shelter, he pulled her away 
from it and on into the open. And all the 
time she was making outcry and striking 
with her wing, while feathers were flying 
like a snowfall. The pitch to which he 
was aroused was tremendous. All the 
fighting blood of his breed was up in him 
and surging through him. This was living, 
though he did not know it. He was real- 
izing his own meaning in the world; he 
was doing that for which he was made— 
killing meat and battling to kill it. He 
was justifying his existence, than which 
life can do no greater; for life achieves its 
summit when it does to the uttermost that 
which it was equipped to do. 

After a time the ptarmigan ceased her 
struggling. He still held her by the wing, 
and they lay on the ground and looked at 
each other. He tried to growl threaten- 
ingly, ferociously. She pecked on his nose, 
which by now, what of previous adven- 
tures, was sore. He winced but held on. 
She pecked him again and again. From 
wincing he went to whimpering. He tried 
to back away from her, oblivious of the 
fact that by his hold on her he dragged 
her after him. A rain of pecks fell on his 
ill-used nose. The flood of fight ebbed 
down in him, and, releasing his prey, he 
turned tail and scampered off across the 
open in inglorious retreat. 

He lay down to rest on the other side of 
the open, near the edge of the bushes, his 
tongue lolling out, his chest heaving and 
panting, his nose still hurting him and 
causing him to continue his whimper. But 
as he lay there, suddenly there came to 
him a feeling as of something terrible im- 
pending. The unknown with all its ter- 
rors rushed upon him, and he shrank back 
instinctively into the shelter of the bush. 
As he did so a draught of air fanned him, 









































































and a large, winged body swept ominously 


and silently past. A hawk, driving down 
out of the blue, had barely missed him. 

While he lay in the bush, recovering 
from this fright and peering fearfully out, 
the mother ptarmigan, on the other side 
of the open space, fluttered out of the rav- 
aged nest. It was because of her loss that 
she paid no attention to the winged bolt 
of the sky. But the cub saw, and it was 
a warning and a lesson to him—the swift 
downward swoop of the hawk, the short 
skim of its body just above the ground, the 
strike of its talons in the body of the ptar- 
migan, the ptarmigan’s squawk of agony 
and fright, and the hawk’s rush upward 
into the blue, carrying the ptarmigan away 
with it. 

It was a long time before the cub left 
his shelter. He had learned much. Live 
things were meat. They were good to eat. 
Also, live things, when they were iarge 
enough, could give hurt. It was better to 
eat small live things like ptarmigan chicks, 
and to let alone large live things like ptar- 
migan hens. Nevertheless he felt a little 
prick of ambition, a sneaking desire to 
have another battle with that ptarmigan 
hen—only the hawk had carried her away. 
Maybe there were other ptarmigan hens. 
He would go and see. 

He came down a shelving bank to the 
stream. He had never seen water before. 
The footing looked good. There were no 
inequalities of surface. He stepped boldly 
out on it, and went down, crying with fear, 
into the embrace of the unknown. It was 
cold, and he gasped, breathing quickly. 
The water rushed into his lungs instead of 
the air that had always accompanied his 
act of breathing. The suffocation he ex- 
perienced was like the pang of death. To 
him it signified death. He had no con- 
scious knowledge of death, but like every 
animal of the Wild, he possessed the in- 
stinct of death. To him it stood as the 
greatest of hurts. It was the very essence 
of the unknown; it was the sum of the 
terrors of the unknown, the one culmi- 
nating and unthinkable catastrophe that 
could happen to him, about which he knew 
nothing and about which he feared every- 
thing. 

He came to the surface, and the sweet 
air rushed into his open mouth. He did 
not go down again. Quite as though it had 
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been a long-established custom of his, he 
struck out with all his legs and began to 
swim. The near bank was a yard away; 
but he had come up with his back to it, 
and the first thing his eyes rested upon was 
the opposite bank, toward which he im- 
mediately began to swim. The stream 
was a small one, but in the pool it widened 
out to a score of feet. 

Midway in the passage the current 
picked up the cub and swept him down- 
stream. He was caught in the miniature 
rapid at the bottom of the pool. Here was 
little chance for swimming. The quiet 
water had become suddenly angry. Some- 
times he was under, sometimes on top. 
At all times he was in violent motion, now 
being turned over or around, and again 
being smashed against a rock. And with 
every rock he struck he yelped. His prog- 
ress was a series of yelps, from which might 
have been adduced the number of rocks he 
encountered. 

Below the rapid was a second pool, and 
here, captured by the eddy, he was gently 
borne to the bank and as gently deposited 
on a bed of gravel. He crawled franti- 
cally clear of the water and lay down. He 
had learned some more about the world. 
Water was not alive. Yet it moved. Also, 
it looked as solid as the earth, but was 
without any solidity at all. His conclu- 
sion was that things were not always what 
they appeared to be. The cub’s fear of 
the unknown was an inherited distrust, 
and it had now been strengthened by ex- 
perience. Thenceforth, in the nature of 
things, he would possess an abiding dis- 
trust of appearances. He would have to 
learn the reality of a thing before he could 
put his faith into it. 

One other adventure was destined for 
him that day.- He had recollected that 
there was such a thing in the world as his 
mother. And then there came to him a 
feeling that he wanted her more than all 
the rest of the things in the world. Not 
only was his body tired with the adven- 
tures he had undergone, but his little brain 
was equally tired. In all the days he had 


lived it had not worked so hard as on this 
one day. Furthermore, he was sleepy. 
So he started out to look for the cave and 
his mother, feeling at the same time an 
overwhelming rush of loneliness and help- 
lessness. 
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He was sprawling along between some 
bushes, when he heard a sharp intimidating 
cry. There was a flash of yellow before his 
eyes. He saw a weasel leaping swiftly 
away from him. It was a small live thing, 
and he had no fear. Then, before him, at 
his feet, he saw an extremely small live 
thing, only several inches long, a young 
weasel, that, like himself, had disobediently 
gone out adventuring. It tried to retreat 
before him. He turned it over with his 
paw. It made a queer, grating noise. 
The next moment the flash of yellow re- 
appeared before his eyes. He heard again 
the intimidating cry, and at the same in- 
stant received a severe blow on the side of 
the neck and felt the sharp teeth of the 
mother weasel cut into his flesh. 

While he yelped and ki-yi’d and scram- 
bled backward, he saw the mother weasel 
leap upon her young one and disappear 
with it into the neighboring thicket. The 
cut of her teeth in his neck still hurt, but 
his feelings were hurt more grievously, and 
he sat down and weakly whimpered. This 
mother weasel was so small and so savage! 
He was yet to learn that for size and weight 
the weasel was the most ferocious, vindic- 
tive and terrible of all the killers of the 
Wild. But a portion of this knowledge 
was quickly to be his. 

He was still whimpering when the mother 
weasel reappeared. She did not rush him, 
now that her young one was safe. She ap- 
proached more cautiously, and the cub had 
full opportunity to observe her lean, snake- 
like body, and her head, erect, eager and 
snake-like itself. Her sharp, menacing cry 
sent the hair bristling along his back, and 
he snarled warningly at her. She came 
closer and closer. There was a leap, swifter 
than his unpracticed sight, and the lean, 
yellow body disappeared for a moment 
out of the field of vision. Fhe next mo- 
ment she was at his throat, her teeth 
buried in his hair and flesh. 

At first he snarled and tried to fight; but 
he was very young, and this was only his 
first day in the world, and his snarl became 
a whimper, his fight a struggle to escape. 
The weasel never relaxed her hold. She 
hung on, striving to press down with her 
teeth to the great vein where his life-blood 
bubbled. The weasel was a drinker of 
blood, and it was ever her preference to 
drink from the throat of life itself. 





The gray cub would have died, and there 
would have been no story to write about 
him, had not the she-wolf come bounding 
through the bushes. The weasel let go 
the cub and flashed at the she-wolf’s throat, 
missing, but getting a hold on the jaw in- 
stead. The she-wolf flirted her head like 
the snap of a whip, breaking the weasel’s 
hold and flinging it high in the air. And, 
still in the air, the she-wolf’s jaws closed 
on the lean, yellow body, and the weasel 
knew death between the crunching teeth. 

The cub experienced another access of 
affection on the part of his mother. Her 
joy at finding him seemed greater even 
than his joy at being found. She nozzled 
him and caressed him and licked the cuts 
made in him by the weasel’s teeth. Then, 
between them, mother and cub, they ate 
the blood-drinker, and after that went 
back to the cave and slept. 


CHAPTER V 
THE LAW OF MEAT 


The cub’s development was rapid. He 
rested for two days, and then ventured 
forth from the cave again. It was on this 
adventure that he found the young weasel 
whose mother he had helped eat, and he 
saw to it that the young weasel went the 
way of its mother. But on this trip he did 
not get lost. When he grew tired he found 
his way back to, the cave and slept. And 
every day thereafter found him out and 
ranging a wider area. 

He began to get an accurate measure- 
ment of his strength and his weakness, 
and to know when to be bold and when to 
be cautious. He found it expedient to be 
cautious all the time, except for the rare 
moments’ when, assured of his own intre- 
pidity, he abandoned himself to petty rages 
and lusts. 

He was always a little demon of fury 
when he chanced upon a stray ptarmigan. 
Never did he fail to respond savagely to 
the chatter of the squirrel he had first met 
on the blasted pine, while the sight of a 
moose bird almost invariably put him into 
the wildest of rages; for he never forgot 
the peck on the nose he had received from 
the first of that ilk he encountered. 

But there were times when even a moose 
bird failed to affect him, and those were 
times when he felt himself to be in danger 
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from some other prowling meat-hunter. 
He never forgot the hawk, and its moving 
shadow always sent him crouching into the 
nearest thicket. He no longer sprawled 
and straddled, and already he was develop- 
ing the gait of his mother, slinking and 
furtive, apparently without exertion, yet 
sliding along with a swiftness that was as 
deceptive as it was imperceptible. 

In the matter of meat, his luck had been 
all in the beginning. The seven ptarmigan 
chicks and the baby weasel represented 
the sum of his killings. His desire to kill 
strengthened with the days, and he cher- 
ished hungry ambitions for the squirrel 
that chattered so volubly and always in- 
formed all wild creatures that the wolf-cub 
was approaching. But as birds flew in 
the air, squirrels could climb trees, and the 
cub could only try to crawl unobserved 
upon the squirrel when it was on the 
ground. 

The cub entertained a great respect for 
his mother. She could get meat, and she 
never failed to bring him his share. Fur- 
ther, she was unafraid of things. It did 
not occur to him that this fearlessness was 
founded upon experience and knowledge. 
Its effect on him was that of an impression 
of power. His mother represented power; 
and as he grew older he felt this power in 
the sharper admonishment of her paw; 
while the reproving nudge of her nose gave 
place to the slash of her fangs. For this, 
likewise, he respected his mother. She 
compelled obedience from him, and the 
older he grew the shorter grew her temper. 

Famine came again, and the cub with 
clearer consciousness knew once more the 
bite of hunger. The she-wolf ran herself 
thin in the quest for meat. She rarely 
slept any more in the cave, spending most 
of her time on the meat trail and spending 
it vainly. This famine was not a long one, 
but it was severe while it lasted. The cub 
found no more milk in his mother’s breast, 
nor did he get one mouthful of meat for 
himself. 

Before, he had hunted in play, for the 
sheer joyousness of it; now he hunted in 
deadly earnestness, and found nothing. 
Yet the failure of it accelerated his de- 
velopment. He studied the habits of the 
squirrel with greater carefulness, and strove 
with greater craft to steal upon it and sur- 
prise it. He studied the wood-mice and 
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tried to dig them out of their burrows; 
and he learned much about the ways of 
moose birds and woodpeckers. And there 
came a day when the hawk’s shadow did 
not drive him crouching into the bushes. 
He had grown stronger, and wiser, and 
more confident. Also, he was desperate. 
So he sat on his haunches, conspicuously, 
in an open space, and challenged the hawk 
down out of the sky. For he knew that 
there, floating in the blue above him, was 
meat, the meat his stomach yearned after 
so insistently. But the hawk refused to 
come down and give battle, and the cub 
crawled away into a thicket and whimpered 
his disappointment and hunger. 

The famine broke. The she-wolf brought 
home meat. It was strange meat, different 
from any she had ever brought before. It 
was a lynx kitten, partly grown, like the 
cub, but not so large. And it was all for 
him. His mother had satisfied her hunger 
elsewhere; though he did not know that it 
was the rest of the lynx litter that had gone 
to satisfy her. Nor did he know the des- 
perateness of her deed. He knew only 
that the velvet-furred kitten was meat, 
and he ate and waxed happier with every 
mouthful. 

A full stomach conduces to inaction, and 
the cub lay in the cave, sleeping against his 
mother’s side. He was aroused by her 
snarling. Never had he heard her snarl 
so terribly. Possibly in her whole life it 
was the most terrible snarl she ever gave. 
There was reason for it, and none knew 
it better than she. A lynx’s lair is not 
despoiled with impunity. In the full glare 
of the afternoon light, crouching in the 
entrance of the cave, the cub saw the lynx 
mother. The hair rippled up all along his 
back at the sight. Here was fear, and it 
did not require his instinct to tell him of 
it. And if sight alone were not sufficient 
the cry of rage the intruder gave, begin- 
ning with a snarl and rushing abruptly up- 
ward into a hoarse screech, was convincing 
enough in itself. 

The cub felt the prod of the life that was 
in him, and stood up and snarled valiantly 
by his mother’s side. But she thrust him 
ignominiously away and behind her. Be- 
cause of the low-roofed entrance the lynx 
could not leap in, and when she made a 
crawling rush of it the she-wolf sprang upon 
her and pinned her down. The cub saw 
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little of the battle. There was a tremen- 
dous snarling and spitting and screeching. 
The two animals threshed about, the lynx 
ripping and tearing with her claws and 
using her teeth as well, while the she-wolf 
used her teeth alone. 

Once, the cub sprang in and sank his 
teeth into the hind leg of the iynx. He 
clung on, growling savagely. Though he 
did not know it, by the weight of his body 
he clogged the action of the leg and thereby 
saved his mother much damage. A change 
in the battle crushed him under both their 
bodies and wrenched loose his hold. The 
next moment the two mothers separated, 
and, before they rushed together again, 
the lynx lashed out at the cub with a huge 
fore paw that ripped his shoulder open to 
the bone and sent him hurtling sidewise 
against the wall. Then was added to the 
uproar the cub’s shrill yelp of pain and 
fright. But the fight lasted so long that 
he had time to cry himself out and to ex- 
perience a second burst of courage; and 
the end of the battle found him again 
clinging to a hind leg and furiously growl- 
ing between his teeth. 

The lynx was dead. But the she-wolf 
was very weak and sick. At first she 
caressed the cub and licked his wounded 
shoulder; but the blood she had lost had 
taken with it her strength, and for all of a 
day and a night she lay by her dead foe’s 
side, without movement, scarcely breath- 
ing. For a week she never left the cave, 
except for water, and then her movements 
were slow and painful. At the end of that 
time the lynx was devoured, while the she- 
wolf’s wounds had healed s»fficiently to 
permit her to take the meat trail again. 

The cub’s shoulder was stiff and sore, 
and for some time he limped from the ter- 
rible slash he had received. But the world 
now seemed changed. He went about in 
it with greater confidence, with a feeling 
of prowess that had not been his in the 
days before the battle with the lynx. He 
had looked upon life in a more ferocious 
aspect; he had fought; he had buried his 
teeth in the flesh of a foe; and he had sur- 
vived. And because of all this he carried 
himself more boldly, with a touch of de- 
fiance that was new in him. He was no 
longer afraid of minor things, and much 
of his timidity had vanished, though the 
unknown never ceased to press upon him 


with its mysteries and terrors, intangible 
and ever-menacing. 

He began to accompany his mother on 
the meat trail, and he saw much of the kill- 
ing of meat and began to play his part in 
it. And in his own dim way he learned 
the law of meat. There were two kinds of 
life—his own kind and the other kind. 
His own kind included his mother and 
himself. The other kind included all live 
things that moved. But the other kind 
was divided. One portion was what his 
own kind killed and ate. This portion 
was composed of the non-killers and the 
small killers. The other portion killed and 
ate his own kind, or was killed and eaten by 
his own kind. And out of this classifica- 
tion arose the law. The aim of life was 
meat. Life itself was meat. Life lived 
on life. There were the eaters and the 
eaten. The law was: EAT or BE EATEN. 
He did not formulate the law in clear, set 
terms and moralize about it. He did not 
even think the law; he merely lived the 
law without thinking about it at all. 

He saw the law operating around him on 
every side. He had eaten the ptarmigan 
chicks. The hawk had eaten the ptarmi- 
gan mother. The hawk would also have 
eaten him. Later, when he had grown 
more formidable, he wanted to eat the 
hawk. .He had eaten the lynx kitten. 
The lynx mother would have eaten him 
had she not herself been killed and eaten. 
And so it went. The law was being lived 
about him by all live things, and he him- 
self was part and parcel of the law. He 
was a killer. His only food was meat, live 
meat, that ran away swiftly before him, 
or flew into the air, or climbed trees, or hid 
in the ground, or faced him and fought 
with him, or turned the tables and ran 
after him. 

Had the cub thought in man-fashion, he 
might have epitomized life as a voracious 
appetite, and the world as a place wherein 
ranged a multitude of appetites, pursuing 
and being pursued, hunting and _ being 
hunted, eating and being eaten, all in 
blindness and confusion, with violence and 
disorder, a chaos of gluttony and slaughter, 
ruled over by chance, merciless, endless. 

But the cub did not think in man-fashion. 
He did not look at things with wide vision. 
He was single-purposed, and entertained 
but one thought or desire at a time. Be- 











sides the law of meat there were a myriad 
other and lesser laws for him to learn and 


obey. The world was filled with surprise. 
The stir of the life that was in him, the play 
of his muscles, was an unending happiness. 
To run down meat was to experience thrills 
and elations. His rages and battles were 
pleasures. Terror itself, and the mystery 
of the unknown, lent to his living. 

And there were easements and satisfac- 
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tions. To have a full stomach, to doze 
lazily in the sunshine—such things were 
remuneration in full for his ardors and 
toils; while his ardors and toils were in 
themselves self-remunerative. They were 
expressions of life, and life is always happy 
when it is expressing itself. So the cub 
had no quarrel with his hostile environ- 
ment. He was very much alive, very 
happy and very proud of himself. 


(To be continued.) 
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ON THE ROAD TO QUAINT 
PAZ 


BY W. T. BURRES, M.D. 
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OMPARATIVELY few _ travelers 
C reach the plateaus of the central 
Andes, the majority vaguely peo- 
pling South America with savages. It is 
true that in the Amazon and the Orinoco 
basins, and in cther isolated sections, ab- 
solute savages roam unacquainted with 
civilized man; but the entire coast coun- 
try, and many miles inland, furnish a va- 
riety of interesting sights which well re- 
pay the long and at times inconvenient 
journey. 

The first thought of the South American 
traveler should be of the prehistoric peo- 
ples that have left cyclopean ruins in an 
almost continuous line from Colombia to 
Bolivia. The present inhabitants are a 
mongrel product of various bloods, and 
interesting merely as a study of degener- 
ative changes following indiscriminate ra- 
cial mixing. Exception must be made, 
however, to large regions populated almost 
entirely by Quechua, Aymara, and other 
Indians that are doubtless in the same 
relative state they were thousands of years 
ago. 

The object of this article is not to discuss 
the origin and history of these races, but 
to tell of a journey across Lake Titicaca to 
the ruins of Tiaguanaco and quaint old 
La Paz. 

To reach the Lake, which is about three 
hundred miles from the Pacific Coast, re- 
quires two days by rail from the seaport 
of Mollendo, with a stop over night at 
Arequipa. Especially is the second day 
uncertain in its possibilities, for the anti- 
quated engines are subject to breakdown 
at any moment. The added probability 


of suffering from mountain sickness in the 
high altitudes, and the poor food procurable 
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along the line, do not inspire one with 
insatiable longing to repeat the journey. 
However, such is the easiest and quickest 
way of reaching Puno, the Peruvian port 
which rests on the western shore of the 
Lake, at 12,500 feet elevation. 

A stay in the cold, uninteresting town 
is hardly enjoyable, but two sights are 
worth the traveler’s attention. One is a 
really beautiful view from a rocky hill just 
west of the town, where the beholder is 
removed from the unwashed people and the 
malodorous and unsanitary streets which 
characterize Spanish-American towns. The 
second object of interest is the old cathe- 
dral, built in the time of Pizarro, and still 
standing firm and intact. 

The market, stores and buildings do not 
merit comment. The water front, how- 
ever, presents some novel features, chief 
of which are the numerous native boats, 
called balsas, which are made of reeds and 
rushes ingeniously bound together with 
fiber cords and vary in length from thir- 
teen to twenty feet. They carry two up- 
right wooden poles which support the reed- 
mat sail. Not a particle of metal enters 
into the construction and the balsa is un- 
sinkable, but after a few weeks of usage 
becomes water-logged and clumsy. With 
a favoring breeze fair time is possible, but 
in a calm or against the wind they are 
poled over the shallow margins of the 
Lake. The Indian generally carries his 
family, dogs, sheep and other possessions 
in his balsa, as well as skins, potatoes and 
other articles of barter which he exchanges 
at the stores for utensils or donates to the 
priests; but the greater portion is convert- 
ed into alcohol on which he becomes glori- 
ously drunk, together with his squaw and 


The market at Puno—a beggar on the right. 


friends. He is a stupid, shiftless, and 
degenerate animal—the Peruvian Indian. 
Two small steamers ply between Puno 


and the port of Guaqui on the Bolivian 
side, over a hundred miles distant, and it 
is difficult to realize one is navigating at 


two and a half miles above sea level. 


Numerous waterfowl are seen all over the 
shallow portions of the Lake; ducks, gulls, 
snipe, and still more noticeable are many 
flocks of flamingoes. Fish may be seen at 
any time in the clear, cold water, but none 
of them is large. Some varieties furnish 
good food and are consumed in quantities 


Quechua Indian types, who live as did their ancestors a thousand years ago. 











by the Indians, and served in the hotels of 
Puno and La Paz. On reaching the princi- 
pal body of the lake the wind increases, the 
waves become choppy, the steamer pitches 
and rolls disagreeably, and few escape sea- 
sickness. Land fades from view and the 
sensation of traveling at sea is complete. 
As the steamer nears from time to time 
the irregular coast line, the surrounding 
hills show frequent villages and horizontal 
lines, indicating the terraces of cultivated 
patches, dotted with grazing sheep and 
llamas. The 
passengers al- 
ways look 
eagerly for 
the famous 
Island of Ti- 
ticaca, the 
fount of Inca 
traditions, 
which is chief 
of a small 
archipelago 
measuring 
about three 
by seven 
miles, and 
contains a 
number of 
ruins of or- 
dinary work- 
manship, 
much inferior 
to those of 
Cuzco. 
Several 
hours before 
reaching Gua- 
qui the boat 
follows a 
deep, narrow 
strait between 
islands of con- 
siderable 
beauty, whose 
picturesque villages give them an air of 
importance, each town having its con- 
spicuous chapel, often dilapidated and an- 
cient in appearance. The rolling hills as 


usual are well cultivated, with fields of 
barley and potatoes which alternate with 
bright red and purple patches of quinoa. 
Balsas spread their unique sails across the 
strait or skirt the rush-lined shore, but no 
is wafted across the water. No 


song 
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Buildings overlooking a stream that runs through La Paz. 
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laughter and merry-making issue from the 
stupid, unromantic Indian as he views his 
beautiful surroundings. Stolidly he fol- 
lows the beaten path of centuries, repeat- 
ing the monotonous life of his ancestors, 
with neither the ability nor the desire to 
advance. He simply forms a unit among 
the myriads of inferior races that since 
time immemorial have lived their aimless 
lives and complicated the great human 
problem. 

As the snowy range of mountains—the 
pride of Bo- 
livia—comes 
into view far 
off in the east, 
the steamer 
reaches an- 
other narrow 
channel, 
bumps from 
one side to 
the other, and 
draws up to 
the wharf at 
Guaqui. This 
small port is 
not attractive 
with its new 
buildings and 
galvanized 
iron roofs, 
but new and 
comfortable 
American 
cars carry the 
traveler the 
three or four 
hours’ jour- 
ney across the 
plateau which 
separates this 
from the other 
new and gal- 
vanized-r oof 
station of Alto 
La Paz, lying above the valley of the capi- 
tal city. The ride is over a long, narrow 
valley, bounded on either side by low, culti- 
vated hills. Cattle, llamas, donkeys and 
sheep are numerous and seem to thrive well 
enough on the scanty vegetation. Many 
sections of the valley bed are planted, and 
the remainder show furrows of former culti- 
vation. The soil is not rich and evidently 
will not mature crops. Mile after mile 
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shows nothing but gravel, while approach- 
ing the Alto continuous gravel beds of great 
depth are disclosed by the cuts and excava- 
tions of railroad construction. In all direc- 
tions, and from fifty to one hundred feet 
apart, are mounds of surface rocks which 
the Indians have gathered in order that 
the soil might be made cultivable. 

The most important and the first station 
out of Guaqui is Tiaguanaco, the goal of 
every South American traveler interested 
in archeology. The sadly neglected con- 
dition of these monuments of a former re- 
markable race stands for a government’s 
crime. Bolivia must face the shame of 
having allowed their indiscriminate and 
avaricious destruction by bands of so- 
called scientists. Arches and walls have 
been thrown down in the mad search for 
hidden golden treasure. Hewn blocks and 
carved images have been removed to build 
and adorn “modern” buildings; and even 
the statues remaining have been disfigured 
by vandals who have used them as targets 
for gun practice. Eyes and ears, scroll- 
work and hieroglyphics have been in part 
destroyed by bullets whose lead splashes 
are now Visible. And more. Sordid treas- 
ure seekers have carried away for general 
sale images, ornaments, utensils, etc., etc., 
and in their mad and ignorant search have 
destroyed rare ceramic treasures of whose 
value they were ignorant. 

Grand though they are even in desola- 
tion, the present state of these ruins, as the 
direct result of gross vandalism, arouses 
the indignation and the sorrow of the 
traveler. Excavations extend in all direc- 
tions, but the work is not yet half done. It 
should be carried on in a scientific manner 
under government control, so the arche- 
ological world may be enriched by what- 
ever discoveries are made. Being upon a 
nearly level site, the ruins of Tiaguanaco 
are not so imposing as those of Cuzco and 
Ollantay-tambo, but they are probably 
older by centuries and represent a some- 
what higher civilization, if that term may 
be applied to the achievements of a semi- 
barbaric people. 

The traveler arrives at the Alto with the 
pampa and the low (measured from the 
valley bed) hills behind him; to the left 
glisten the snow and the glaciers of lofty 
Andean peaks, and in front is the sharp 
rim of the hidden valley. Boarding one 
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of the numerous coaches which await each 
train, he begins a forty minute drive which 
he will never forget. Almost immediately 
a sharp turn reveals a panoramic view of 
beauty rarely seen, and difficult to describe. 

Ages of weather wear have cut out the 
La Paz valley, carrying away the loose 
gravel, dissolving successive layers of vol- 
canic mud and ash, leaving fantastic earth- 
pyramids to act as sentinels along the well- 
demarcated rim. To the north-east the 
snow-covered Huaina Potosi, though many 
leagues distant, looks over the rim, and 
twenty-five miles to the south-east the 
majestic mountain of Illimani, held in 
superstitious awe by the Indians, raises its 
21,000 feet of snow- and ice-covered rock 
as an immovable guardian of the whole 
region. On the south and west the earth- 
pyramids fade away in hazy colors. Fif- 
teen hundred feet below nestles red-roofed 
La Paz in peaceful quietude, as if conscious 
of the protecting influence of the mountain 
barriers. 

The rattling coach soon brought us back 
to practical thoughts as it dashed down the 
winding road and around the curves un- 
der the reckless care of a native driver. 
Reaching the outskirts of the town we ran 
into a six-horse freight team, and were 
thus delayed a quarter of an hour extri- 
cating the horses, which proved tractable, 
due, probably, to many like experiences. 

Many interesting features arrest the at- 
tention of the traveler at La Paz, which 
is so far from the beaten path that it is 
little changed by foreign contact. A lim- 
ited number of electric lights and tele- 
phones are the only up-to-date improve- 
ments. No tramways are seen, or other 
modern means of altering the primitive 
life. A goodly number of German and 
French, a few English, and perhaps a 
dozen American residents make up the 
foreign total of 60,000 inhabitants. A 
military band plays twice a week in the 
plaza, when the people promenade — the 
aristocratic portion walking back and forth 
on the upper side of the square, instead of 
encircling it as they do in all other Spanish- 
American towns which I have visited. The 
young men congregate to stare at the young 
ladies, who are seldom on the streets at 
other times. I did not see a single beau- 
tiful woman at the many such gatherings 
I attended, but there are, however, pretty 
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types among the Chola class, as that mix- 
ture of Spanish, Indian and foreign blood 
is called. Little glazed hats, high-heeled 
shoes and fancy stockings which are dis- 
played by very short skirts, form the dis- 
tinctive dress of the Cholas. Gaudy 
shawls and jewelry, with the omnipresent 
bundle held on their backs by vari-colored 
fajas, are also a part of their makeup. 
Their usually pretty teeth, eyes and nat- 
ural ruddy color give them an appearance 
so pleasing as to have made them famous 
in southern countries. Especially om the 
numerous feast days do they bedeck them- 
selves in great splendor. Those of Chola 
blood are widely separated from the stupid 
and unattractive Indians, but cannot as- 
pire to the inner aristocratic circle. 

As the capital city, La Paz is the social 
and political center, and its streets present 
an animated business-like appearance, the 
volume of commerce carried being enor- 
mous. Competition is exceedingly keen 
in all lines, and the great number of stores 
of every description creates wonderment 
among sight-seers as to where the buyers 
come from. In addition to the shops is 
also one of the largest outdoor markets in 
South America, where in a big, many- 
stalled building every article and variety 
of product under the Bolivian sun is placed 
on sale. In the streets adjoining hundreds 
of women sit on the curbing or paving 
stones, each with her stock of merchandise 
placed in view on the ground to attract 


custom. Saturdays and Sundays are the 
days of greatest activity, when hundreds 
of Indians arrive from the surrounding 
country. Flowers are very abundant, and 
fruits also when in season, but the latter 
are expensive and of inferior quality. 
Jaguar and leopard skins and gaudy 
feathers brought from the Beni region be- 
yond the Cordillera, bright-colored Indian 
blankets, belts of intricate design, woolen 
hoods and vicufia ponchos are also on sale. 

La Paz, which is the center of what 
culture exists in Bolivia, is admitted by the 
authorities to contain ninety per cent. of 
illiterates, and doubtless the estimate is 
as favorable as possible. Several Roman 
Catholic schools exist where a narrow, ele- 
mentary education is given; also a univer- 
sity with various departments, including 
law, medicine and theology. Several able 
physicians practice in the city, but they 
were educated in foreign schools. The the- 
ological department receives its crude ma- 
terial from almost any source, and many 
of the priests are liberally supplied with 
Indian blood, some of them low-browed, 
immoral loafers, whom any amount of 
training would never convert into men of 
high ideals. 

The Prado is a wide street converted 
into a promenade by eucalyptus and other 
trees, and several creditable statues and 
fountains; it provides a very refreshing 
retreat from the motley crowds of the 
streets. 





IN JUNE 
BY MATILDA HUGHES 


A quiet hour beneath the trees; 
A little, whispering, lazy breeze; 

A perfect sky, 
Where, now and then, an idle cloud 
Strayed from its mates to wander by, 
And near the border of the wood 
A thrush that sang, serene and strong, 
The flute notes of the perfect song 

We almost understood; 
Then eventide—and in the light 


The mystery that preludes the night. 


- 
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“AND ALL THE FISH THAT HE DID CATCH WERE IN HIS MOTHER’S PAIL.” 








HIS BATTLE 


BY NORMAN 


T was rather late in the evening when 
the battle-scarred veteran hitched his 
chair out from behind the stove and 

coughed ever so slightly as he stole a 
glance at the proprietor, who was wiping 
the bar. 

“Boys,” said he, “I’ve been through a 
good many things that the heft o’ you fel- 
lers would agree was middlin’ tough, but 
the wust I ever was through was Turkey 
Ridge. Ever hear o’ Turkey Ridge?” 

He cast an eagle eye at the circle of 
bronzed faces and smiled wearily as he 
moved his gaze in the direction of the 
proprietor. 

“What kind of a disease is it, Cap?” in- 
terrogated an individual in a far corner. 

The veteran stiffened. 

“It was th’ dingdongdest kind of a 
maulin’ match that took place durin’ th’ 
hull war, an’ fer one I’m mighty glad | got 
out alive. Why, out o’ thirty-seven hun- 
derd men that went into it all I ever see 
arterward was me ’n Jabe Wiggins. | 
tell ye, th’ way us two fellers stood with our 
backs agin’ each other an’ fit was a cau- 
tion to——” 

“When was this eppysode, Cap?’’ broke 
in the proprietor, as he poised the towel in 
mid-air. 

The veteran glanced up quickly and ex- 
posed his snaggy gums. 

“Febbywary th’ ’leventh, ’65,”’ said he. 
“We was under Grant an’ we'd been 
brushin’ up agin’ ol’ Stunwall Jackson till 
we'd got reduced down to jest twenty- 
eight hunderd fightin’ men. Our camp 
was on a big slope, an’ one day we got word 
that th’ Johnnies was congregatin’ down 
below us about fifteen thousand strong. 
They had us cornered all right and things 
looked blue for the ol’ Twenty-ninth, | 
tell ye. Grant was a-saddlin’ up his racin’ 
hoss to make his escape when I| goes over 
an’ slaps ’im on th’ shoulder. 

“Brace up, Simp, old boy!’ I says— 
allus called ’im Simp, bein’ on sech good 
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terms with ’im—‘brace up strong! If 
them fellers are goin’ to tackle us while 
me ’n Jabe Wiggins is here, they'll get 
somethin’ they ain’t a-hankerin’ fer,’ | 
says. 

“That tickled th’ general a heap, | could 
see, an’ he onbuckled th’ saddle agin. 

““Thanky, Jim,’ says he, ‘yer th’ 
bravest sojer | ever see,’ says he, an’ Grant 
never said them same words to no other 
person afore ner sinst. 

“T teched my hat an’ bowed half way to 
th’ ground, for th’ braver a man is th’ per- 
liter he allus gits—ever notice it? 

“Well, about four o’clock next mornin’ 
th’ bugle busted loose an’ we heard a ter- 
rific hullabaloo from down below. I stuck 
my head out o’ th’ tent flap an’ see th’ 
enemy a-chargin’. rippity-snort right at 
us, laying behin’ their ponies’ necks an’ 
yellin’ their war-whoops to beat all git e 

“War-whoops?”’ ejaculated the proprie- 
tor. 

“Exactly, sir, an’ when up’rds o’ twenty- 
two thousand man-eatin’ Sioux Injuns are 
whoopin’ all to once like they did at Tur- 
key Ridge, I want to tell ye it interferes 
with sleepin’. In a minute them savages 
begun firin’ arrers in onto us thicker ’n 
hailstuns, an’ then come tommyhawks an’ 
bowie knives in a manner fit to make a 
statoo nervous. 

“Me ’n Jabe was gettin’ our clothes on 
about as lively as we could under th’ cir- 
cumstances an’ I says to Jabe, says I: 

“* Jabe, there’s only nine hundred of us 
in this here trap, an’ if I die ye’ll tell th’ 
folks about it, | reckon?’ 

“*T will, Jim,’ says he. 

“*Tell ’em how it was—fightin’ to th’ 
last—ammynition all gone, sword broke 
off to th’ hilt, an’ wallerin’ in blood?’ 

““T’ll tell ’em jest how it was, Jim,’ he 
says 
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An’ I'll do th’ same for you,’ says I. 
“Then we grabs our guns an’ steps out, 
an’ there was th’ hull intire Mexikin army 
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a-circlin’ round us led by ol’ Santy Anny 
hisself on a pink pinto. Me ’n Jabe drops 
on one knee an’ begins sawin’ into them 
Greasers like a man mowin’ corn, but they 
kep’ a-comin’. There was thirty-one thou- 
sand of ’em in thet bunch. | reckon th’ 
rick o’ carkisses in front o’ me ’n Jabe was 
all o’ five foot high, every man in it hit 
plunk in th’ eye, fer us two fellers was 
about th’ deadest shots there was in Grant’s 
army at that time. 

“But our boys was droppin’ like saplin’s 
an’ th’ Confedrits, led by Lee on a milk- 
white stallion, was a-pressin’ us_ ciose. 
Purty soon | heard th’ bugle tootin’ a re- 
treat an’ | looks acrost to Jabe. 

““*Shell we run?’ says I. 

“Never!’ says Jabe. ‘We'll fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer!’ 

“Arter th’ battle I heard it said as how 
it was Grant who spoke them words, but 
it wa’n’t Grant—it was my ol’ bunkie, 
Jabe Wiggins. 

“Well, our boys skedaddled—what there 
was left of ’em—an’ there was us two 
a-stan’in’ off them forty-five thousand 
naked Pawnee bucks with our trusty rifles. 
Time an’ agin they rushed us, an’ once they 
got so close that one of ’em picked Jabe’s 
pocket, but we clubbed ’em back. 

“Jest about this time I happens to look 
back over my shoulder, an’ there was ol’ 
Stunwall hisself a-straddle of his sorrel 
hoss a-chargin’ down lickity-larrup at th’ 
head o’ fifty-two thousand picked men. 

“It’s all up, Jabe!’ says I, as I give my 
faithful pard a nudge with the hot end o’ 
my rifle. 

“‘Jabe looks around an’ then pulls his 
plug an’ gnaws a quid offen one corner 
afore he spoke. 

““°Pears like it!’ was his words, an’ | 
guess I’ll never fergit ’em. 

“They was purty nigh onto us when 
somethin’ happened. Th’ ol’ sorrel stepped 
onto a dead Injun an’ throwed Stunwall 
right into Jabe’s arms. Jabe grabs ’im an’ 
waves his free hand at th’ army. 

“*Back!’ says he, ‘back, or I’ll be under 
th’ painful necessity o’ harmin’ Stunwall!’ 

“Notice th’ perliteness o’ Jabe in th’ 
face o’ danger—it’s onusual, sech perlite- 
ness is. 

“Th’ army throwed itself back onto its 


haunches an’ looked at us perfectly help- 
less. 
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“We'll show them Rebs a set 0’ tactics 
Jim,’ says Jabe, in a whisper; ‘p’int yer 
gun at ’em!’ 

“Then he gives Stunwall a leetle boost 
from behind an’ hollers: 

““Hep! Hep! Right 
double-quick—march!’ 

“Well, we’d marched them fellers a 
good sixteen mile down th’ slope when all 
of a sudden k1! yi! and round a bend in th’ 
road came th’ darndest snarl o’ painted 
blood-huntin’ Apaches—about sixty-three 
thousand of ’em-—a-whoopin’ it up th’ 
wust I ever heard. We see to once they 
had broke out o’ th’ reservation an’ was 
on th’ warpath with all four feet. 

“They had their skinnin’ knives in their 
teeth an’ was hammerin’ their cayuses like 
a blind man poundin’ a carpet. 

“*Halt!’ yells Jabe to th’ army. 
yer guns!’ 

“*Stunwall,’ says he, ‘I’m a-goin’ to 
parole ye long enough fer ye to wipe out 
them redskins. Will ye do it?’ 

“With pleasure!’ says Stunwall, bowin’ 
till he could see the sky between his knees. 

““Git at it, then!’ says Jabe, an’ he 
turned ’im loose. 

“Well, me’n Jabe set there on a big 
rock an’ superintended one o’ th’ wooli- 
est gougin’ fights that has took place sinst 
C’lumbus discovered Ameriky. It was nip 
an’ tuck from th’ drop o’ th’ hat. Them 
Apaches was as game as a baskit o’ stale 
eggs, an’ they rid right up agin th’ Rebs’ 
eyelashes time an’ agin. 

“We'd been settin’ there bout two hours 
enjoyin’ that fight, an’ arter a while we 
both fell sound asleep. But in less ’n a 
minute th’ Oregon, which was cruisin’ in 
th’ harbor, opened up with her 12-incher, 
an’ th’ fust shot hit that rock square in th’ 
collar bone—an’ say! It woke me’n Jabe 
up about as quick as ye could crack a 
walnut! Th’ rock was nowhere to be seen, 
an’ what do ye suppose had took place?” 

The speaker glanced appealingly toward 
the proprietor. 

“What was it?” said the latter. 

“Well, sir—Jabe had had a touch o’ 
nightmare an’ rolled out agin th’ center- 
pole. Thet loosened th’ camp kittle an’ 
she come down kerwhang square into my 
solar plexum. It knocked th’ wind clean 
—eh? Why—I—certainly! I'll take a 
nip o’ that ’leven-year-old, Dave!”’ 
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“Hopalong’s Colts peeped over the ears of his horse, 
and he backed into a corner near the bar.” 
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IV—HOPALONG KEEPS HIS WORD 


BY CLARENCE 


HE waters of the Rio Grande slid 
placidly toward the Gulf, the hot 
sun branding the sleepy waters with 

streaks of molten fire. To the north arose 
from the gray sandy plain the Quitman 
Mountains, and beyond them lay Bass 
Cafion. From the latter emerged a soli- 
tary figure astride a broncho, and, as he 
ascended the topmost rise, he glanced be- 
low him at the placid stream and beyond 
it into Mexico. As he sat quietly in his 
saddle he smiled and laughed gently to 
himself. The trail he had just followed 
had been replete with trouble which had 
suited the state of his mind, and he now 
felt humorous, having cleaned up a press- 
ing debt with his six-shooter. Surely there 
ought to be a mild sort of excitement in the 
land he faced, something picturesque and 
out of the ordinary. This was to be the 
finishing touch to his trip, and he had left 
his two companions at Albuquerque in 
order that he might have to himself all that 
he could find. 

Not many miles to the south of him lay 
the town which had been the rendezvous 
of Tamale José, whose weakness had been 
a liking for other people’s cattle. Well he 
remembered his first man hunt: the dis- 
covery of the theft, the trail and pursuit 
and—the ending. He was scarcely eigh- 
teen years of age when that event took 
place, and the wisdom he had absorbed then 
had stood him in good stead many times 
since. He had even now a touch of pride 
at the recollection how, when his older 
companions had failed to get Tamale José, 
he with his undeveloped strategy had 
gained that end. The fight would never be 
forgotten, as it was his first, and no sight 
of wounds would ever affect him as did 
those of Red Connors as he lay huddled 
up in the dark corner of that old adobe hut. 
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He came to himself and laughed again 
as he thought of Carmencita, the first girl 
he had ever known—and the last. Witha 
boy’s impetuosity he had wooed her in a 
manner far different from that of the peons 
who sang beneath her window and talked 
to her mother. He had boldly scaled the 
wall and did his courting in her house, 
trusting to luck and to his own ability to 
avoid being seen. No hidden meaning lay 
in his words; he spoke from his heart and 
with no concealment. And he remembered 
the treachery that had forced him, fighting, 
to the camp of his outfit; and when he had 
returned with his friends she had disap- 
peared. To this day he hated that mud- 
walled convent and those sisters who so 
easily forgot how to talk. The fragrance 
of the old days wrapped themselves around 
him, and although he had ceased to pine 
for his black-eyed Carmencita— well, it 
would be nice if he chanced to see her again. 
Spurring his mount into an easy canter he 
swept down to and across the river, fording 
it where he had crossed it when pursuing 
Tamale José. 

The town lay indolent under the Mexican 
night, and the strumming of guitars and 
the tinkle of spurs and tiny bells softly 
echoed from several houses. The convent 
of St. Maria lay indistinct in its heavy 
shadows, and the little church farther up 
the dusty street showed dim lights in its 
stained windows. Off to the north be- 
came audible the rhythmic beat of a horse, 
and soon a cowboy swept past the convent 
with a mocking bow. He clattered across 
the stone-paved plaza and threw his mount 
back on its haunches as he stopped before 
a house. Glancing around and determin- 
ing to find out a few facts as soon as possi- 
ble, he rode up to the low door and pounded 
upon it with the butt of his Colt. After 
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waiting for possibly half a minute and re- 
ceiving no response, he hammered a tune 
upon it with two Colts, and had the satis- 
faction of seeing half a score of heads pro- 
trude from the windows in the near-by 
houses. : 

“If | could scare up another gun | might 
get th’ whole blamed town up,” he grum- 
bled whimsically, and fell on the door with 
another tune. : 

“Who is it?’ came from within. The 
voice was distinctly feminine and Hopa- 
long winked to himself in congratulation. 

“Me,” he replied, twirling his fingers from 
his nose at the curious, forgetting that the 
darkness hid his actions from sight. 

“Yes, | know; but who is ‘me’?” came 
from the house. 

“Ain’t I a fool!” he complained to him- 
self, and raising his voice he replied coax- 
ingly, “Open th’ door a bit an’ see. Are 
yu Carmencita?’” 

“Q-o-o! But you must tell me who it 
is first.” 

“Mr. Cassidy,” he replied, flushing at the 
‘mister,’ “‘an’ | wants to see Carmencita.” 

“Carmencita who?” teasingly came from 
behind the door. 

Hopalong scratched his head. “Gee, 
yu’ve roped me—I suppose she has got 
another handle. Oh, yu know—she used 
to live here about seven years back. She 
had great big black eyes, pretty cheeks 
an’ a mouth that ’ud stampede anybody. 
Don’t yu know now? She was about so 
high,” holding out his hand in the darkness. 

The door opened a trifle on a chain, and 
Hopalong peered eagerly forward. 

“Ah, it is you, the brave Americano! 
You must go away quick or you will meet 
with harm. Manuel is awfully jealous and 
he will kill you! Go at once, please!” 

Hopalong pulled at the half-hearted down 
upon his lip and laughed softly. Then he 
slid the guns back in their holsters and felt 
of his sombrero. 

“Manuel wants to see me first, Star- 
eyes?” 

“No! no!” she replied, stamping upon 
the floor vehemently. “You must go now 
—at once!” 

“I’d shore look nice hittin’ th’ trail be- 
cause Manuel Somebody wants to get hurt, 
wouldn’t I? Don’t yu remember how | 
used to shinny up this here wall an’ skin 
th’ cat gettin’ through that hole up there 





what yu said was a window? Ah, come on 
an’ open th’ door—I’d shore like to see yu 
again!” pleaded the irrepressible. 

“No! no! Go away. Oh, won’t you 
please go away!” 

Hopalong sighed audibly and turned his 
horse. As he did so he heard the door open 
and a sigh reached his ears. He wheeled 
like a flash and found the door closed again 
onits chain. A laugh of delight came from 
behind it. 

“Come out, please!—just for a minute,” 
he begged, wishing that he was brave 
enough to smash the door to splinters and 
grab her. 

“If I do, will you go away?” asked the 
girl. “Oh, what will Manuel say if he 
comes? And all those people, they’ll tell 
him!” 

“Hey, yu!” shouted Hopalong, brandish- 
ing his Colts at the protruding heads. ‘‘Git 
scarce! I'll shore plug th’ last one in!” 
Then he laughed at the sudden vanishing. 

The door slowly opened and Carmencita, 
fat and frowsy, wobbled out to him. Hopa- 
long’s feelings were interfering with his 
breathing as he surveyed her. “Oh, yu 
shore are mistaken, Mrs. Carmencita. I 
wants to see yore daughter!” 

“Ah, you have forgotten the little Car- 
mencita who used to look for you. Like 
all the men, you have forgotten,” she cooed 
reproachfully. Then her fear predomi- 
nated again and she cried, ‘‘Oh, if my hus- 
band should see me now!” 

Hopalong mastered his astonishment and 
bowed. He had a desire to ride madly into 
the Rio Grande and collect his senses. 

“Yu are right—this is too dangerous— 
I’ll amble on some,” he replied hastily. 
Under his breath he prayed that the outfit 
would never learn of this. He turned his 
horse and rode slowly up the street as the 
door closed. 

Rounding the corner he heard a soft foot- 
fall, and swerving in his saddle, he turned 
and struck with all his might in the face of 
a man who leaped at him, at the same time 
grasping the uplifted wrist with his other 
hand. A curse and the tinkle of thin steel 
on the pavement accompanied the fall of 
his opponent. Bending down from his sad- 
dle he picked up the weapon, and the next 
minute the enraged assassin was staring 
into the unwavering and, to him, growing 
muzzle of a Colt’s .45. 
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“Yu shore had a bum teacher. Don’t 
yu know better’n to push it in? An’ mea 
cow-puncher, too! I’m most grieved at 
yore conduct—it shows yu don’t appre- 
ciate cow-wrastlers. This is safer,’”’ he re- 
marked, throwing the stiletto through the 
air and into a door, where it rang out 
angrily and quivered. “I don’t know as 
I wants to ventilate yu; we mostly poisons 
coyotes up my way,” he added. Then a 
thought struck him. “Yu must be that dear 
Manuel I’ve been hearin’ so much about?” 

A snarl was the only reply and Hopalong 
grinned. 

“Yu shore ain’t got no call to go loco 
that way, none whatever. I don’t want 
yore Carmencita. | only called to say hul- 
loo,” responded Hopalong, his sympathies 
being aroused for the wounded man before 
him from his vivid recollection of the wom- 
an who had opened the door. 

“Yah!” snarled Manuel. “You wants 
to poison my little bird. You with your 
fair hair and your cursed swagger!” 

The six-shooter tentatively expanded 
and then stopped six inches from the Mex- 
ican’s nose. ‘Yu wants to ride easy, hom- 
bre. I ain’t no angel, but I don’t poison 
no woman; an’ don’t yu amble off with th’ 
idea in yore head that she wants to be 
poisoned. Why, she near stuck a knife in 
me!” he lied. 

The Mexican’s face brightened somewhat, 
but it would take more than that to wipe 
out the insult of the blow. The horse be- 
came restless, and when Hopalong had 
effectively quieted it he spoke again. 

“Did yu ever hear of Tamale José?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m th’ fellow that stopped him 
in th’ ’dobe hut by th’ arroyo. I’m tellin’ 
yu this so yu won’t do nothin’ rash an’ 
leave Carmencita a widow. Sabe?”’ 

The hate on the Mexican’s face redou- 
bled, and he took a short step forward, 
but stopped when the muzzle of the Colt 
kissed his nose. He was the brother of 
Tamale José. As he backed away from 
the cool touch of the weapon he thought 
out swiftly his revenge. Some of his 
brother’s old companions were at that mo- 
ment drinking mescal in a saloon down the 
street, and they would be glad to see this 
Americano die. He glanced past his house 
at the saloon and Hopalong misconstrued 
his thoughts. 
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“Shore, go home. I'll just circulate 
around some for exercise. No hard feel- 
ings, only yu better throw it next time,” 
he said as he backed away and rode off. 
Manuel went down the street and then ran 
into the saloon, where he caused an uproar. 

Hopalong rode to the end of the plaza 
and tried to sing, but it was a dismal failure. 
Then he felt thirsty and wondered why he 
hadn’t thought of it before. Turning his 
horse and seeing the saloon he rode up to 
it and in, lying flat on the animal’s neck 
to avoid being swept off by the door frame. 
His entrance scared white some half a 
dozen loungers, who immediately sprang 
up in a decidedly hostile manner. Hopa- 
long’s Colts peeped over the ears of his 
horse and he backed into a corner near the 
bar. 

“One, two, three—now, altogether, 
breathe! Yu acts like yu never saw a real 
puncher afore. All th’ same,” he remarked, 
nodding at several in the crowd, “I’ve seen 
yu afore. Yu are th’ gents with th’ hot- 
foot get-a-way that vamoosed when we got 
Tamale.” 

Curses were flung at him and only the 
humorous mood he was in saved trouble. 
One, bolder than the rest, spoke up: “‘The 
sefior will not see any ‘hotfoot get-a-way,’ 
as he calls it, now! The sefior was not wise 
to go so far away from his friends!” 

Hopalong looked at the speaker, and a 
quizzical grin slowly spread over his face. 
“They'll shore feel glad when I tells them 
yu was askin’ for em. But didn’t yu see 
too much of ’em on¢e, or was yu poundin’ 
leather in the other direction? Yu don’t 
want to worry none about me—an’ if yu 
don’t get yore hands closter to yore neck 
they'll be h—l to pay! There, that’s more 
like home,” he remarked, nodding assur- 
ance. 

Reaching over he grasped a bottle and 
poured out a drink, his Colt slipping from 
his hand and dangling from his wrist by a 
thong. As the weapon started to fall sev- 
eral of the audience involuntarily moved 
as if to pick it up. Hopalong noticed this 
and paused with the glass half way to his 
lips. “Don’t bother yoreselves none; | 
can git it again,” he said, tossing off the 
liquor. 

“Wow! Holy smoke!” he yelled. ‘This 
ain’t drink! Sufferin’ coyotes, nobody can 
accuse yu of sellin’ liquor! Did yu make 
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this all by yoreself?’” he asked incredu- 
lously of the proprietor, who didn’t know 
whether to run or to pray. Then he no- 
ticed that the crowd was spreading out, 
and his Colts again became the center of 
interest. 

“Yu with th’ lovely face, sit down!’’ he 
ordered as the person addressed was gliding 
toward the door. “I ain’t a-goin’ to let 
yu pot me from th’ street. Th’ first man 
who tries to git scarce will stop something 
hot. An’ yu all better sit down,” he sug- 
gested, sweeping them with his guns. One 
man, more obdurate than the rest, was slow 
in complying, and Hopalong sent a bullet 
through the top of his high sombrero, which 
had a most gratifying effect. 

“You'll regret this!’ hissed a man in the 
rear, and a murmur of assent arose. Some 
one stirred slightly in searching for a weap- 
on, and immediately a blazing Colt froze 
him into a statue. 

“Yu shore looks funny; eeny, meeny, 
miny, mo,” counted off the daring horse- 
man; “move a bit an’ off yu go,” he fin- 
ished. Then his face broke out in another 
grin as he thought of more enjoyment. 

“That there gent on th’ left,” he said, 
pointing out with a gun the man he meant. 
“Yu sing us a song. Sing a nice little 
song.” 

As the object of his remarks remained 
mute, he let his thumb ostentatiously slide 
back with the hammer of the gun under it. 
“Sing! Quick!” The man sang. 

As Hopalong leaned forward to say some- 
thing a stiletto flashed past his neck and 
crashed into the bottle beside him. The 
echo of the crash was merged into a report 
as Hopalong fired from his waist. Then 
he backed out into the street, his horse 
carefully avoiding the outstretched form of 
Manuel. Wheeling, he galloped across the 
plaza and again faced the saloon. A flash 
split the darkness and a bullet hummed 
over his head and thudded into an adobe 
wall at his back. Another shot and he 
replied, aiming at the flash. From down 
the street came the sound of a window 
opening, and he promptly caused it to 
close again. Several more windows opened 
and hastily closed, and he rode slowly to- 
ward the far end of the plaza. As he 
faced the saloon once more he heard a com- 
mand to throw up his hands and saw the 
glint of a gun, held by a man who wore the 
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insignia of sheriff. Hopalong complied, 
but as his hands went up two spurts of 
fire shot forth and the sheriff dropped his 
weapon, reeled and sat down. Hopalong 
rode over to him and, swinging down, 
picked up the gun and looked the officer 
over. 

“Shoo, yu’ll be all right soon—yore only 
plugged in th’ arms,” he remarked as he 
glanced up the street. Shadowy forms 
were gliding from cover to cover, and he 
immediately caused consternation among 
them by his accuracy. 

“Ain’t it h—l?” he complained to the 
wounded man. “I never starts out but 
what somebody makes me shoot ’em. Came 


down here to see a girl, an’ finds she’s mar- ° 


ried. Then when I moves on peaceable 
like, her husband makes me hit him. Then 
I wants a drink, an’ he goes an’ fans a knife 
at me, an’ me just teachin’ him how! Then 
yu has to come along an’ make more trou- 
ble. Now look at them fools over there,” 
he. said, pointing at a dark shadow some 
fifty paces off. “They’re pattin’ their 
backs because | don’t see ’em, an’ if I hurts 
them they'll git mad. Guess I'll make 
‘em dust along,’’ he added, shooting into 
the spot. A howl went up and two men 
ran away at top speed. 

The sheriff nodded his sympathy and 
spoke. “I reckons you had better give up. 
You can’t get away. Every house, every 
corner and shadow holds a man. You are 
a brave man—but, as you say, unfortunate. 
Better help me up and come with me— 
they'll tear you to pieces.” 

“Shore I’ll help yu up—I ain’t got no 
grudge against nobody. But my friends 
know where I am, an’ they’fl come down 
here an’ raise a ruction if I don’t show up. 
So, if it’s all the same to yu, I'll be ambling 
right along,” he said as he helped the sheriff 
to his feet. 

“Have you any objections to telling me 
your name?” asked the sheriff as he looked 
himself over. 

“None whatever,’ answered Hopalong 
heartily. “I’m Hopalong Cassidy of th’ 
Bar 20, Texas.” 

“You don’t surprise me—I’ve heard of 
you,” replied the sheriff, wearily. “You 
are the man who killed Tamale José, whom 
I hunted for unceasingly. 1. found him 
when you had left and | got the reward. 
Come again some time and I’ll divide with 
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you; two hundred and fifty dollars,” he 
added craftily. 

“| shore will, but I don’t want no 
money,” replied Hopalong as he turned 
away. “Adios, sefior,” he called back. 

“Adios,” replied the sheriff as he kicked 
a near-by door for assistance. 

The cow-pony tied itself up in knots as 
it pounded down the street toward the 
trail, and, although he was fired on, he 
swung into the dusty trail with a song 
on his lips. Several hours later he stood 
dripping wet on the American side of the 
Rio Grande, and shouted advice to a score 
of Mexican cavalrymen on the opposite 
bank. Then he slowly picked his way 
toward E] Paso for a game at Faro Dan’s. 


The sheriff sat in his easy chair one night 
some three weeks later, gravely engaged in 
rolling a cigarette. His arms were prac- 
tically well, the wounds being in the fleshy 
parts. He was a philosopher and was dis- 
posed to take things easy, which accounted 
for his being in his official position for fif- 
teen years. A gentleman at the core, he 
was well educated and had visited a goodly 
portion of the world. A book of Horace 
lay open on his knees and on the table at 
his side lay a shining new revolver, Hopa- 
long having carried off his former weapon. 
He read aloud several lines and, in reaching 
for a light for his cigarette, noticed the new 
six-shooter. His mind leaped from Horace 
to Hopalong, and he smiled grimly at the 
latter’s promise to call. 

Glancing up, his eyes fell on a poster 
which conveyed the information in Spanish 
and in English that there was offered 


Five Hunprep Do ttars ($500) REWARD 
FOR HopPALonc Cassipy, 
of the ranch known as the Bar 20, 
Texas, U.S. A. 


and which gave a good description of that 
gentleman. 

Sighing for the five hundred, he again 
took up his book and was lost in its pages 
when he heard a knock, rather low and 
timid. Wearily laying aside his reading, 
he strode to the door, expecting to hear a 
lengthy complaint from one of his towns- 
men. As he threw the door wide open, the 
light streamed out and lighted up a revolv- 
er, and behind it the beaming face of a cow- 
boy, who grinned. 
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“Well, I’ll be damned!” ejaculated the 
sheriff, starting back in amazement. 

“Don’t say that, sheriff, you’ve got lots 
of time to reform,” replied a humorous 
voice. ‘“‘How’s th’ wings?” 

“Almost well; you were considerate,” 
responded the sheriff. 

“Let’s go in—somebody might see me 
out here an’ get into trouble,’”’ suggested 
the visitor, placing his foot on the sill. 

“Certainly — pardon my discourtesy,” 
said the sheriff. ‘You see, | wasn’t expect- 
ing you to-night,” he explained, thinking 
of the elaborate preparations that he would 
have gone to if he had thought the irre- 
pressible would call. 

“Well, | was down this way, an’ seeing 
as how I had promised to drop in, | just 
natchurally dropped,” replied Hopalong, 
as he took the chair proffered by his host. 

After talking awhile on everything and 
nothing, the sheriff coughed and looked 
uneasily at his guest. 

“Mr. Cassidy, I am sorry you called, for 
I like men of your energy and courage, and 
I very much dislike to arrest you,” re- 
marked the sheriff. “Of course you under- 
stand that you are under arrest,” he added 
with anxiety. 

“Who, me?” asked Hopalong with a ris- 
ing inflection. 

“Most assuredly,” breathed the sheriff. 

“Why, this is the first time I ever heard 
anything about it,’”’ replied the astonished 
cow-puncher. “I’m an American—don’t 
that make any difference?” 

“Not in this case, I’m afraid. You see, 
it’s for manslaughter.” 

“Well, don’t that beat th’ devil, now?” 
said Hopalong. He felt sorry that a citizen 
of the glorious United States should be 
prey for troublesome sheriffs, but he was 
sure that his duty to Texas called upon him 
never to submit to arrest at the hands of a 
Greaser. Remembering the Alamo, and 
still behind his Colt, he reached over and 
took up the shining weapon from the table 
and snapped it open on his knee. After 
placing the cartridges in his pocket he 
tossed the gun over on the bed and, reach- 
ing inside his shirt, drew out another and 
threw it after the first. 

“That’s yore gun; I forgot to leave it,” 
he said, apologetically. “Anyhow yu needs 
two,” he added. 

Then he glanced around the room, no- 
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ticed the poster and walked over and read 
it. A full swift sweep of his gloved hand 
tore it from its fastenings and crammed it 
under his belt. The glimmer of anger in 
his eyes gave way as he realized that his 
head was worth a definite price, and he 
smiled at what the boys would say when he 
showed it to them. Planting his feet far 
apart and placing his arms akimbo, he 
faced his host in grim defiance. 

“Got any more of these?” he inquired, 
placing his hand on the poster under his 
belt. 

“Several,”’ replied the sheriff. 

“Trot ‘em out,” ordered Hopalong 
shortly. 

The sheriff sighed, stretched and went 
over to a shelf from which he took a bundle 
of the articles in question. Turning slowly 
he looked at the puncher and handed them 
to him. 

“I reckons they’s all over this here 
town,” remarked Hopalong. 

“They are, and you may never see Texas 
again.” 

“So? Well, yu tell yore most particular 
friends that the job is worth five thousand, 
and that it will take so many to do it that 
when th’ mazuma is divided up it won't 
buy a meal. There’s only one man in this 
country to-night that can earn that money, 
an’ that’s me,” said the puncher. “An’ | 
don’t need it,”” he added, smiling. 

“But you are my prisoner—you are un- 
der arrest,” enlightened the sheriff, rolling 
another cigarette. The sheriff spoke as if 
asking a question. Never before had five 
hundred dollars been so close at hand and 
yet so unobtainable. It was like having 
a check-book but no bank account. 

“I’m shore sorry to treat yu mean,” 
remarked Hopalong, “but | was paid a 
month in advance an’ I’ll have to go back 
an’ earn it.” 

“You can—if you say that you will re- 
turn,” replied the sheriff, tentatively. The 
sheriff meant what he said, and for the mo- 
ment had forgotten that he was powerless 
and was not the one to make terms. 
Hopalong was amazed and for a time his 


ideas of Greasers staggered under the blow. 
Then he smiled sympathetically as he real- 
ized that he faced a white man. 

“Never like to promise nothin’,” he re- 
plied. ‘I might get plugged, or something 
might happen that wouldn’t let me.” Then 
his face lighted up as a thought came to 
him; “Say, I’ll cut th’ cards with yu to see 
if | comes back or not.” 

The sheriff leaned back and gazed at the 
cool youngster before him. A smile of 
satisfaction, partly at the self-reliance of 
his guest and partly at the novelty of his 
situation, spread over his face. He reached 
for a pack of Mexican cards and laughed. 
“God! You’re a cool one—lI’ll do it. 
What do you call?” 

“Red,” answered Hopalong. 

The sheriff slowly raised his hand and 
revealed the ace of hearts. 

Hopalong leaned back and laughed, at 
the same time taking from his pocket the 
six extracted cartridges. Arising and going 
over to the bed, he slipped them in the 
chambers of the new gun and then placed 
the loaded weapon at the sheriff's elbow. 

“Well, I reckon I’ll amble, sheriff,” he 
said as he opened the door. “If yu ever 
sifts up my way, drop in an’ see me—th’ 
boys ‘ll give yu a good time.” 

“Thanks; I will be glad to,” replied the 
sheriff. “You'll take your pitcher to the 
well once too often, some day, my friend. 
This courtesy,” glancing at the restored 
revolver, “might have cost you dearly.” 

“Shoo! I did that once an’ th’ feller 
tried to use it,”’ replied the cowboy, as he 
backed through the door. “Some people 
are awfully careless,” he added. “So 
long ts 

“So long,” replied the sheriff, wondering 





* what sort of a man he had been entertain- 


ing. 

The door closed softly, and soon after a 
joyous whoop floated in from the street. 
The sheriff toyed with the new gun and 
listened to the low caress of a distant 
guitar. 

“Well, don’t that beat hell?” he ejacu- 
lated. 
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IN THE SHADOW VALLEY 


A MORNING’S FISHING 





BY EDWINA STANTON BABCOCK 








T was early. The 
Sportswoman, 
standing outside 
my door, beat on 
it with a vigorous 
pounding of both 
little hands, ex- 
postulating at the 
same time through 
the keyhole in 

whispers accompanied by some irritating 

and uncalled-for wind effects. “Get up,” 
wheezed the keyhole urgently, “it’s going 
to be a perfectly grand day. Do get up 
and look out. The view from your win- 
dow is all mountains; just think, seven 
mountains to do what you like with! 

That’s the trout stream you hear rushing 

down the valley—oh, do get up! do be 

enthusiastic! what’s the use of sleeping 
any more?” 

I turned on my pillow, eying the key- 
hole with drowsy severity, deciding that | 
would keep perfectly still and ignore this 
foolishness, particularly the concluding 
question. Such words, addressed to a per- 
son just returned, as was I, from a land 
where the hardest labor consisted of pick- 
ing up gold dollars in the public streets, 
could only seem obtuse. What did I care 
for getting up and looking at views? | 
had for some hours been the frequenter of 
luxurious palaces and gardens where | was 
made the object of special condescensions 
from illustrious nobility and nabobbery. 
I had been clad in the most magnificent 
costumes, drawn by Arabian steeds through 
huzzaing multitudes to fétes and festivals. 
In short, I had been in that place of satis- 
fied Ego, the land of dreams. Why, com- 
ing direct from a life so stimulating and 
elevating, should | care to rise and look at 
a mere view? 








As I made no effort to reply, the key- 
hole’s sibilances ceased, which I half re- 
gretted, wondering that the Sportswoman 
should so soon abandon her laudable pur- 
pose. Before I could lose myself again, 
however, it was my ill fortune to see, crawl- 
ing stealthily through the crack between the 
door base and the sill, a half sheet of note 
paper. Again the keyhole took up its rune 
and I was given to understand that the 
Sportswoman was pushing in a communi- 
cation of tense and thrilling interest ; acom- 
munication, urged the asthmatic keyhole, 
which | would do well to rise and consider. 

Under these adroit stimuli as applied by 
the knowing Sportswoman, my eyes wi- 
dened to the possibilities of things. To 
see a paper waggling its way into one’s 
room in a sneaking and furtive progress 
is to grow suddenly wild with curiosity. 
Mystery had always been the Sportswom- 
an’s strongest play and I had never yet 
failed to respond—yet hold! was I being 
trifled with? 

For answer the sheet of note paper went 
through a series of passionate appeals, 
which taking into consideration its size, 
the circumscribed area of its operations 
and its simple motive power, were astonish- 
ing. It advanced and retreated energeti- 
cally. It beckoned with shy entreaty, and 
then as if mortally offended, completely 
disappeared. I leaned over watching for 
it, whereupon it returned, but sadly and 
without confidence, immediately beginning 
preparations for a slow, regretful, but final 
departure. | was roused. To see that 
paper vanishing before my very eyes was 
too much. Rushing over to the door I fell 
upon it, seized it and began reading its 
message, a reading which was substantiated 
and eked out by various giggling manifes- 
tations on the part of the keyhole. 
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Paper: There is a doctor in room 48 and 
a clergyman in 49; they’ve come up for the 
fishing. . : 

Keyhole: ‘How can you be so indiffer- 
ent about the mountains? No, don’t open 
the door. I must scuttle back.” 

Paper: They are both crack woods- 
5. a 
Keyhole: “1 could hear them telling 
yarns last night; one of them has shot a 
tiger, the other knows. all about ranches.” 

Paper: They say that there’s one big 
trout up in Diana’s Pool that won’t be 
caught, that every one tried for him last 
year. 

Keyhole: “You and | will go up right 
after breakfast and get him.” 

Paper: Did you remember to bring any 
soap? | can’t bear the pink kind they al- 
ways have here. : Here both paper 
and keyhole suddenly ceased. The noise 
of a distant banging door must have 
startled the Sportswoman. 

Plunging into the solemn occupation of 
dressing, | bethought me of the mountains 
waiting to be noticed, but concluded not 
to raise the shade until they were ready to 
see me, thinking that perhaps a mountain 
would not like being taken by surprise. | 
finished tying all bows and introducing all 
buttons to congenial buttonholes, reflect- 
ing that, no matter how many oceans one 
has patted on the back, one should avoid 
familiarity with mountains. “Never take 
a mountain for granted,” I said to my- 
self, going toward the window; “they 
don’t like it.” I raised the shade. I 
opened the window. | leaned out. . 
Exactly! There they stood, seven of them, 
looming up from the valley like lusty tow- 
ers, pushing their snow-streaked aridness 
into the pale morning sky. Seven of them. 
Glum. Important. A white-haired aris- 
tocracy keeping up appearances in spite of 
rusty clothes and an inevitable down-at- 
heelness. The sun came scaling over the 
top of one, lying flat on its brow like a 
great seal, dripping gold wax and scarlet 
fire. Down at their bases a brawling 


stream swept through masses of rock, 
through fir and pine, through grove and 
cairn and clove; and all about their lofty 
shapes, slanting through the trees, hud- 
dling behind the rocks, watched a dim 
crowd of tatterdemalions, an unkempt 
crew of shadows. 
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As | leaned out, trying to get my vision 
to adapt itself to the magnitude of things, 
it was that unkempt crew I tried hardest 
to see. But I was familiar enough with 
the ways of shadow life to realize that it 
was yet too early. I knew that they were 
coming to life under the overhanging bowl- 
ders; floating their unsubstanced shapes 
on the treeless peaks; stretching cold 
and slab-sided on the trails, or fluttering 
sketchily in the willows along the stream; 
but they were all lying low, hanging back, 
and | forsook them to make my man- 
ners to the mountains, I approached the 
seven, thus: “How do you do?”—this 
with emphasized politeness and the exag- 
gerated manner of one not sure of his posi- 
tion. No answer. Seemed to think it 
impertinence. Took it as if they were a 
faculty and I a book agent. 

Those who have had the chilling experi- 
ence of being brought face to face with a 
limitless extension of family tradition will 
know what I felt trying to overcome the 
exclusiveness of these mountains. Moun- 
tains can’t just say “Howdy” and have 
done with it. Their “Who are you?” is 
inevitable. They have talked down and 
been looked up to too long. Like the un- 
lettered rich and the inexperienced good 
people of the world, they think themselves 
the only important parts of the universe; 
everything else floats around them as nebu- 
lous and unconvincing as the white of an 
egg. It would be fun to make a mountain 
get up on its hind legs and beg for biscuit, 
once. 

Things began to grow a little oppressive. 
I could see | was not going to make an im- 
pression and I was casting about for some 
remark with which to gracefully take my 
leave when my eye caught the flash of a 
swift signal down in the valley. I saw the 
dip of a white guidon and realized that | 
was being noticed at last, that the moun- 
tain stream was wig-wagging me. Racing 
in and out among the rocks was this gypsy 
whose full vitality and untamed passion 
made the forest ring. I could see her, far 
off, dancing through the Clove with the 
fling of a foamy scarf and the soft click 
of sparkling castanets. “Coming?” she 
called eagerly to me, but she did not wait 
to hear my answer. I leaned farther out 
and saw how her way led among fallen 
logs, around knolls and silver sands, and 
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knew she was the one who could show me 
shadows; shadow paintings, elusive and 
subtle; shadow mosaics, unstable, shim- 
mering and dissolving; colored shadows 
such as a mountain stream hoards in her 
secret caskets for girdle and tiara. “Com- 
ing, Girl!” I called back softly to the 
gypsy. I madea parting face at the Seven 
Glum Ones. “Who cares for you?” I said 
boldly, and ran off down to breakfast. 

At the table I found the Sportswoman 
in a hilarious mood, full of satisfaction at 
having gotten the start of the doctor and 
the clergyman. These harmless individ- 
uals, who had arrived the night before and 
whose highly respectable hats hung on the 
Inn tree vouching for their owners’ integ- 
rity, the Sportswoman chose to regard as 
interlopers and persons of greed and low 
cunning. They were to be, she intimated, 
outwitted, disciplined and generally sup- 
pressed. “I discovered this place and this 
lovely Innkeeper and his wife,” she pro- 
tested, ‘‘and we came early in the season 
to avoid those old things. Why don’t 
they keep away, why can’t they fish off 
wharves or in boats in their natural haunts 
and not go meddling around the country?” 
This was said with a fierceness quite ador- 
able, and it struck me that the doctor and 
the clergyman, could they overhear it and 
see the Sportswoman’s sweet face, con- 
trasting deliciously with her fierce words, 
might not be altogether displeased. 

“But after all, there’s a good deal of 
room up here in these mountains,” | ob- 
served, thoughtfully, sugaring my cereal; 
““we can’t use the whole place at once, you 
know.” 

The Sportswoman was inclined to think 
we could. “Anyway,” she pouted, “they, 
the doctor and the clergyman, would scare 
all the fish and rub all the bloom off the 
scenery and eat their luncheon all over 
everything.” But there was no time to 
argue about the characters of the defense- 
less unknown, for seeing me eat my last 
bit of biscuit, the Sportswoman tyrannized 
me into a rapid swallowing of my coffee, 
folded my napkin and dragged me away 
from the table. “Come on,” she said 
eagerly; ‘‘now we'll go and dig worms.” 

“Worms!” I exclaimed. ‘I followed her 
out of the big, bare dining-room and we 
paused in the hall before the snapping logs 
of the fireplace—‘‘ Worms?” 
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“Yes, worms,” mocked the little Sports- 
woman with great spirit; “please don’t 
roar it out like that, either, or we'll have 
those men waking up and hurrying down.” 
She spoke the last words thickly as she 
emerged half suffocated from the neck of 
her gray sweater; she regarded me calmly 
but suspiciously through stray locks of her 
tumbled hair and repeated—“ worms, why 
not?” 

Without waiting for my response she 
picked up her fishing-rod, threw the creel 
over her shoulder and caught up by its 
strap one of the two little tin bait boxes; 
1 followed suit meekly enough, feeling 
snubbed but not altogether effaced, and 
as we went out on the sunlit piazza, ex- 
claiming with pleasure at the tingle and 
stimulus of the mountain air, endeavored 
to explain myself. I said I had always 
supposed that the really scientific fishing 
was done with little smashed-wasp things 
that come in books, things with names 
like ““The Fantail Flick,” ‘“The Blue Fay 
Tricky,” “The Buff Sauce-box’”—strug- 
gling to recall the actual titles of the flies I 
had seen in a book treasured by the Sports- 
woman. We clattered down the wooden 
steps, walking toward the kitchen garden 
at the back of the Inn, and as I concluded 
my explanations reached a place where the 
broken soil lying dark and heavy on a long- 
cultivated slope presented a promising sur- 
face for our labors. 

“Well,’”’ condescended the Sportswoman, 
dragging a rusty spade to the scene of oper- 
ations, “of course I do expect to cast flies 
for some of my fish—but—er—well—|’m 
sort of waiting, you see. That doctor and 
that clergyman, you know. | want to hide 
somewhere first’ and watch how they do it 
—if they’re not any better at it than | 
am I'll just come boldly out in the open— 
but until then’’—the Sportswoman paused 
significantly; continuing, “ But don’t ever 
be ashamed of worms. The Innkeeper 
says the trout are very gamy this month 
and are biting at anything; _ besides, 
worms are the simple, beautiful bait na- 
ture provides; Izaak Walton wasn’t above 
them, and Adam and Eve did all their fish- 
ing with them. Here—I’ll dig, you pick 
up. 

As we worked a silence fell upon us. The 
Sportswoman dug, | picked up. Bending 
over my labors and controlling expressions 
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of distaste, | did some reflecting. My re- 
flections were something like this: 

I am exceedingly fond of the Sports- 
woman. She is a very talented and de- 
lightful comrade. She is as dainty and 
fresh as a flower, as ardent and spirited as 
a bird. I love her round chin with the 
cleft in it. Her plaintive expression of 
wistfulness always touches me deeply. Her 
light laugh, a delicate ascending chromatic, 
carries me with it right up to the moon. 
She has the keenest sense of honor, also of 
humor, and the refinement which expresses 
itself in a hundred unconscious little re- 
straints. She is the one person 
in this world for whom I would pick up a 
worm. 

Further reflection: It may be that if one 
“follows the motion” of the worm one will 
feel less discomfort. Note:—I find this to 
be an impossible feat. 

Further reflection: It occurs to me that 
the curious and interesting physical econ- 
omy of a worm necessitates his reeling in 
one’s fingers in such a manner as to suggest 
that he is endeavoring to turn himself in- 
side out, but his capacity for auto-sugges- 
tion is horrible and unwarranted. | tried 
taking them by what may have been their 
heads or by what may have been their 
tails. In loops. In hoops. In ascending 
spirals. I tried to hold them as I’d like to 
be held if | were a worm,.but always with 
the same sickening result, the worm yearn- 
ing away from my unwilling fingers vigor- 
ously, in a series of desperate clammy 
involutions that somehow connected them- 
selves with all that was unstable in my 
character. At last—“It is too soon after 
breakfast,” I gasped feebly. 

“Pooh!” returned the Sportswoman, 
scornfully; glancing up, however, with 
an anxious look. ‘Nonsense! Are you 
afraid of nice, quiet little country worms? 
Oh, there’s a lovely one, get him!”” She 
turned over a fresh clod—‘‘Oh, see that 
beauty, he’s a perfect treasure!” 

“If I could only get them off my mind, 
you know,” | said unhappily; “if I could 
only understand which end it is they prefer 
being picked up by, and why it is that when 
the spade cuts one in two, both pieces start 
off in different directions as if each piece 
wanted to get away from its identity. | 
see how they got their reputation for turn- 
ing, but how do they ever decide which 
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point of them is the turning-point? Oh, 
dear!—Oh, dear!” 

The Sportswoman was genuinely con- 
cerned. “Here, you dig, /’// pick up,”’ she 
offered nobly. “They do get on one’s 
nerves, don’t they? We might shut our 
eyes and quote poetry to keep our minds 
off them. Ugh!” She shuddered vio- 
lently as a long specimen twined around 


her fingers. ‘Quick, let me get him in the 
box; here’s another. Ah!—E-e-e-e-e-e-h! 
Mercy!!! 


The Sportswoman ingloriously dropped 
the worm she had a minute ago called ‘“‘a 
perfect treasure” and turned very pale. 
“What did he do?” I inquired, in a kind 
of agony, watching the “perfect treasure” 
sprawl back into his chosen element. ‘‘Do?” 
she wailed hysterically, ‘“‘Don’t ask me! | 
won't touch another one. We've enough, 
anyway; put some earth in your box so 
they won’t get so mixed up with each 
other, poor things. I suppose,” she went 
on thoughtfully, as we gathered up our be- 
longings, ‘the reason they make us feel so 
is that we move upright and have an axis; 
a worm hasn’t any axis, and when he tries 
to get away two ways at once in utter de- 
fiance of our laws of gravitation and loco- 
motion it destroys our balance and equi- 
librium.’’ I agreed to this in all gravity; 
and followed the Sportswoman with the 
feelings of reverence and respect that are 
due to logic, no matter how imperfect it 
may be. 

Rods limbering over shoulders, baskets 
swaying on hips, bait boxes strapped 
around waists, we walked rapidly out on 
the mountain road and began the ascent 
up the valley. Alongside on oyr left the 
brawling stream tore through its rock gates, 
whirled in pools and foamed over half- 
formed breakwaters of dead leaves and 
broken limbs. The winding uphill road 
was wild and lonely. We met no living 
thing and saw no friendly roof suggesting 
habitation. Once in a while the gray 
slouch of a deserted shack pushed out 
from the trees on the mountain side, and 
far ahead of us we could hear the great 
coarse violin of a sawmill sending its rasped 
tremolo down the valley; all the rest was 
evergreen dimness full of the noise of water; 
a thousand voices confused, haunting, sug- 
gestive. 

It was cold, but cold of a light, cham- 























pagne-like dryness; a sparkle, streaked 
with warmth, mellowed where the dips in 
the road held tepid air. We went through 
hollows where great trees darkened the soil 
beneath them with spread carpets of pine 
needles, but when we came out again along 
the gray-fenced hill pastures we could feel 
the spring flutter in the atmosphere. It 
was cold, but we saw little naked buds 
illuminating with their silver softness the 
young willows by the water; cold, but the 
sunshine, attached to the earth by a myriad 
gleaming, glancing threads, drew the frost 
from the hard soil, leaving it in strange 
wrinkles and wry contortions. 

For a while the Sportswoman kept up an 
edifying discourse upon the habits, phil- 
osophy and manners of brook trout, and | 
learned among other things: 

1. A trout, if he’s going to bite, generally 
goes for the bait right away. If he doesn’t 
jump at the first chance it’s very foolish to 
hang around in that one place looking pa- 
tient and hoping he’ll change his mind; he 
can see you better than you see him and 
you cut a ridiculous figure in his eyes. 

2. Don’t pay any attention to the fish 
that are speckled plain red and yellow; they 
are only California trout put in the brook 
for people who are easily imposed upon. 
Genuine brook trout are speckled pink, 
blue, brown, gold and green; they are the 
only things in nature that are as bright as 
they are sometimes painted. 

3. A trout measuring under six inches 
must not be kept, but put back in the 
brook; he’ll understand why; only it’s a 
pity that law was ever made, for they are 
apt to remember and won't bite when they 
grow up. 

4. All fish like to be caught. They al- 
ways hold their mouths in the shape to 
take a hook, and no fish wants to die of old 
age, so it’s perfect nonsense to be sentimen- 
tal about catching them. 

We tramped on in silence, plunging 
deeper into the loneliness of things, watch- 
ing the water below us widen and spread in 
turbulence and chatter over the extended 
ravine where small islands of gravel and 
cobble pushed up their ragged surfaces. 
The noise beat in our ears like certain of the 
Wagnerian strains with an overwhelming 
quality of persistence, but at last the road 
stretched away a little and turned into the 
steep mountain pass, and farther up, where 
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the forest was only broken here and there 
by filtering sunlight, it was quieter and we 
could hear the cascades falling into the 
mottied green-gold depths of Diana’s Pool. 

All of a sudden the Sportswoman, with a 
new light in -her eyes, broke from my side, 
glancing back to whisper, “ You fish this 
side and keep on toward the Pool; I'll take 
the other.”, She scrambled down the bank 
to the stream’s bed, threading her way 
among fallen trees and rocks, tramping 
sturdily over the loose cobbles to where a 
huge trunk bridged the racing water. | 
watched her light, unerring little figure 
cross this rough suspension and push into 
the wall of hemlock overhanging the other 
bank. A moment later | beheld her hat- 
less, braced for action, perched on a huge 
bowlder mid-stream unreeling her line. The 
Sportswoman had commenced the business 
of the day, she had forgotten me, forgotten 
everything reasonable and comfortable for 
what she seemed to see in the dim lurking 
places beneath the riffles. In asecond she 
sprang to another rock; anxiously examin- 
ing her bait, she then turned her intense 
gaze up stream, and as she vanished around 
a bend it was borne in upon me that she was 
going for “Him,” the big trout, and that 
until she had satisfied herself concerning 
“Him” | had lost the Sportswoman. 

As the last bit of her dark corduroy skirt 
disappeared I sighed with relief. My time 
had come for relaxation; the hour of my 
exemption from polite interest had arrived. 
Perhaps it had been an oversight of mine 
not to mention to the Sportswoman, per- 
haps it had been merely prudence, but | 
had never confessed to her that | did not 
care for trout fishing. She had remained 
all along ignorant of my true feeling in the 
matter and the real object with which I had 
come up into Shadow Valley.- | think | 
acted justly, for why create discord or wet- 
blanket enthusiasm, and why, when the 
friend of one’s heart is intent upon catching 
real fish, state stupidly that one is only go- 
ing out to try one’s luck with a paltry 
shadow or two? Yet, now that | could 
indulge in a favorite pastime without of- 
fending any one, who so happy; left alone 
by the mountain stream, throwing lines 
and setting nets for the shadows floating in 
the big Pool of the valley? 

Of course every one will agree that only 
a very foolish and vacant person would go 
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fishing for shadows, and until one has fished 
for them agood deal, and had luck—brought 
them home and mounted them with their 
wings, or their fins, or whatever it is that 
they fly with, prettily spread—one had 
little idea what a fantastic, instructive, 
improving sort of sport they are. I should 
never think of recommending this sort of 
fishing, however, to practical people, those 
who are engaged in writing their aspira- 
tions, affections and comprehensions under 
the dollar sign. But to artists and mu- 
sicians and other benighted beings, whose 
idea of life seems to be that it is a very 
trifling reality clothed and invested with 
a hundred very beautiful and significant 
unrealities, the casual! shadow comes grate- 
fully. One may be forgiven for using it 
as a background for his conception of all 
things temporal, or eternal; a keynote to 
the colors of his cosmos, for no matter how 
grotesque and misshapen a quality is the 
shadow, it is never coarse, false or crude. 
It somehow fixes objects and occasions, 
makes them vivid, imprints them lastingly, 
although itself be variable and perishing. 

One may make his collection of shadows 
as varied and detailed as a collection of 
shells or of flowers; if he watches carefully 
enough he finds special kinds, species that 
occur only once, varieties of shade that un- 
less caught and made sure of on the instant 
forever pass away; and this being so, the 
Shadow Fisherman grows to understand 
nearly all qualities of change and elusive- 
ness; he makes sure of his shadows the mo- 
ment he sees them; grasping at their sub- 
tleties eagerly and delicately as a child 
grasping at a soap-bubble or a smoke-ring, 
and storing them safely away in secret 
shadows of his heart and mind. 

Wherever we see the shadow we brood 
over it. In the mystery of the eyes of 
children, in the hollow of waves where it 
dies beneath the crush of foam, under the 
listless sail, below the dreamy keel. At 
last we grow to look for it everywhere; it 
has inevitably become call, witchery, in- 
spiration to us. Whether it reveals itself 
majestically, flying like Valkyrie over the 
cloud-ridden mountains, or pathetically 
leaving its sad skeleton behind some leafless 
bush, its plaintive, pure presence touches 
into poetry the homeliest scenes, deepens 
into tenderness the harshest aspect. 

I put down my fishing-rod with a sigh, 
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relieved to have it safely out of my hands— 
relieved, because, if the intimations of the 
Sportswoman concerning this rod were true, 
I knew it for a very superior instrument— 
blessed by the Pope, well spoken of by the 
most grudging and pernickety of “high- 
hooks,’”’ and possessing accomplishments 
only equaled by the rod of Moses. | felt 
that it reproved me for not fishing with it, 
and | half expected it, so conscientious a 
career had it enjoyed, to turn into a worm 
and go off fishing on its own hook. But | 
could not see my way to using it. If I 
fished it was to be for shadows only, and in 
fishing for shadows it is written one must 
use the old thorn stick of experience, and 
no double-jointed, triple-articulated con- 
traption, flying into slender fits at its un- 
wholesome tip. 

I rested, half sitting, half lying on the 
bank, doing nothing. | felt my heart soft- 
en toward the Lotus Eaters, that bank of 
unconscionable loafers who took such com- 
fort in watching the “emerald water falling 
through many a woven acanthus wreath 
divine,” and wondering what the rest of 
the world was doing. It seemed to me, 
too, that gazing down into the pellucid 
pools below me I saw circling in shadowy, 
mystical motion, forms and faces of people 
I knew. I could read their futures and 
trace their pasts. Like a seer gazing into 
his crystal ball, I saw omens and portents, 
the fall of kingdoms and the fame of men, 
and began in some slight degree to appre- 
ciate what a delightfully humorous time 
the Delphic Oracle must have had of it, 
getting all the news directly from the cen- 
ter of the whirl of the universe, and not 
being pinned down to the daily papers. 
Meanwhile, I knew, the Sportswoman must 
have reached Diana’s Pool, nearly a mile 
away, and was arguing with “ Him,” trying, 
illogically, to get him to bite before dinner. 
I could imagine him, a little blasé, wanting 
to humor her, but inclined to evade the 
proposition and take his ease in his speckled 
house coat and peruse the morning paper. 
I knew she must be communing with him 
a good deal after the manner of the Vizier’s 
cookmaid—“ Fish, Fish, art thou in thy 
duty?” and that he was responding like the 
yellow and blue fish of the Arabian Nights 
with that singularly evasive and uncom- 
promising “If you reckon, we reckon.” 
For all her fortitude and unquenchable 
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love of fishing, 1 knew the Sportswoman 
would weary trying to persuade ‘‘Him”’ 
that the psychological moment had ar- 
rived. I hoped he'd soon be won over, yet 
it was hard to think of him, because of 
one act of generous belief and one jump to- 
ward higher things, flapping and thrashing 
around in the creel, his wild blood fevered 
with pain and his lovely colors fading into 
death. 

As I lay with all this passing through 
my mind, | could smell the faint fragrance 
creeping into the turf and see the patches 
of new green stretching up through last 
year’s dead grass. I heard the voices of 
anemones waking up underground, making 
over last year’s dresses and hats for the 
spring opening. I heard old granny weeds 
unlocking doors and windows, and old 
grandpa roots wagging their long beards 
and swapping oldest inhabitant informa- 
tion. I heard things also in the water 
flowing beneath me. Intelligences were 
being carried from the mountains to the 
ocean of some universal joy that was to 
come, some soft, seductive yielding, the 
glowing feasts and rites of triumph, the 
glad pomps and ceremonies of happy 
birth. 

One might learn, by these intelligences, 
that the maples would soon be pushing out 
on their boughs the red spongy lees of their 
rising wines. That the willows would ere 
long draw their slender fingers through the 
silver strings of the harp of rain. That 
Robin would tie bowknots on his pipe and 
blow bubbles of song down on the green 
blanket of spring, and that with the ex- 
panding and leafing of bud and twig and 
blossom the Shadows would grow stronger 
and come in greater hosts. Shadows 
would dwell in the meadows and along the 
lanes. Shadows would lurk in the tree- 
tops and rove half wildly, half solemnly 
in vagrom procession over the rocks 
and mosses and water. The Intelligence 
seemed to say that then, in that great 
gathering of strange forms, I might find a 
shadow for my very own, some purple 
patch that I might hold as a guerdon and 
wear as a talisman, a dream caught with 
the thorn stick of experience in the dusky 
Pool of the Valley. 
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Hoo-hoo! hoo-hoo! hoo-hoo! The silvery 
call rang out above the noise of the water, 
sounding as if some jolly little rascal of 
an owl had cast away family precedent, 
and started out to paint the town red by 
broad daylight. | started up and ran out 
on the road. It had grown late morning 
and the flushed face of the Sportswoman 
coming over. the brow of the hill was in the 
very eye of the sun. She was dripping wet 
and muddy, and as she advanced | won- 
dered where she had left her hat and if she 
possessed other blue corduroy skirts. But 
her triumphant approach was sufficient as 
to whether she considered it all worth 
while. “I’ve got Him!” she announced 
joyously, and came up panting. I looked 
in the basket and marveled. There he 
was, bigger than I had dreamed, sorrily 
gasping and trying to explain that it was 
some one else’s fault. 

“It’s just full of trout,’”’ continued the 
Sportswoman breathlessly, answering my 
excited inquiries. ‘I only came back for 
more bait. We ought to be getting back 
to the Inn and have Him cooked for dinner. 
Think of that doctor and that clergyman, 
I don’t believe they’ve caught a thing. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! Hurrah!” She danced 
around the road like a small, water-soaked 
nymph gone mad, and |, in a provisional 
and formal but sympathetic appreciation, 
danced too. Suddenly the Sportswoman 
came to a standstill, eying me. 

“What is the matter with your bait box? 
what have you been doing?” she asked 
solemnly. 

I looked down; the little green tin was 
hanging from my waist wide open, inverted 
and quite empty. There was no sign re- 
maining of the Perfect Treasure, the Beau- 
ty, nor those others whom we had been at 
such pains to procure. While | had been 
dreaming, they, with an astuteness quite 
awful to think upon, knowing they weren't 
wanted, had crawled away. I didnot know 
how to meet the Sportswoman’s eyes—I am 
afraid I cringed—but all she said was, “If 
you would only take things seriously !”’ 

Somehow I felt that it would be useless 
to explain to her that for shadow fishing 
one needs no bait except an illusion or a 
few fancies. 
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THE TROUT THAT TOMAH PROMISED 


BY MAXIMILIAN FOSTER 


1 ' TE fished—Tomah Mooin and I— 
giving ourselves to the employ- 
ment, Peter-wise, with all the 

faith in the world. But to what avail? In 

the pleasing reflection that it is not all fish- 

ing to catch fish, we had our answer to a 

barren day; and | said so softly to Tomah, 

admiring the prettiness of the thought. 

Not all fishing to catch fish — perhaps! 

But Tomah’s soul was the soul of the bar- 

barian, demanding results concrete and 

effective, and he evaded the philosophy 
with a grunt: 
“Sartin fish no catch um, for what you 

fish?” a 

I changed the topic. There was no 

flight of moral fancy that could tempt 
Tomah from his gloom; and over my 
shoulder I saw his fat face, as round as a 
moon, peering intently upon the water, 
and awaiting an answer from its depths. 
Hour after hour he had sat there, his arm 
outstretched like the figure of a Greek 
bearing gifts, and with a patience worthy 
of better use, jigging nefariously at a hand 
line. For with Tomah, the end ever jus- 
tified the means; and he plugged, not for 
the sport of it, but because of the crying 
famine bred sharply in this keen New 
Brunswick air. Around us lay the pond, 
its broad acreage hemmed in by forest 
walls, and fairly looking trout—trout in 
every crook of its bending shore line. Place 
after place we fished, and met failure for 
our pains. Even the spring hole lying in 
its upper edge gave no answer to our 
quest; I tried it with every cast of flies 
I owned, and whipped its surface till ! 
wearied. So, hunting for a cause, | laid 
our misfortune to the wind; and remem- 
bering the words of that honest angler, 
now with God, remarked that it blew from 
the east. 


Tomah grunted again: ‘‘ Nuh—not wind. 
Sartin not go right place, fish no catch 
um.” 

So we turned our backs to failure, and 
over my shoulder the useless rod dropped 
aft, trailed its long cast in our wake like the 
dejected pennants of a rout. Not all fish- 
ing to catch fish! I felt sure of that now; 
and on top of the thought came Tomah’s 
voice proclaiming its sorry answer to one’s 
hunger. Said Tomah, asserting the fact: 
“Sartin fish no catch um, salt pork pretty 
tough!” 

Which was, of course, only too true. 
There was no disputing that we had no 
fish, however hard and faithfully we had 
worked. I should hate to say how many 
times Tomah had driven the canoe about 
the rim of that one round of water, or for 
how many hours we lay at the spring hole, 
moored to the setting pole. Enough that 
we left no square rod of the waters, deep 
or shoal, unsought. In that time, too, we 
had tried all ways, leaving nothing undone 
that we should have done and doing noth- 
ing that we ought not to have done. We 
tried it far and fine—-that is, I did, while 
Tomah looked on gloomily—and my cast 
ranged in all the sizes from a midge on the 
finest hook to that handful of feathers, 
the salmon fly of the deep and largest 
waters. But even far and fine brought no 
better luck than coarse and close—we were 
stumped, and that seemed plain enough. 

In other years, Tomah and I had taken 
our fill from this small pool; and it came 
to my mind, now, how we had won our 
luck in weather good or bad, in sunshine 
or rain or in any cast of wind. If the 
breeze came out of the east, it made no 
odds at all—we had our plenty; and there 
were even days when the biack water, lying 
like oil under a windless sky, glared back 
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at the sun like a mirror, and still gave up 
its treasures. Under the edge of the forest 
was always some patch of shadow where 
the big ones, like aldermen of this munici- 
pality, lay in wait by the spring brooks for 
their toll; and we took them with a cast 
long and far, pitching the flies almost to 
the mossy beaches underneath the tree 
limbs. Tomah, looking about him disdain- 
fully, hunched up his shoulders in disgust. 

“Pond no good any more,” he grum- 
bled. “Lumber feller camp over there 
las’ winter. Shoot um fish with powder.” 

If that were true—and there seemed no 
reason to doubt it—what was the thing to 
do? Tomah drew the canoe to the shore 
and turned it turtle-wise before answering: 
“‘Dunno—place no good. Mebbe go some- 
wheres to-morrow.” 

Knowing Tomah, I took it that he al- 
ready had a mind of the matter. When 
we had made the best of pork and tea, 
that night, Tomah withdrew to his gutter- 
ing pipe, and behind its clouds of smoke 
like a Jove retired to heavy meditation. 
The pond’s day of glory was gone; plainly 
we must move. ‘“‘Nub!” grunted Tomah, 
coming out of his trance, “place no good 
—another place try um over there.” 

I knew of Tomah’s “ places over there” — 
goals that tried one’s soul to reach. But 
if Tomah could stand it, I thought | could 
stand it too, considering the fact that he 
must tote the canoe across the carries, 
and put in some licks of labor at the pad- 
dle. So at dawn we started, striking away 
into the bush. 

It was, as I had suspected, a long haul 
and a tryingone. There were no brushed- 
out portages to travel by, nor any blazed 
line toshow theeasy way; forthe places that 
Tomah sought for sport were away from 
beaten trails. In and out among the trees 
he threaded his way along, the canoe 
bumping and scraping against the boles, 
and Tomah puffing and grunting in reply. 
There were his legs twinkling beneath the 
gunwales, going like a monster of dreams; 
and once, as a louder crash and its ech- 
oing grunt proclaimed trouble, | hurried 
on and found him sprawled beneath the 
load, uttering heathen curses. ‘‘Huh! No 
hurt um Tomah!” he growled, rising 
awkwardly. “Damn bad place catch um 
canoe in swamp. Trees no place for canoe 
at all.” 
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We ended our journey with the day. 
Part of it lay by land, and the other part by 
dead water, stream and pond. Once, ina 
little chain of lakes, | saw the trout rising 
by the shore, but Tomah would not wait. 
“Better place got um pretty soon. Jus’ 
mebbe one or two fish. That’s all.” But 
when we had quit that chain of lakes and 
come again to the bush, I wished strongly 
enough that we had tarried awhile ‘afloat 
—fish or no fish—if only to have escaped 
the last stages of the journey, and the 
difficulties that beset us. For Tomah, 
losing his way, swerved aside into the 
depths of a cedar swamp; and in that 
trap, ridden down at every step by his 
clumsy, obstreperous load, performed mir- 
acles of maneuver that were fearful and 
wonderful and altogether hazardous. There 
was a time when the canoe, seized with a 
malign animation, took charge of the shop 
and fought us through the thickets, until, 
in that tangle, a battle-ship would have 
been no greater load on our hands than 
this birchen obstinacy that rushed into 
every path but the right one. ‘Hunh!” 
said Tomah, grinning; ‘“‘canoe get tired. 
Mus’ go home, mebbe!” But taking a 
fresh grip of the spreader, he plunged 
on at a reckless speed; and breaking 
through a last wall of foliage, before us 
there lay the water we had come so far to 
find. 

It was a long and narrow stretch of the 
vividest greens —a pond whose depths 
gleamed with the liquid clearness of a gem. 
It lay in a cleft among the hills; and the 
trees, in their infinity, marched down close 
to its edges, save at one end where a little 
meadow, tracked by the moose and cari- 
bou, broke the dark monotone of forest 
with a splash of brighter colors. Gray, 
weathered windfalls, tumbled from their 
bases, lay around all the shore, their tops 
submerged, and the sharp stubs of their 
branches thrust upward as if to ward off 
intruders from the land. Plomp! There 
it was right under our noses, almost—-the 
lunge of a rising fish! Tomah looked 
around with a grin. 

“Fish catch um now, mebbe!” 
boasted. Plomp! Another rise close at 
hand. | agreed with him. For around all 
the water in our view the fish were rising 
fast. Some came to the surface with a 
rush, darting through the clear water like 
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a bird; others rose with a quiet ease, 
barely lipping the surface; and there were 
some, too, on whom | had my eye, that 
lunged to the top, and wallowing with a 
surge that half bared their fat and com- 
fortable backs, withdrew, leaving the water 
boiling in their wake. Plomp! 

“Hunh!” grunted Tomah, sliding the 
canoe afloat; “‘sartin big one, that feller!” 

Already the sun had dipped beneath the 
hills, and over the forest world and its 
silence lay that vivid yellow light that 
comes to end its summer’s perfect day. 
There was no breeze—not even the ghost 
of an air to blur the mirroring surfaces; 
and every plunging fish, rising to the !uck- 
less mite of insect life that lured it sent 
the ripples widening afar. | could not 
wait. Stepping aboard with landing net 
and rod still unrigged, I balanced amid- 
ships, while Tomah, with a giant push, 
sent the canoe riding afloat and far out 
into the open. There I drifted alone, with 
hasty fingers slipping the ferruled joints 
together and one eye on the rising fish. 

And after the barren waters we had quit 
this became a revelation. All about me 
were the trout coming to their food and 
play; and making haste, | rigged on the 
first cast of flies that I could lay my fingers 
to—a rig that the fish of a civilized stream 
would have regarded coldly as an affront 
to ordinary intelligence. There were, as | 
remember, first a Parmachenee Belle, in 
size of the bigness of a pickerel bob—a 
fly whose contrast of carmine and white 
showed in the liquid clearness of that water 
like the painted cheeks of a jilt; above 
that was the brown fuzziness of a Hackle; 
and last of all was a Montreal, its raw 
color blazing like a coal. All choices, you 
might say; but the fish seemed careless of 
taste. At the first cast,.when the dry and 
kinking leader writhed in its coils on the 
water, some commotion boiled beneath it, 
and | struck with a loose line and felt 
the weight of a pricked fish for my pains. 
But what odds to lose one fish among 
such multitudes? A few casts in the air 
straightened the leader in a fashion; and 
when the next spring of the rod sent the 
flies dancing on their way, there was a 
quick flurry beneath the surface, a flash 
and a sudden scattering of the drops, and 
I had him, driving home the barb with a 
gentle twist of the hand. Then there was 
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work for the light rod to undertake—the 
task of leading him daintily away from 
the snarl of half-drowned windfalls that 
reached out from the rocky shore. ‘Oh, 
Tomah!” I yelled in exultation; and the 
thudding of Tomah’s axe ended abruptly 
as he quit his camp work for the shore. 
“Hoh! Fish catch um now!” he called; 
and when the trout, a good, full pound in 
weight, came slapping to the net, Tomah, 
grinning, went back to his work with quiet 
contentment on his face. 

And so it ran! As fast as the flies were 
offered they tumbled on them, making no 
choice of the three, but snapping the handi- 
est as it passed. There was one of close 
to a couple of pounds that plunged des- 
perately toward the snags as the pang of 
the hook stirred him, and but for another 
of half that weight that laid hold of the 
dropper in passing, | believe | would have 
lost him. But this diversion, acting as a 
drag, turned my bigger fish; and the two 
came off shore, answering to the pressure 
of the butt, while with a free hand I made 
shift to paddle the canoe away from that 
dangerous quarter. Once in clear water, 
I led the pair about till they tired of the 
fray, and admiring my own skill in advance, 
tried to take them at one sweep of the net. 
Somehow it didn’t work. In the haste of 
it | made a pretty botch of the matter, 
for the smaller fish, writhing against the 
canoe, broke free and was gone. But the 
other—and the bigger!—I got with a quick 
lunge of the net, more by good luck than 
any art of mine; and in the joy of saving 
him forgot the first pangs of failure. 

For who should care? Here, were fish 
and in plenty, and little trouble to take 
them. I thought of this sport in contrast 
to other days—times spent along the worn- 
out streams of New England, where one 
went craftily like a thief in the night, 
keeping always hidden, and with a short 
line dropping the flies into the holes be- 
neath the bushes. One had a reward for 
this work in a few brace of fish—a half 
dozen at the best, perhaps, and scaling 
close to the legal limit of size—and those 
were red-letter days, indeed, when the 
creel bore a pair of half-pounders, or, may 
be, some buster that scaled close to full 
three-quarters. 

As I looked up now, from clearing this 
two-pounder | had saved, my eye caught 
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a little fleck of white drifting slowly down 
the air, and dropping nearer and nearer to 
the pond—some small atom of ephemeral 
life going to its doom. As it alighted, 
teetering an instant on extended wings 
and perhaps a dozen feet away, the water 
boiled and there turned over beneath it, 
like a porpoise, a fish that showed in its 
lunge a back of the breadth of your wrist. 
For one moment he rolled there like a 
salmon, sucking in the morsel, and, turn- 
ing, drifted back to the depths, leaving 
the pond’s quiet surface eddying in his re- 
treat. A quick cast covered the rise; the 
flies, springing across, dropped squarely in 
that circle of heaving water; but the fish 
that rose to the dropper was.a miserable 
half-pounder, slashing and slapping on the 
surface as the hook struck home. In vain 
I gave him slack, hoping he would tear 
himself free; but he had hooked himself 
securely; and there was nothing else to do 
but lead him aboard and take out the barb 
from his jaw. Again I cast, and no an- 
swer—again and for the third time. But 
on the next cast, as the flies came skittering 
home, I saw a shadowy blur detach itself 
from the depths, and rising with the slow 
majesty of size, come quietly to inspect the 
offering. There was no rushing to the 
strike, but, instead, a ponderous and dig- 
nified advance; and as the leviathan 
moved nearer, following the tail-fly, | had 
a glimpse of him as he turned, his eye 
cocked up sagely, and marveled at his 
proportions. On-he camie—I dared not 
stop, but kept the flies drifting along till 
the rod lay over my shoulder and the cast 
sank back dead upon the water. That 
was the end of it. Had he struck then, | 
dare say | should have had the bootless 
pleasure of stinging him, and perhaps at 
the expense of a broken tip. Or, on the 
other hand, I might have stood and 
watched him maw the feathers and then 
leisurely spit them out. But trailing on 
till he saw the canoe, my big fish sheered 
away, and sinking slowly in the depths, 
like a fading shadow, was gone! 

Thus ended the first lesson: the evils of a 
loose line. If I had taken up the slack 
from the rod rings in place of hauling on 
the cast by the leverage of the rod alone, 
there might have been a chance. But 
once the rod got behind me, | was done. 
Gathering up the coils, | went to work 
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again; but to little purpose. To be sure 
I took fish—trout after trout at nearly 
every cast; but the big one had departed 
for the day, affronted, no doubt, and wise 
to the fraud that had tempted him. Night 
fell and still found me at it; and when 
the glimmer of Tomah’s fire came shining 
through the trees, | quit and paddled for 
the shore, leaving the fish still rising in 
the dark. 

“Huh!” said Tomah, viewing my catch; 
“got um fish to eat now. Sartin, next 
day, big one catch um!” 

Big one! Yes, perhaps; but although 
the figure of that fish I had let go by was 
still strong in my mind, | held out the 
two-pounder to Tomah, and asked what 
he thought of that. Tomah, as usual, 
grunted evasively: ‘“‘Sartin good fish that. 
Bimeby big one catch um.” 

And Tomah doubtless knew. That 
night, when he had turned in satisfaction 
from the feast, he told me of a trip he 
had made here one winter, and of the fish 
he had taken through the ice. There, as 
usual, was the tale of the biggest that es- 
caped; but when he held out his hands 
to show me, graphically, the size of some 
he had taken, I looked out longingly to- 
ward that sheet of water, now hidden in 
the gloom, and made great plans for the 
morrow. 

Dawn came, and we pushed afloat. 
Around us lay the steep slant of hills still 
cloaked with the wisps of night mist, and 
over the blue-green surface of the pond a 
thin white fog, like smoke, trailed close. 
Tomah, dipping at the paddle, pushed 
along, the prow of the canoe turned toward 
a point half way down the lake. ‘“‘Fish no 
catch um here,” he bade me; “only small 
feller now. Bimeby catch big um.” So 
I waited; and rounding the point, he 
pointed forward with the paddle. “Look!” 
he said, turning in toward the shore. 

Out of the steep heights came a brook, 
boiling white along its steps of rock, and 
filling all the woods with sound. Swelling 
from the shore, it poured its swift current 
into the quiet pond; and all about us were 
the bubbles set free and sailing onward 
in a glittering argosy along the heaving 
surface. Clots of foam flecked the water 
here and there; and a great log, jammed 
against the rocks, reached out into the 
pond, holding against its side a sheet of 
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creamy lather. Deep water lay all about 
it; the shore shelved quickly; and though 
the sun now was shining éver the hills, 
we could scarcely make out, even in 
that piercing light, the gray-green bottom 
strewn with bowlders from the cliffs above. 
Once, peering down, | ‘saw a shoal of fish 
drift by, going on their way like a flight of 
birds; and on one flat space of yellow 
gravel lay another trout, its mottled back 
clearly outlined, and heading the current 
with a gentle undulation of its fins. “Ssh! 
Tomah — wait!” With a thrust of the 
paddle he stayed the canoe; and aiming 
for the edge of the foam lying by that fallen 
tree, I dropped the flies at its edge. 

Splash! \had him! Screaming keenly, 
the reel gave out its line; and streaking 
toward the current, my fish went away 
toward the open pond, dragging slack as 
he went. Tomah, all alive now, swept the 
bow around, and we followed. Nor was 
it the quick dash of any lesser fish that 
took us follow-my-leader; but the strong 
and steady tugging of a big one. Out 
there in the open, he settled to the bottom, 
and chugging like a salmon, strove to work 
himself free. Tomah grunted exultantly. 
“Sartin big fish catch um now!” he boasted 
again, and as the trout went swinging 
around the canoe, fighting away at every 
sight of it, Tomah chuckled loudly. In 
time we had our fish alongside; and To- 
mah, slipping the net beneath him, brought 
the prize aboard, and cracked him across 
the snout with the paddle. “Sartin good 
fish,” he observed, after a pause; ‘‘mos’ 
t’ree pound, that feller.” 

Nor did the scales show that Tomah 
lied—it was three pounds less a scant two 
ounces; and speaking hopefully, Tomah 
said we might get a big one pretty soon. 
“P’raps not now,” he ventured; “big fish 
not catch um now— mebbe to-night.” 
Turning the canoe, he pushed back to that 
patch of foam; and the sailing flies fell at 
its edge again. 

Not all fishing to catch fish, perhaps, 
but still the fish are a part of it. While 
Tomah, all intent, held the canoe against 
the gentle current, | took trout after trout 
almost as fast as the flies could be pitched 
to them. But they were all small fish and 
growing smaller in their quick succession 
as the hours passed and the sun climbed to 
its height above the trees. Tomah, knock- 
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ing the ashes from his guttering pipe, 
began to grumble anew; and as trout after 
trout, gingerly freed. from the hook, was 
turned back to freedom and a greater age, 
he ‘squirmed about uneasily and vowed 
that the fishing was done. “‘Sartin no big 
one now,” he growled; ‘“‘no use fishin’. 
Big one catch um by sundown.” So we 
swung the canoe away, then, and paddled 
back to camp. 

When the sun, pitching below the hills 
that afternoon, warned us to be up and 
doing, Tomah had a new surprise in store. 
Taking straight ahead, he slid by the cove 
and its torrent clinking down the pitch, 
and aimed for the meadow lying at the 
head of the pond. As we drew down upon 
it, he began looking about him sharply, 
fixing some range he had in mind, and 
with a sudden sweep of the paddle, brought 
us to a standstill. ‘‘Catch um big one 
here,” he mumbled, and with that drove 
the setting pole into the bottom mud. 

I turned and eyed him with uncertainty; 
for surely, after that idyllic corner of the 
cove, this seemed no place at all. But 
Tomah had chosen deliberately; and an- 
swering my look with a grin, crooked his 
arm about the setting pole and bade me 
fish. Close beside us lay the meadow, its 
muddy: shore fringed with sedge, and be- 
yond that was a small run creeping like a 
thread of oil beneath its fringe of alders. 
Its mouth lay just abreast of our mooring, 
a little bight in the shore, and at each side 
of it a broad float of lily pads heaved on 
the rising ripple. But when I leaned over 
to dampen the cast alongside, | found soon 
enough why Tomah had brought me here 
—the water touched my fingers with a 
chill of ice. Somewhere below a spring, 
boiling in the depths, drained the waters 
stored in the hills beyond, and Tomah, 
coming here by winter, had marked its 
open circle in the ice. It was, after all, a 
place for fish; and the first few casts 
brought a rise and a good one. But To- 
mah, fumbling at something in the stern, 
hardly looked up from his work as | 
brought the trout fighting to the net. 

For a long time silence ruled. Cast after 
cast, I tried the water all about me, but 
after that first rise the trout seemed slow 
to answer. Drawing in, | changed the 
flies; and the ones that put forward now 
to try these inky depths were a glittering 
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trio left over from salmon rivers—a Jock 
Scott, Silver Doctor and last of all, a 
Butcher. Each was a small handful of 
feathers and tinsel in itself; for I felt as- 
sured that if we were to take fish from the 
black depths around us, we must give 
them something big enough fo see. But 
even this assortment brought me no re- 
sponse—cast after cast | made, sending 
the flies in all directions, but the surface 
lay untroubled by even the rise of some 
worthless fingerling. [t was slow work, 
and I said so, to which Tomah mumbled 
an affirmative, and with bended head 
busied himself at the stern. 

Plomp! 1 swung about ready to cover 
what I took to be the rise of a heavy 
fish; and there sat Tomah, his arm out- 
stretched, once more employed in the 
nefarious trade of plugging. He leered 
back at me with a grin, jigging his hand 

‘line up and down; and although | had 
often scored Tomah for his obliquities, | 
felt somehow that the words were wasted. 
For Tomah, with a soul of the barbarian, 
fished for results, and not for the mere 
pleasure of fishing. ‘“‘Sartin big one catch 
um now,” he retorted, sulkily; -‘‘feathers 
no damn good. Mus’ give big feller some- 
thin’ to eat.” There was logic in this—if 
you choose to see it that way—but I 
turned my back to Tomah, leaving him as 
a heathen in the darkness. 

Long silence followed, ending abruptly 
in a grunt. “Hoh!” said Tomah. | 
turned around again, leaving the flies to 
settle passively in the depths. A change 
had come over him. His swart face, fixed 
on the hand line, gleamed with a sudden 
cunning; and he sat there, alert and quiv- 
ering in the excitement of the moment. 
“Got um fish!” he remarked briefly; and 
I saw the hand line twitch in his fingers, 
and groaned in spirit at such butchery. 
But Tomah, barbaric to the last, awakened 
swiftly, and with a sudden yank made sure 
of his prey. Dragging in the line, hand 
over hand, he gave his victim no oppor- 
tunity for escape; it was a big one, sure 
enough, and Tomah dragged him upward 
like a cod. But as the fish saw the dark 
shadow of the canoe above, it made a 
fiercer struggle to get free; the line ran 
hissing through the fingers of my Millicete, 
and he forgot all else, striving frantically 
to snub his fish. In that brief moment 
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I, too, performed maneuvers; the canoe 
rocked like a ship in a gale and for a 
period | thought we must swim for it. 
But on the next upward rush Tomah got 
his fish going swiftly, and sliding the line 
through his fingers, whipped the trout 
aboard, thumping and slatting on the 
splints. And at the sight of it a moment’s 
sickness of envy came over me. There lay 
the trout, squirming between Tomah’s 
thumbs, a good four pounds in weight; 
and I turned my back to his gloating. 

“Sartin that big one now,” he boasted, 
gutturally; but I had no word in answer, 
and as Tomah, with the paddle end, gave 
his fish the coup de grace, | turned to the 
fishing, but with all the heart gone from 
me. In that moment of depression I reck- 
oned the sport—pound for pound—that 
this good fish would have offered to a 
light rod and gentle arts, and the thought 
of its untimely end was a living protest to 
the heathen in his darkness and his means 
to achieve anend. Tossing the flies toward 
the shore, I let them sink beneath the sur- 
face; and then, by little starts, drew them 
gently toward me, inch by inch and with 
a taut line, ready for what befell. 

“Hoh!” cried Tomah. 

There was a great splash along the sur- 
face—the waters parted and out of the 
depths arose a fan-like tail, waving chal- 
lenge. More through instinct than from 
any other cause I struck at the flurry, and 
the rod hummed beneath my hand. Chug! 
| had him! At the stroke, I felt his 
weight sag back against the yielding of 
the lithe wand; and he turned over, show- 
ing his broad flank, and settled toward the 
bottom. Something stirred him then, and 
the reel buzzed as he went away, whipping 
off the line after him. Like all big trout, 
he fought the struggle heavily, sounding 
for the bottom first, and then scaling away 
from the shadow of the boat. Tomah, 
alive to responsibility, dragged out the 
setting pole from the mud; we lay there 
rocking; and though the rod arched itself 
in a half-moon, all the pressure of the butt 
could not stay that first ponderous rush. 
Foot by foot the silk thread fell away, till 
I watched for the spindle to show itself, 
and stood wondering whether the line was 
knotted to its shank. 

“After him, Tomah!” I yelled; and To- 
mah, snatching up the paddle, put away 
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gingerly in pursuit. Once more we were 
over him, now, and settling to the floor of 
the pond, our fish chugged away at the 
line like a headstrong colt fighting at its 
halter. Nor could we stop him. There 
was life and backbone in that light‘rod | 
was using, but the weight of the fish and 
the courage of him fought off its pressure 
at every turn. Darkness came stealing 
over the forest and long shadows of the 
hills went trooping across the water. Thus, 
in the silence and in the gathering gloom 
of night, we fought it out. Another rush 
stripped the reel of its line—a quick plunge 
sounded as he broke beyond our view; and 
more from the feel of him than by any other 
help | worked away, giving him slack or 
reeling in as the occasion made its demand. 
Then when the last season of twilight 
popped out like an extinguished taper, 
pit-murk darkness settled over the pond; 
and still he played along, giving no signs 
of defeat. It was because we knew his 
bigness, I think, that made the battle so 
long. A smaller fish, though quite as vig- 
orous, one would have pumped and driven 
till he quit; but the size of this one was a 
thing to caution care. Softly—softly was 
the watchword, and | think | overdid it, 
for once, getting a second wind, he dashed 
away with added strength, it seemed, well 
equipped to prolong the fray. The line, 
outstanding at a tangent to the bending 
rod, cut wide circles in the dark; and an 
occasional splash as he fought to the sur- 
face was all we had to go by. Once, when 
Tomah had pushed the canoe gently toward 
him, | pumped him to the surface, but at 
the sight of us he rushed bottomward 
again, rapping the rod against the gun- 
wales till | waited in an agony for the 
smash-up to end itall. Thetip,submerged, 
gave no play, and acting quickly, | threw 
the butt behind me, so that the line ran 
out, and thus saved us from disaster. 

At last he came to the surface, and close 
at hand played about the canoe in circles. 
Tomah, crouching on his knees, held the 
landing net outstretched; but Tomah, I 
saw soon enough, was hardly a person to 
handle such affairs of delicacy. Once, as 
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the fish sheered past, he strove to bag it 
in full flight, and missing, struck the tense 
gut a heavy blow. Why it did not part | 
shall never know; I yelled to him in alarm; 
and grinning sheepishly, he settled down on 
his knees, waiting for another chance. 

There lay*the trout, now close at hand, 
his tail and fins beating weakly at the wa- 
ter; and well-nigh spent. Yet, with still 
unbeaten courage he made a last effort 
for freedom, churning the water in his 
flurry, so that hastily | gave him line. 
But once beneath the surface, that was 
the end of it—a moment’s faint beating of 
the fins; he rolled over on his side, and led 
gently by the pressure of the rod, scaled 
along toward Tomah. 

“Ready now with the net!” 

Tomah leaned forward, bearing down on 
the gunwale and with his net half sub- 
merged. “Deeper!” I yelled in alarm; 
and at the cry Tomah sprang into life. 
With another quick swoop he struck at the 
fish, blindly almost, and lifting with that 
same gesture, strove to drag the prize 
aboard. The aim was poor, the effort 
clumsy and misplaced. For one brief in- 
stani— years, an eternity in its uncertain- 
ty—I beheld that fish we had come so 
far to kill poised on the edge of the land- 
ing net, and Tomah, writhing about, vainly 
trying to shuffle the prize inward. Then 
it fell—gone, | thought; but the Millicete, 
all alive now, struck again as the fish lay 
on the surface feebly pulsing, and this 
time had him. 

All else was forgotten then. With a 
jerk, | instinctively righted the canoe as 
the water came pouring in across my 
knees; and Tomah, gaining his balance 
again, dragged the trout aboard. Sweet 
music that, after the struggle, to hear him 
thudding on the splints; and when To- 
mah’s paddle had performed its last offices 
of charity, I reached aft and took him. 

“Hunb!” That was Tomah’s pean of 
joy. “Hunh!” he grunted; “sartin big 
fish got um now!” 

Then | lighted a match; and with what 
that brief flare showed me lying at my 
feet, I gloried. It was worth it, after all. 




















LIMITATIONS OF THE BRUTE 


BY M. D. FOLLIN 





HERE are two 
classes of writers 
on natural history 
—those whose gift 
it is to go afield 
and there follow 
and record the 
happenings of the 
brutecreation with 
as much circum- 

stance and accuracy as lies in their power; 
and those whose work lies in arranging and 
classifying the materials the others have 
gathered, to make out, if possible, the laws, 
physical and mental, governing the phe- 
nomena of creatures other than man. 

What may be called the Romantic School 
of writers on natural history have, within 
the past few years, made the physical life 
of animals familiar to us in almost every 
detail. Further than this, they have en- 
tered into the mental life of the brute crea- 
tion, investing them with human attributes 
and qualities to a degree which, however 
justifiable in the poetic mind of the writers, 
the older naturalists felt was not warranted 
by facts. The controversy as to whether 
animals can think or not was a fair ex- 
ample of this. 

In support of their view the younger 
writers have carried on their campaign by 
fascinating stories of animal life in which 
almost human fertility of thought and 
invention was displayed by their brute 
friends. Against this the older writers, 
rallying under the standard of John Bur- 
roughs, put forth a number of scholarly 
articles maintaining that thought, so far 
as concerns the lower animals, is a flat im- 
possibility, and the stories interesting as 
fiction, but distinctly misleading as fact. 

Now, the point raised in this controversy 
is a nice one, and merits a somewhat more 
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philosophic handling than it has so far re- 
ceived. Mr. Burroughs has made a sturdy 
fight for his contention that animals do not 
think; and it must be admitted that the 
tendency of the younger men to allow the 
temptation of a dramatic situation to lead 
them into indiscretions has given the vet- 
eran abundant material for criticism. But 
a human, and more or less fanciful, inter- 
pretation of the actions of animals has been 
the immemorial prerogative of story tell- 
ers; and no one, except the very young, 
believes that the thing happened exactly 
as related, even in the “Just-So Stories.” 
Mr. Burroughs should have seen that his 
quarrel lay with this interpretation rather 
than with the stories themselves. This 
mistake has led him to obscure what may 
have been veritable happenings in the ani- 
mal world with a cloud of incredulity, when, 
by reason of his prominence in the scien- 
tific world, we should have expected from 
him unusual openmindedness in consider- 
ing the work of others. 

Now, it may be true that animals do not 
think. It is plain, however, that the ques- 
tion is not to be settled by multiplying 
instances of thought, or lack of thought, 
on the part of particular animals. The 
result will depend rather on what we mean 
by “thinking,” one definition of which 
would as surely include the mental activi- 
ties of creatures other than man, as another 
would exclude them. 

If by “thinking” we mean a mere link- 
ing of cause and effect, or rather a mere 
voluntary one, one instance absolutely 
illustrating this is sufficient to establish 
the principle; and such an instance may 
be furnished from almost any one’s ex- 
perience. Every day we see dogs, horses, 
birds acting as man would act under like 
circumstances; exercising, though less 
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often than man, proper contributory causes 
toward desired effects. A horse will pick 
a knot with his teeth to free himself, or 
a dog will open the latch of a door; how- 
ever accidentally the animal may have ac- 
quired this ability is not relevant; the im- 
portant point is that it uses it voluntarily 
to accomplish a certain result. 

Many writers lay great stress on number- 
less quite simple experiments in which ani- 
mals have failed entirely to link cause and 
effect. It must not be overlooked that an 
experiment which seems quite simple to a 
man may not be at all simple to a dog or a 
horse. But, aside from ‘this, these experi- 
ments show absolutely nothing except the 
failure of a particular animal to grasp a 
special situation. One example in which 
cause and effect are properly, and not for- 
tuitously, joined outweighs them all, for 
it shows the thing possible. 

The widespread belief that man was 
created ‘‘a little lower than the angels” has 
laid on many writers the strong necessity 
of differentiating him from the lower ani- 
mals to an extent which denies much in 
common that they really have. A number 
will even refuse to allow them any mental 
processes like our own when by so doing 
man’s sovereignty seems in danger. Now, 
to maintain that the proper connecting of 
cause and effect is the result of intelligence 
in man alone requires evidence in support 
of it more convincing than has as yet been 
brought forward. For proving that in 
the lower animals these certain mental 
processes do not exist involves views al- 
most diametrically opposed to recognized 
evolutionary beliefs; in that lies, perhaps, 
its chief difficulty. 

Mr. Burroughs says: ‘‘We so habitually 
impute thought to animals that we come 
unconsciously to look upon them as pos- 
sessing this power. That is, creatures act 
as if they thought. We know that under 
similar circumstances we think, and there- 
fore we impute thought to them. But of 
mental images, concepts, processes like 
our own they probably have none.” 

With all due respect for the eminence of 
this authority, it would seem, from the 
standpoint of evolution, that the probabil- 
ity was quite the other way. A physical 
brain much like that of man they undoubt- 
edly have; it was developed in practically 
the same way, and for the same purpose as 


our own, tiat is, the preservation of the 
individual and the race. It is therefore 
probable that within limits its functions 
are identical with the human one. If this 
were not so we should have to believe that 
man developed a highly specialized organ, 
the brain, functionally active to a tremen- 
dous degree, while the lower animals have 
developed in the same way a similar 
specialized organ which remains, save for 
sense impressions, functionally inert. From 
the evolutionist’s standpoint such a view 
is almost unthinkable; nothing but the 
most indisputable evidence would force its 
acceptance, and such evidence has not yet 
been produced. A much sounder belief is 
that man and the lower animals share both 
mental and physical life up to a certain 
point. 

In discussing this question it has often 
been insisted upon that we can experience 
the mental life of the lower animals only 
by being one of them, hence we cannot 
know definitely of their mental processes, 
for we must always interpret them in terms 
of ourown. This view, to be philosophical, 
must be held in its entirety. Carried to 
its logical conclusion it is that one cannot 
know definitely the mental processes of any 
individual except himself; for it is equally 
true that these also must be interpreted in 
his own private terms. 

But, since knowledge of things is entirely 
a knowledge of their relations to other 
things, and since these relations, so far as 
any individual is concerned, are determined 
by the individual’s experience, it is obvious- 
ly possible to share the mental life of an- 
other individual, man or brute, so far as the 
experiences of the two are identical. My 
knowledge of these relations can never be 
quite the same as my neighbor’s, for my 
experience is never quite coextensive with 
his. Therefore | must always interpret his 
actions somewhat in terms of my own; 
but, in proportion as my experience and 
point of view agree with his, my interpreta- 
tion will be correct. So also of the lower 
animals: in proportion as our experience 
comprehends theirs we are qualified to 
recognize their point of view and make a 
correct estimate of their actions. 

One authority says: “It has often been 
said that animals have sensations and per- 
cepts, but that one ought not to ascribe to 
them the possession of concepts. Of the 
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conventional animal of the philosopher 
this may be quite true. We have a right 
to conclude by analogy that it is so, pro- 
vided only that we are always prepared to 
admit that we do not know in the least how 
animals philosophize—how an ox recog- 
nizes his stable door.” 

The old sovereignty of man dies hard; 
even eminent scientists are enlisted in its 
defense; but it should have its foundation 
in truth. It is not true that | do not know 
“in the least” how an ox knows his stable 
door, any more than it is true that | do not 
know “in the least” how my neighbor 
knows his house door. | believe that the 
action in both cases is intelligible; that is, 
capable of being understood by another 
intelligence. .1 believe that in both cases 
the individual recognizes its particular door 
by the door’s relations to certain other 
things. I cannot know exactly how the 
door is recognized, because | cannot know 
the particular relations laid hold of by an- 
other mind. But, since he has learned to 
distinguish it from other doors (either my 
neighbor, or the ox), | am justified in be- 
lieving that he has laid hold of some of its 
special relations. 

It will be said that this result is reached 
through reasoning by analogy. Partly so, 
I admit; but analogy is a perfectly legiti- 
mate process, unless abused; much of the 
practical work of reason is done by it. No 
one is entirely independent of it, therefore 
no one is in position to discredit it. The 
most zealous opponents of animal mental- 
ity allow them sensation; yet this is either 
pure analogy, or pure assumption. 

Mr. Burroughs goes too far in saying that 
man and the lower animals have no mental 
processes in common; for this has not been 
satisfactorily proved, and is far from axio- 
matic. In fact, I believe it will be found 
that quite the contrary is the case. We 
share their physical life, though in many 
ways their physical reflexes differ from ours 
in degree. Thus, a polar bear will stand 
cold that would kill a man; a rattlesnake 
will endure heat that a man could not; a 
rabbit will hear things inaudible to us; a 
fly or a hawk see things beyond the power 
of the human eye. Only to a certain 
point, varying with the individual, do we 
have a physical life in common. But | be- 
lieve that man could, in any of these direc- 
tions, equal the powers of the animals in 


question, given a sufficient time and the 
necessity for that special development. 

To a certain point, likewise, | believe 
that both have a common mental life, but 
with this important difference: that, while 
man might develop any of the unusual 
physical capacities attained by the lower 
animals, neither time nor necessity, nor 
both, would enable them to follow us men- 
tally much farther than they have already 
done; because they have not the gift of 
language. Means of communication they 
have, some not well understood by us, be- 
sides various cries and grunts of some little 
definiteness of expression; but nothing that 
could, in any sense, be considered articu- 
late speech, even in its simplest form. 

Mr. Max Miiller, a recognized authority 
on matters psychological, has an analysis 
of man’s mental processes which may help 
us in our search for the difference which 
Mr. Burroughs has failed to make clear; it 
is as follows: First, Sensation (the response 
of the nerves to outside stimuli); from this 
comes Perception (a subjective cognition 
of Sensation); out of this grows Concep- 
tion (a definite mental image with certain 
relations); then Language. He points out 
that these different terms are, of course, 
merely names for more or less indistin- 
guishable steps in a continuous process; 
that each part of this is so bound up with 
the others as to be quite inseparable from 
them; but it makes the process clearer, 
more easily understood. 

Accepting Mr. Miiller’s analysis as sub- 
stantially correct, at what point in it do 
man and the lower animals part company? 
Mr. Miller is of the opinion that animals 
have sensation and perception, but not con- 
ception. He frankly admits that he can- 
not explain why a percept, which invari- 
ably becomes a concept in the case of man, 
should not do so in the case of a brute; 
though he does not believe that it does. 
Mr. Burroughs and Prof. Thorndike both 
stop on the hither side of perception, al- 
lowing the lower animals mere sensation, 
though they must see that this leaves many 
mental acts without adequate explanation, 
as, for instance, how memory is possible 
without concepts. 

We see that animals do learn by experi- 
ence; that is to say, we see that their re- 
sponses to outside stimuli, instead of being 
automatic and unchanging, are sometimes 
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modified in the individual when its advan- 
tage requires such modification. In “‘learn- 
ing,” the animal has come to recognize new 
relations; its point of view is changed, its 
normal action under given circumstances 
voluntarily inhibited, and a new and differ- 
ent action substituted from which it de- 
rives a benefit. To call this “mere recur- 
rent perception” neither explains it nor 
removes it as an obstacle in the path of 
the mere perceptionist. Instead of being 
“mere perception” it is perception modified 
by new relations not inherent in the percept 
itself, which by the very presence of these 
acquired relations becomes a concept, and 
as such is a proper basis for memory. 

Mr. Burroughs has the strong conviction 
that there is a marked difference between 
the mental life of man and that of the lower 
animals. In this he is quite correct; there 
is a difference, a gulf which probably can 
never be passed. But what he does not 
s7e, or at least what he does not make mani- 
fest, is what this gulf is and why they can- 
not cross it. His efforts to show exactly 
what this difference is are both vague and 

_misleading; nor does it appear that Prof. 
Thorndike, on whom he leans, is much 
nearer the truth. To avoid the puzzling 
problemsof perception and conception, they 
prudently deny to the poor brutes anything 
beyond mere sensation. 

Now, as a working hypothesis, let us de- 
fine thought as conscious intellectual effort, 
for this phrase not only tells what thought 
is, but at the same time sets it apart from 
all those related mental activities which 
have proved so confusing. With this defi- 
nition we shall find that we can safely allow 
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the lower animals all the mentality that 
their faculties warrant without trespassing 
on a domain belonging exclusively to man. 
We can ascribe to them voluntary mental 
activity, we can leave them their simple 
images or concepts on which memory de- 
pends, we can permit them to link cause 
and effect as they undoubtedly do, and 
still have conscious intellectual processes, 
something entirely human. 

Conscious intellectual effort depends 
absolutely on language, the final step in 
Mr. Miller’s analysis, because conscious 
intellectual effort is always communicable. 
Language is the key to the whole mat- 
ter; without language no thought, with- 
out thought no language, for language 1s 
thought. There can be no conscious men- 
tal activity except in words. The two, 
language and thought, are indivisible; sen- 
sation, perception and conception belong 
to man and the lower animals alike; but 
language to man alone. Through language 
man’s conception is expanded to the mth 
power; without it the brute conception is 
limited to the barest necessity, and prac- 
tically to individual experience. There- 
fore in man a noble quality, such as justice 
for instance, becomes infinitely develop- 
able; while in the brute it is, and with- 
out language must always remain, merely 
rudimentary. 

All life is one; all that man has is poten- 
tial in the brute, but only potential. Lan- 
guage is that breath of life by virtue of 
which man makes the potential the actual. 
Therefore in man shall knowledge grow 
from more to more till he ends in the 
spiritual image of God. 
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EXPLORING UNKNOWN AMERICA 


CASPAR WHITNEY IN THE JUNGLE 


AST month it was Dillon Wallace and 
the news of his start upon his 
homeward journey by sled and 

snowshoe from the wilds of Labrador. 
This month it is Caspar Whitney who, by 
the time this magazine appears, is in the 
heart, of the South American jungle. 

Word has just arrived from Manaos at the 
junction of the Amazon River and the Rio 
Negro, where Mr. Whitney was preparing to 
begin his two thousand mile trip along the 
desolate interior waterways of northern 
South America. The task ahead of him, 
he says frankly, is one of the hardest he has 
ever undertaken, the very hardest since his 
famous Barren Ground trip. 

He ascends the Rio Negro four hundred 
and twenty miles to Santa Isabel by a little 
flat bottom, stern wheel trading steamer, 
which at the time his letter was written was 
lying idle at Manaos because of low water, 
although it draws only three and a half 
feet. From Santa Isabel he transfers his 
outfit to a canoe and paddles three hundred 
and eighty miles to the mouth of the Cas- 
siquiare River. He follows the Cassi- 
quiare River two hundred miles to its junc- 
tion with the Orinoco; and canoes down the 
Orinoco to Ciudad ‘Bolivar, nine hundred 
and fifty miles, the end of the dangerous 
journey. He paddles, therefore, more 
than fifteen hundred miles of the way. 

Along the upper Rio Negro he passes 
through a desolate country inhabited only 
by Indians. He has seen a few of these 
Indians at the fort of Manaos, ‘‘brought in 
from up the Rio Negro where their tribe had 
raided a small stray settlement and killed 
a number with their poisoned arrows. The 
Indians are rather tall, but very slender, 
copper colored, and use bows from six to 
seven feet long with arrows full six feet in 
length, the tip being dipped in a poison 
called curare, a very strong brew known 
only to the Indians. They wear no 
clothes.” 

The lower Cassiquiare district is also 
desolate. Of the upper Cassiquiare he has 
not been able to learn anything. Along 
the upper Orinoco he will probably en- 


counter the reported white Indians who 
make the strongest kind of arrow and 
blow-gun dart poison used among South 
American savages. To find out about 
these tribes and those farther down the 
Orinoco, who are said to be unusually 
short of stature and to be cannibalistic, 
formed part of Mr. Whitney’s object in 
making the trip. 

There are rapids on the upper Negro 
which he must pack around, and thirty 
miles of rapids midway on the Orinoco 
where a portage will be necessary. The 
jungle through which he will paddle for 
fifteen hundred miles is known only for its 
Indians, its yellow fever and its desolation, 
promising little or nothing in the way of 
food. 

He reports from Manaos great difficulty 
in getting any one to go with him. The 
Brazilians shake their heads at the idea of 
going farther into the wilderness than they 
have gone or of going beyond certain de- 
fined limits of known territory. At the 
time he was writing he was trying to obtain 
the services of enough Indians to make up 
his expedition. 

“T expect a hard trip,” he writes, ‘but 
I am not going into it with my eyes closed 
or only partially open. I know I am to have 
one of the hardest—the very hardest since 
my Barren Ground venture. You can 
have full confidence in my getting through, 
however, because I intend to go through, 
right side up. I am prepared to encounter 
everything from y2llow fever to Indians, 
grubless country and all the rest of it.” 

Dillon Wallace has returned from Labra- 
dor, and the thrilling story of his journey 
will begin the August issue. 

Mr. Whitney is, of course, the editor 
of THE OutinGc Macazine, and Mr. Wal- 
lace represents, in his successful journey 
through unmapped Labrador, the spirit of 
Leonidas Hubbard, Jr., once an associate 
editor of THE OuTinGc MAGAZINE, who 
gave up his life on that first expedition 
into the Labrador wild. This magazine 
has sent out both of these expeditions as it 
has sent out others in the past, not only be- 
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The Author of “White Fang” 


cause it stands for the adventurous Amer- 
ican, the man in whom remains, undying, 
the old-time pioneer spirit, but because as 
well it believes it is doing a valuable public 
service in exploring new parts of what is 
getting to be an old country, in carefully 
mapping out districts that have been 
practically unknown, and in furnishing ac- 
curate knowledge of the people and the 
animals and the vegetation that live in 
them; in making the way easier, in a word, 
to coming generations of Americans. 

This is, we believe, part of the mission of 
an optimistic American magazine, a maga- 
zine that believes in our national future. 


THE AUTHOR OF “WHITE 
FANG” 


Tue publication in THE OuTING MaGa- 
ZINE of Jack London’s latest serial, “White 
Fang,” is one of the leading literary events 
of the year in the United States. From 
the editorial view-point, it is another strik- 
ing proof that the appeal of this magazine 
has far outgrown what may be called the 
field of authoritative sport. While it 
maintains its prestige in this quarter, it 
has also become one of the leading maga- 
zines for the general reader who likes virile 
and wholesome fact and fiction, as hopeful 
and stimulating as the great outdoors 
which is the peculiar province of THe Out- 
ING Macazine. “White Fang” follows 
serials by Stewart Edward White, Alfred 
Henry Lewis and Charles G. D. Roberts, 
and will be succeeded by an uncommonly 
entertaining serial by Chester Bailey Fer- 
nald. 

Jack London, in the opinion of a multi- 
tude of readers, wrote his best story in 
“The Call of the Wild.” He has returned 
to a similar atmosphere, background and 
movement in “White Fang,” with a kin- 
dred theme, handled as a contrast in de- 
velopment when compared with ‘‘The Call 
of the Wild.” The hero is a dog, and it is 
not telling the story too much in advance 
to reveal the fact that this wild and wolfish 
hero with which the tale opens is, in the 
end, tamed and led away from his primi- 
tive savagery. 

There are men in the story, of course, 
and they are the red-blooded, elemental 
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types which Jack London has stamped 
with his own hall-mark. For so young a 
man, his influence upon current fiction has 
been singularly impressive. A host of imi- 
tators has followed in his wake, but with- 
out the touch of genius to handle these 
big passions and motives. Jack London 
has dealt much with cruelty and lust of 
blood and the,raw and naked brute in man, 
but there has been always a story to tell, 
a motive to handle, and a fine sense of 
proportion. 

He is one of the most picturesque prod- 
ucts of that literary California which has 
given us Bret Harte and Frank Norris and 
Joaquin Miller. An untamed and uncon- 
ventional man from his youth up, London 
has fought his way to the front with a 
cheerful disregard for obstacles. A sailor 
and sealer and fisherman in San Francisco 
Bay and on the Pacific, the world brutally 
clubbed him for years, but it could not 
keep him down. His sympathies were en- 
listed in the cause of the Under World be- 
cause he lived in it, and he became a 
rampant socialist by force of environment. 
It is true, however, that even those who 
laugh at his socialistic theories, admire his 
work as that of one of the dominant figures 
in the American fiction of to-day, while at 
the same time they respect his honesty of 
purpose in championing the down-trodden 
of our complex civilization. 

Just now Jack London is building a 
forty-foot schooner in which he will set out 
for a seven-year voyage around the world. 
His wife will go with him, and there will 
be only two men in his crew. This is, in a 
way, a literary pilgrimage, but it is safe 
to say that the young man’s love of ad- 
venturous living and for the wide and open 
spaces has had something to do with this 
hazardous purpose. In other words, what 
he writes he lives, and when he tells of the 
sea, or of a “Sea Wolf,” he grips you hard 
because he has gathered his facts and his 
inspiration at first hand. 

“The Call of the Wild” was inspired by 
the author’s own experiences in the Klon- 
dike as a gold-seeker. ‘‘White Fang” is 
another great story, not only because Jack 
London has the gift of story-telling, but 
also because he has lived and suffered all 
that he so intimately describes. 
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BY RALPH D. PAINE 


A VERY WORTHY TRIBUTE TO JAMES 
E. SULLIVAN 


FEW weeks before the American team 
of athletes sailed to compete in the 
Olympic Games at Athens, James E. Sulli- 
van was a guest of President Roosevelt for 
luncheon at the White House. The Presi- 
dent had been requested by the King of 
Greece to appoint an official representative 
who should accompany the American team 
in order that fitting honor and respect 
might be paid the nation whose strong and 
fleet young men had undertaken so formi- 
dable a pilgrimage for no other reward than 
glory. Instead of naming some one who 
might claim this distinction by reason of 
political or social preferment, the President 
selected James E. Sullivan as the official 
delegate from this government. 

By means of this selection President 
Roosevelt wished to pay his own tribute 
to the many years of devoted effort toward 
the cause of clean sport in the United 
States which Mr. Sullivan has placed to his 
credit as Secretary of the Amateur Athletic 
Union. And inviting him to luncheon was 
- President Roosevelt’s wholesome fashion 
of letting Mr. Sullivan know that his work 
was appreciated and that his success had 
been followed by this most distinguished 
citizen of the nation who could find time to 
pat a champion of clean athletics on the 
back and say: ‘‘Good work. You have done 
more than any other one man to make our 
organized athletics what they ought to be 
—a fair field and no favor.”’ 

Shortly after his visit to Washington, 
Mr. Sullivan said to a friend: 

‘“‘That was a more satisfactory reward 
for my work than if somebody had handed 
me a purse of ten thousand dollars. Think 
of the President finding time to dig me up 
and talk over the problem of keeping ama- 
teur athletics straight in this country, when 
the Secretary of War and the Secretary of 
State were at the same table.”’ 

Now the work of ‘‘Jim’’ Sullivan has 
often taken him from his chosen province 
of supervising the athletic club organiza- 
tion and the regulation of amateur status 
at large, into the field of college athletics 
which are, generally speaking, under a 

overnment of their own. And when the 
ecretary of the A. A. U. has invaded the 
college world by ruling or criticism, his 
srg sa have hoon worth listening to. 

t long ago he was talking about certain 
undergraduate athletes who have been 
competing under the colors of outside 


athletic clubs. 
“T cannot understand the state of mind 
of the college man who would rather run 
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for an athletic club than for his college, 
even in vacation time,’’ he said. ‘There is 
added honor for the college if it includes 
among its athletic trophies the holding of a 
national championship. But when a man 
represents an athletic club, he surrenders 
his personality and his college prestige to 
the club team. It would be much better 
for him to go into these outside competi- 
tions wearing his college colors and proud 
of them. I think that a man should take 
as much pride in winning a national cham- 
pionship for his college as in winning an 
intercollegiate championship. This point 
has been under discussion for a good many 
years, whether or not college men in college 
should compete for athletic clubs while 
they are undergraduates. It seems to me 
most advisable to bar them from this kind 
of competition until they have ceased to 
wear the college colors. Then they can do 
as they please.’’ 

It was pointed out in the course of the 
discussion that in thirty years only five 
men have competed for the national cham- 
pionships of the A. A. U. under their college 
colors. These loyal sons were Sherrill, 
Brooks and Mitchell of Yale; Prinstein of 
Syracuse and Page of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Of course the attraction 
for the college athlete to enroll himself in 
some, strong athletic club for the summer 
consists of the training table and expense 
account, the free trips and the geod fellow- 
ship of training at such a charming country 
dale as the home of the New York Athletic 
Club at Travers Island. 

But his first duty is to his college after 
all. He has learned to run or to jump, he 
has been cared for and developed, by the 
college trainer and the college organization, 
and the college athletic treasury has footed 
the bills to put his talent on edge and bring 
him out. If by competing in important 
outside events in vacation time he can 
bring honor to his college and increase the 
respect for and the prestige of her colors, 
there lies his duty, as straight asa string. 
And by calling attention to a practice 
which really lies beyond his own bounda- 
ries, Secretary Sullivan shows again how 
genuine is his interest in the best kind and 
the most wholesome conduct of American 
athletic pastime. And he got no more 
than he deserved when President Roose- 
velt warmed the cockles of his heart by 
paying formal tribute to his work toward 
making honest and sturdy Americans. 


THE TRAINING TABLE AND ITS SENTIMENT 


In the general overhauling of college 
athletics, the new brooms have threatened 
to sweep away the training table. It has 














been vigorously attacked by many reform- 
ers as one of the symptoms which go to 
show that athletics are made a business of. 
Some colleges have shortened the training 
table season, where it has not been actually 
abolished, and henceforth it is to be made 
a less important item of the athletic outlay. 
Now it is true that the training table has 
been extravagantly conducted, and main- 
tained for a longer period of the season than 
may be necessary. But a good many 
thousand of us one-time athletes will rise 
to defend its sentimental value apart from 
its practical worth in the programme of 
making sound bodies. 

The worst charge that can be laid against 
it is that it has provided a means for giving 
free board to ‘‘athletic students, ’’ who have 
figured this gratuitous provender as among 
the inducements which have swayed their 
choice of a college. If there is an honest 
endeavor and purpose to keep the athletics 
of a college clean, the training table need 
not be amenace to honesty. Itis simply a 
matter of bookkeeping to charge every man 
a fair price for his board and see to it that 
he pays it. Because the training system 
has been abused, it is not fair to blame the 
system. The trouble rests with the men 
who are running college athletic affairs 
every time. 

In any college where athletics have been 
established through two or three genera- 
tions, the training table has certain tra- 
ditions and customs whose origin is obscure. 
Things are done in a certain way, because 
they were done that way last year and the 
year before, and so on back as far as the 
memory of the onlooker can carry it. Now 
and then there comes an outburst of in- 
vestigation, the reformers get busy and 
are rash enough to ask why things have to 
be done in just such and such a fashion. 
Because the crew training table has always 
started in the first week of March, your old- 
timer never thinks of trying to find out 
whether the oarsmen would not thrive as 
lustily if the date was postponed until 
April. Or he will observe: 

‘““We have always had rice pudding 
Tuesdays and Thursdays for dinner, and 
ice cream Sundays, and I suppose we al- 
ways will. I don’t know Whether the sys- 
tems of the men would be upset if we 
switched the pudding to Mondays and 
Fridays, but I’d hate to take a chance on 
a." 

There was once a football training table 
at which for many years the men were 
fairly tortured by thirst. They were per- 
mitted to drink two glasses of water at 
each meal, and none between times, and 
one glass just before going to bed. This 
might have sufficed an ordinary man en- 
gaged in a sedentary pursuit, but these 
young gladiators were sweating off from 
three to five pounds of their weight ever 
warm afternoon. Team after team suf- 
fered and swore and was feverish for lack 
of enough drinking water, until a bold 
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captain came along who was not afraid to 
grab precedent by the tail and swing it 
around his head. His men were given all 
the chilled, not iced, water they cared to 
drink, and they were happy and strong and 
wiped up the field with their doughtiest 
foe 


Going back of this a few years, we find 
the college athlete subsisting on a barbar- 
ous diet of raw beef and oatmeal. If he 
dared nibble the wholesome diet of the 
average mortal, something dreadful would 
happen to him, but he was so loyal to his 
absurd system that he never took any 
risks. Step by step, the training tabie has 
resolved itself into a rational programme of 
diet with a wide variety, such as all of us 
ought to stick to the year round. And now 
its termis to be curtailed, a sensible proceed- 
ing, for there is no sound reason why an 
athlete should spend half his college year 
living on the treasury, for there is a very 
wide margin between the price of board 
that can be fairly charged up to the eater, 
and the cost of the same. f have known 
the cost of the training table to run as high 
as fifteen and eighteen dollars a week per 
man, which is absurd. It must be re- 
membered, however, that the athlete when 
he is really hungry, which is most of his 
waking time, consumes twice the weight of 

rovender you could really expect him to 

old. He hes no use for Horace Fletcher- 
ism, or any other foolish notions about 
playing at eating. College towns are full 
of landladies who have gone bankrupt on 
contracts to run a training table, after 
doubling the price charged normal guests. 

Eliminating the unreasonably long sea- 
son and the ‘‘free board’”’ evil, the training 
table becomes an admirable part of the 
athletic organization. It throws together 
in a close communion a lot of pretty manly 
young fellows, who find here reward for 
their toil on field and track and river. It 
is almost the only social feature of their 
training life, and Heaven knows we need 
all the diversion our young men can find 
in their football and rowing. It makes 
friendships and knits the bonds of college 
loyalty and makes for a fine kind of senti- 
ment. It maintains a discipline and re- 
straint, which is another good thing for 
young men to experience, and it teaches 
regular hours and good habits of living. 
As a rule you will find that the man who 
ate at the training table in college has 
carried along into his later years a simple 
and vigorous appetite for the right kinds 
of jeod. He is not finicky, he does not 
have to spur a jaded palate, and he has 
only one grave fault to find with all existing 
rations, no matter how costly the menu: 

‘‘T can never, never find beef like that 
we used to get at the training table.” 

Alas, beef is as prime and juicy now as 
then, but our critic has grown oldies Tinker 
with the training table, oh, ye athletic 
Overseers, restrain its operation within 
normal bounds, but do not let your strenu- 
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ous zeal for reform lead you to banish it 
from the training programme. 


A READJUSTMENT OF ATHLETIC CONDITIONS 


The sports of spring time are in full 
swing, and the baseball and track and row- 
ing squads are gloriously busy, thousands 
upon thousands of them. ore young 
men have turned out to ‘‘try for teams”’ 
than ever before, and the reports the coun- 
try over indicate that college a was 
never in such healthy and flourishing con- 
dition. The storm which swept the foot- 
ball world has eddied into the kindred 
fields of sport, and in the readjustment of 
conditions, rowing and track athletics and 
baseball have new problems to solve. 
Wherever football has been abolished or 
suspended, as at Columbia, Northwestern 
University and at the Stanford and Cali- 
fornia universities, the college athletic 
finances have been jolted to their center. 
Many amiable but uninformed critics of 
swollen football gate receipts seemed to be 
under the impression that these surplus 
bank accounts were thrown out of the 
window, or into the wrong pockets. The 
fact is that football has been supporting 
the other branches of sport which could not 
pay their way, such as rowing and track 
athletics. If football gate receipts are 
seriously reduced, then the non-supporting 
pastimes must be maintained by popular 
subscription. 

Football and baseball games ought to be 
offered to the undergraduate for a small 
price of admission, at the same time letting 
the outside public pay for its tickets such 
amounts as would supply a surplus which 
could be devoted to supporting the poverty- 
stricken departments of athletics. Yale 
has put into operation a commendable re- 
form by wiping out the ‘‘level premium’ 
system by which every undergraduate was 
dunned for eight dollars a year toward the 
support of the athletic association. Here- 
after the undergraduate is to be given a 
square deal at New Haven, where a rea- 
sonably economical administration will 
provide abundant funds for the conduct of 
almost all spoits from the gate receipts of 
football alone. Elsewhere, however, re- 
form will have gone to a very unwise ex- 
treme if football receipts are so cut down 
as to cripple the other sports dependent 
upon them. The financial problem cannot 
be rightly solved by any headlong attack 
upon existing methods untii there has been 
worked out a careful method for finding 
funds that are genuinely needed in order 
to diversify the range of athletic pastime 
for the campus. 

The decision of the Western Colleges 
Conference to limit the price of admission 
to fifty cents, including reserved seats, for 
all members of the university is a wise 
handling of this important problem. The 
undergraduate ought to pay no more than 
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this to see his own teams compete, while on 
the other hand it is as fair to charge the 
outsider two dollars or two dollars and a 
half, which he will cheerfully pay. The 
issue in this crusade against college athletic 
finances is, after all, not the amount of 
money handled, but the manner of spending 
it. If these funds are used to equip play- 
ing fields, and foster a wide variety of 
astime, then a big income is as legitimate 
or the athletic association as for the college 
treasury. 


THE RISE OF RUGBY FOOTBALL 


The English game of Rugby football, 
oddly enough, has become a flourishing 
spring sport, on many fields challenging 
baseball for student interest. The young 
men who are playing it find it good fun, 
and some of them are talking of it seriously 
as a rival of the American college game 
which has been recently torn to shreds and 
tatters by friend and ies. Rugby will be 
no more than a minor sport on the Ameri- 
can campus, however, and its gered 
at present is somewhat faddish and re- 
actionary. It is easy to play the game 
after a fashion, but not easy to play it well, 
as all will agree who were fortunate enough 
to see the experts from New Zealand play 
an exhibition match in New York. The 
American collegians who are ‘‘monkeying 
with it’’ at present will not be content to 
leave the scrimmage formless and inchoate 
if they make a serious study of the game, 
and sooner or later they will begin to sys- 
tematize it, just as their forefathers did 
when they took it and fashioned from it the 
American college game. 

It is the fashion now to bark at the men 
who have made the American game, but it 
ought to be remembered that this game 
has been an evolution, largely influenced 
by truly American traits me ye Mewsewen and 
temperament. The Rugby game became 
in time a highly systematized machine be- 
cause of the American talent for organiza- 
tion in business and pastime. It became 
at length too highly organized, and the 
machine has had to be loosened up again. 
The new Rules Committee has done its 
work with commendable thoroughness and 
intelligence. The game as it will be played 
this year will include the most radical 
changes made since the introduction of 
interference. More has been accomplished 
than the most ardent reformers of two years 
ago a ed to see in their day and genera- 
tion he ten-yard rule, the forward pass, 
and the practical abolition of mass play 
behind the line mean a vastly more inter- 
esting game, with wide opportunity for 
brilliant coaching innovations. All friends 
of college sport will suspend judgment until 
the new game is thoroughly tested. Mean- 
while Rugby will be played, and long life 
to it, for we cannot have too many kinds of 
games on our athletic fields. 








TAKING AN AUTOMOBILE 
ABROAD 


BY 


E never realized the interest our friends 

and acquaintances took in our welfare 

until we declared our intention of touring 

Europeinan Americancar. From that time 

on we were overwhelmed with advice from 

all quarters. Advice is cheap anyway, and 

it seemed of little moment that most of the 

advisers had never dreamed of undertaking 
a similar stunt themselves. 

‘*You must be sure and carry yards and 
yards of stout rope,’’ said a friend in Chi- 
cago. 

“Why rope?’’ I asked. 

‘Rope is one of the finest things to have 
around an automobile. You never can tell 
when you may need a tow; it’s useful to 
tie on luggage, and when you are going 
through sandy places and on slimy roads 
you can cut it up in chunks and tie it 
around the rear tires to keep the car from 
skidding.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the only time we had 
occasion to harness a horse to the car, the 
farmer who came to our aid was amply 
provided with straps to fasten the traces to 
the front axle. This horse had evidently 
been nursing a grouch against automobiles 
foralong time. It took us half an hour to 
get him hooked up, and when we finally 
started he gave a snort of wrath and 
galloped into the little town of Aiguebelle, 
in Savoy, as though the devil himself was 
at his heels. 

A man in New Orleans wanted to know 
if I was quick with a gun. I told him I 
didn’t know; that I’d always been a fair 
shot with the old Springfield, when I was 
in the Minnesota militia. 

‘‘Oh, it isn’t the same thing, at all; 
that’s just child’s play, nothin’ to it. 
What you want is a ‘Colt 38.’ If you don’t 
know much about it, practice on the gulls 
on the way over, and when you start from 
Naples have it handy in your coat pocket. 
You never can tell what you’re going to 
meet up with in those mountain fastnesses; 
and the fancy game is to shoot ’em up a 
whole lot first, and then inquire what’s the 
matter afterwards. I know those Eye- 
talians; we have a whole bunch of ’em 
workin’ round here on the railroad.’’ 

Through all our tour on the Continent, on 
lonely stretches in the Pontine Marshes 
and wild passes in the mountains, the most 
formidable object we encountered was a 
placid black cow, which Joomed up in the 
glare of the searchlight, and looked to my 
distorted imagination like a highwayman 
on horseback. 

Some of the suggestions were practical, 
like the one from a friend in Champaign, 
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Illinois, who told me to carry a hydrometer 
to test the gasoline. The Italians in the 
country towns have a habit of watering 
their: stock, and the first paxne we had 
came from that cause. 

We were told’to get a canopy top, too; 
but I refused, secure in the belief that we 
would encounter little rain during the 
summer months. It poured almost con- 
stantly for the three weeks we were in the 
Apennines and along the Adriatic coast, 
though our ponchos and rubber caps were 
ample protection against the occasional 
showers we ran through afterwards. 

Clocks, shock absorbers, technical books, 
extra brakes, muffler cut out (many a time 
in the mountains I regretted not having 
that put in), alcohol stove for making tea, 
luncheon basket, speed indicator, aneroid 
barometers for taking the altitude, field 
glasses, wicker basket for holding extra can 
of gasoline, and innumerable styles of ham- 
pers, were among the accessories we were 
told we couldn’t possibly do without. 

A delightful tour through Normandy and 
Brittany, with the late Kirke La Shelle, 
had first inspired me with the ambition to 
own and drive a car on the Continent my- 
self, and the experience was of great assist- 
ance in showing me what was really neces- 
sary for the trip. So I was adamant when 
I found Madame on the day before sailing 
standing distracted in the midst of motor- 
ing hats, caps, goggles, veils, cloaks, boots, 
parasols, gauntlets, face masks and foot 
muffs, all recommended by persistent 
friends, and a great deal of which [ insisted 
must be sacrificed. 

Wealthy automobilists have been touring 
Europe for years. It is for the benefit of 
men, who, like myself, must consider the 
cost, and who believe that half the sport 
comes from driving the car, and overcoming 
the obstacles alone, sans chauffeur, that I’m 
giving a list of our equipments and showing 
the principal expenses they must meet. 

I have a friend from the West who owns 
and drives a high-powered ‘‘Fiat,’’ who 
confesses he doesn’t know what goes on 
when he changes speed; he leaves that to 
the chauffeur. He was among the number 
who sent up prayers for my safety and pic- 
tured me under the car in a broiling sun, or 
keeping lonely vigil by its side on a dark 
night in the mountains waiting for help to 
come from the nearest town. 

When we sailed from Boston on the 
White Star liner Canopic last May, the car 
was crated and stored in one of the forward 
holds, where it could be easily gotten at on 
landing. One of the agents had agreed to 
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carry it uncrated, but an obstacle loomed 
up at the last moment in the shape of a 
dock superintendent, who it developed was 
really a more powerful factor than the 
manager of the company himself. We 
argued in vain, with the result that the car 
was hastily, though thoroughly, boxed on 
the dock at a cost to me of only about 
thirty-five dollars. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances to crate a fully equipped tour- 
ing car costs from sixty dollars to one 
hundred dollars. The price for the same 
work is considerably less in France. 

The rate from Boston to Naples at the 
time was twelve shillings sixpence per ton 
of forty cubic feet; it has since been raised 
to twenty shillings on all important lines, 
sailing to the Mediterranean. At the old 
rate, my car cost thirty-six dollars, which 
did not include lighterage from the ship to 
the wharf, in Naples, amounting to about 
five dollars more. The cost of getting it 
through the custom house is not very 
heavy, but I thought it ridiculously slow 
and full of red tape, until I had experienced 
the hold-up on one’s return to his native 
land. There was a tax for stamp, and 
another for guardia—a gentleman in uni- 
form who stared vacantly at the car for 
two hours, and saw that the Neapolitan 
wharf rats didn’t run away with it. Then 
a charge of two dollars for issuing the 
license, another of about three dollars for 
keeping the office open after hours in 
order to issue the license, then the license 
itself, permitting me to drive where I 
wotted in the King’s domain, and finally 
the duty, which amounted to twenty-five 
dollars in Italy, and one hundred and 
twenty-six dollars in France, remitted in 
both cases on crossing the frontier. 

The duty is based on the number of 
springs in Italy, and on the weight of the 
car in France; in the former case a leaden 
seal is attached to one of the springs, and 
another*to the steering wheel, and they 
must not be disturbed or tampered with, if 
the owner expects to recover. his money on 
leaving the country. Most drivers declare 
their cars considerably under weight on 
entering France, to make the deposit as 
small as possible, though all of this annoy- 
ance can be avoided if one is a member of 
the Automobile Club of America, which has 
established reciprocal relations with the 
Touring Clubs of both countries, allowing 
many privileges, and the special price for 
their valuable books and maps. 

The car went through the Tealian dogana 
in about three hours; they kept it in the 
New York Custom House, on our return, 
for over two weeks and the crate disap- 
peared entirely, though I had distinctly 
stated that I wished it kept for use another 
year. I had shipped it by steamer from 

Vaples to Antwerp, then we changed our 
am and it was given a boat ride back to 

avre to await our sailing. It had been 
so constantly in my thoughts that I really 
became attached to that .crate. 
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For equipment, we carried a trunk on the 
nego at the rear of the car held in place 

y straps running fore and aft and from 
side to side, through iron clips screwed to 
the floor. There was room for a deck 
basket between the trunk and the seat; in 
which we carried four extra inner tubes, 
ponchos, waterproof caps, guide-books, 
wraps and articles that we wished to have 
easily accessible. 

We strapped a suit case on top and a long 
box was placed on the footboard on the 
right side of the car, fastened by lock and 
key. In this we carried the heavier tools 
for repairs and adjustments, a jack, a 
rubber pail, which we found most useful, 
extra spindle bearings and spare parts 
packed in waste, oil and grease, carbide for 
the generator, tire-repair kit, pump, oil 
cans, files, etc. 

You can buy gasoline anywhere in 
France, but for long runs through the 
mountains in Italy I found it necessary to 
carry a five-gallon can strapped to the 
board in front of the tool box for use in 
emergencies. The smaller parts were 
stored under the seat, a complete supply of 
extra bolts and nuts, and chamois for 
straining the gasoline, extra spark plugs, 
vibrator springs, contact points, coils of 
copper wire, spanners and other tools. 
Except for the balls, cups, cones, etc., of 
the bearings, we carried no heavy extra 
parts, like connecting rods, spokes or extra 
gears. 

We hung two extra shoes on side irons 
at the left of the car, and the odometer 
showed only on the wheel, where it wasn’t 
half so useful as the more expensive ones 
on the dash. I added a sencilla to the , 
usual lamp equipment, which we found of 
the greatest service on the winding roads 
in the hills, where it could be operated 
from side to side to pick out the curves long 
before the car reached them. I had a 
sprag attached to the front axle, which 
could be dropped from a hook on the dash; 
we seldom found use for it, but on one 
occasion it held when the brakes didn’t, 
and probably saved us from trouble. 

It is rather hard to determine what of 
these extras would be found most useful; 
we were unusually fortunate in escaping 
serious breaks and accidents. Our tour 
began at Naples, and ended at Havre, a 
total distance of 2,323 miles, through Rome, 
Foligno, Gubbio, and over the Apennines 
to Pesaro and Rimini, which is the end of 
the Via Flaminia, the ancient highway 
built by the Romans to connect the Capitol 
with the cities of the Adriatic. Then the 
route lay along the wide and level Via 
Emilia, another Roman relic, and one of the 
finest roads in all Italy, to Bologna and 
Piacenza. We went back over the moun- 
tains again to Genoa—which is approached 
from the north by an atrociously rocky 
highway nearing the city—and recrossed 
them a fourth time from Savona on the 
Italian Riviera, en route to Turin. We 
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reached Susa, at the foot of the Alps, on 
Sunday, July 16th, the day of the great 
hill-climbing race up the Mont Cenis Pass. 
The distance is twenty-three kilometers, or 
about seventeen miles, and the road turns 
and twists through gorges and around 
dizzy ridges, up a twelve per cent. grade, 
till it is lost above the clouds at the summit 
7,000 feet above the sea. Our route then 
lay through Lanslebourg, Chambery, Aix 
les Bains, Lyons, Roanne, Nevers and 
Montargis to Paris and from there through 
Vernon, Rouen and Yvetot to Havre. 

We never took the extra shoes off the 
side irons during the journey and only 
picked up two punctures in the whole dis- 
tance, which was great good luck for us and 
spoke well for our tires. 

I had a lot of trouble in Italy through 
watered and dirty gasoline, though I al- 
ways saw that.it was carefully strained, and 
I had only two serious breaks with the 
engine. The high speed clutch broke when 
1 was thirteen miles up in the mountains 
from Savona, and I had to alternately 
coast and climb on the low speed to get 
back to the city. The car was ready again 
in three days, and the cost of casting a new 
band at the foundry and making a new 
clutch out of Bessemer steel was a trifle less 
than twenty-five dollars, or about what it 
would cost to make the wooden pattern 
alone at home. 

It is a mistake to suppose that mechani- 
cians on the Continent do bad work on an 
American car, as I had been told, or that 
they charge exorbitant prices for repairs. 
It takes them a little longer to understand 
the engine, but once they do, they work 
quickly and thoroughly, generally at a price 
far below what we expect to pay for it. 

The brakes had seemed all right when I 
started to cross the Alps, but when we be- 
gan the descent they failed to hold, and I 
had to throw in the low speed to check the 
car at the turns and used the reverse to 
stop it when we got to the foot of the Pass. 
The strain stripped the gears, and the car 
had to be dismounted, new brake bands 
made, and the gears thoroughly overhauled 
in Aix, yet the whole bill was not more 
than sixty dollars. 

As for the hotels in Italy, they are in- 
clined to raise the prices for motorists. 

‘‘Car coming!’’ they cry, and the green- 
aproned porters rush out to greet the 
travelers, laying violent hands on the 
luggage, while the landlord murmurs 
‘Sting ’em,’’ or its Italian equivalent. He 
at once shows you the bridal chamber, a 
large, cold, hall-like place; but we adopted 
the system of not shutting off the engine, 
and generally convinced him that we could 
easily go somewhere else, and that all 
Americans were not necessarily millionaires. 

In France they make every effort to en- 
courage travel by automobile, realizing how 
it has brought new life to the country 
hotels and little villages and what a vast 
industry its manufacture has become. It 
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is pre-eminently the country for the motor- 
ist, just as he will avoid the rock-throwing 

asants and general ill feeling in Switzer- 
and as he would the plague. The roads 
are perfect and beautifully graded, gener- 
ally running through avenues of trees. 
Sign boards and warnings of dangerous 
descents and curves are sprinkled every- 
where, and the food and service in the little 
hotels are infinitely better than in more 
pretentious places in the United States, at 
about half the cost. 

While the Italians may hold you up for 
hotel prices, they do it so politely that it’s 
almost a delight to be robbed; and on the 
countryside everywhere one gets a ‘‘buon 
giorno”’ or a wave of the handkerchief from 
the peasants in the fields, who have not yet 
become blasé about the automobile and 
look upon it as a nine days’ wonder. The 
French countryman is so accustomed to 
motor cars that they awaken little interest 
in him. I was surprised to find how little 
his superiors observed the etiquette of the 
road, as we are taught to practice it at 
home. During the four or five times I was 
stopped en panne a number of automobiles 
whizzed by without even slowing down to 
suggest assistance. On the other hand, the 
Italians invariably come to a full stop, with 
an offer of help, when they find a brother 
motorist in trouble. 

Gasoline in Italy cost me as much as one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per gallon in 
some places, and wasn’t good at that; 
though the average price was from eighty 
cents to a dollar, of in France, where the 
quality is uniform, it only costs about twice 
as much as it does in New York. It is 
really the most serious item of expense, but 
the cost of living is so much less, and the 
charges for repairs are so much cheaper 
that the balance is really all in favor of 
touring abroad. 

The question of taking an American car 
over depends largely on the owner’s famil- 
iarity with the engine. 

That it can be done, and done success- 
fully, tourists are proving every summer. 
The most important thing is to ere 
understand your car, and to put it throug 
the most rigid tests, so that whatever flaws 
exist can be remedied before it is put 
aboard the steamer. 

The roads on the Continent, leading 
through forests, along poplar-lined avenues, 
past villages and vineyards in the valleys 
and under snow-capped peaks in the 
mountain passes are beautiful almost be- 
yond words; but from a practical stand- 
point they are frightfully hard on tires, and 
their flinty surfaces, smooth enough to the 
eye, put a constant hammering strain on 
the working parts of an automobile. A 
car must be stoutly built to stand up to 
such work, and it’s rather amusing to hear 
some patriots howl against the foreign cars, 
because, as they say, they are not adapted 
to our roads, et Bay to be sure, are rougher 
but much more resilient. 
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Half the so-called touring cars made in 
the United States in no way deserve the 
title from the standard established in 
France, Italy and Germany. It is not al- 
Ways a question of horse power, but of 
strength and adequate control. Three 
speeds or more ahead are an absolute 
necessity; the hills are seldom short enough 
to rush them, and the steady steep grades in 
the mountains are out of the question on 
the high speed, except for high powered 
cars geared low. An owner who thinks of 
taking a car with two speeds ahead to the 
Continent for touring purposes will save 
himself a lot of nervous worry if he leaves 
it at home, and, by the same token, four 
cylinders relieve some of the responsibility 
one feels who has only two. 

A writer in one of the magazines recently 
says that a touring car should be supplied 
with at least four brakes, which is rather 
too many in my opinion, though when one 
has come down 4,000 feet of an Alpine Pass 
without any at all he is apt to become a 
stanch advocate of a machine that brakes 
on the transmission as well as on the hubs. 

When your car is properly equipped and 
tested, there is a beautiful holiday awaiting 
you along the natural highways on the 
Continent. There are picturesque old 
towers and castles dotting the landscape, 
ancient Roman walls and bridges, and miles 
of verdant forest through which the white 
road winds like a snake to end abruptly at 
some little village, where the inn is open 
night and day with a kindly welcome for 
the motorist. There are no speed laws 
except in the cities, and those the thought- 
ful driver would observe anyway. There 
is uniform courtesy if one meets the people 
half way. With ordinary good luck you 
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will escape serious trouble, and if things 
break or get out of order, the nearest town 
is not far distant, with nearly always a 
blacksmith and a mechanician. 

There are roads up steep hills into some 
medieval stronghold in Italy. where the 
battlements frown at the twentieth century 
invader, or under covered driveways into 
the residence of one of the Bourbon kings 
in France; there are rugged passes along 
the gorges or through tunnels in the Apen- 
nines, and the wonderful blue lines of the 
Adriatic dotted with bright-colored sails 
spread at one’s feet when the summit is 
reached. There is the quick change from 
the sun-baked roads on the plain of the 
Emilia to the chill winds and gray skies of 
the Alps, where the villages down in the 
valley become smaller and smaller until the 
sunlight is shut off entirely, and one is 
enveloped in a cloak of mist which deadens 
all sound save the steady purring of the 
engine. 

here are nights along the Riviera, when 
the soft wind in one’s face is heavy with the 
scent of flowers; there are roads in France 
patroled so well that one can follow the 
way past lake and river and over the hills 
in absolute safety, though the moon is be- 
hind the clouds; or again when the rain 
falls in torrents and the car skips and skids 
in the mud, and the warmth and comfort of 
the country hotel are doubly welcome when 
the journey is ended. 

All this, and more, awaits the motorist 
who can say, with Monte Cristo, ‘‘The 
world is mine’’; but if he has the true in- 
terests of the sport at heart, he will observe 
the rules of the road and save himself a lot of 
annoyance by showing proper consideration 
and respect for the customs of the country. 





THE RACQUETS SEASON 
REVIEWED 


BY GEORGE H. BROOKE 


i ihe annual championships in racquets 
of the United States both in singles 
and doubles, were won by representatives 
of Boston. Percy Haughton, the famous 
ex-fullback of Harvard, won the singles, 
and Hugh D. Scott paired with Richmond 
Fearing, won the doubles. Mr. Scott is a 
former Philadelphian and represented that 
city in racquets for several years, but he 
learned his game originally in Boston when 
he was an undergraduate at Harvard. 

The singles championship held in Boston 
brought out a good field of entries, although 
the absence of Harold McCormick of Chi- 
cago and Clarence H. Mackay and Milton 
S. Barger of New York was a distinct loss, 





for their presence in the tournament would 
have completed entirely the list of racquets 
experts in this country. 

he victory of Haughton was unexpected, 
but it should not have been as much of a 
surprise as it was in the light of his athletic 
achievements in other lines. And although 
Mr. Haughton has not been playing rac- 
quets very long, comparatively speaking, 
yet from the very beginning he has dis- 
played an unusually good form and style 
in his play. It was this easy form com- 
bined with remarkable coolness which took 
him through the tournament and won him 
the championship this year in his final 
contest with Payne Whitney. 











Owing to an agreement entered into 
several years ago the championship was 
layed off in the courts of the Boston Ath- 
etic Association which are quite inferior to 
the Bickley courts at either the Boston or 
the New York Racquet and Tennis Clubs. 
The front wall and floor in the Athletic 
Association courts have been ‘‘Bickley- 
ized,’’ but even at that the court was quite 
tricky and uncertain. Perhaps this tricki- 
ness of the court had something to do with 
the failure of Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., to make 
a better showing, because Mr. Shaw plays 
remarkable shots when he gets well set for 
the strokes; but no one can get well set for 
a stroke when the court is uncertain. 

Perhaps this same result might have 
happened in the case of Clarence H. Mackay 
if he had been playing in this tournament, 
for he is another expert who plays in beau- 
tifully finished form. He is absolutely at 
home in the perfect courts of the Tuxedo 
Club and has proven invincible there. Mr. 
Mackay also went easily through to the 
championship of the New York Racquet 
and Tennis Club this year, playing the 
most brilliant racquets of his career which 
includes a singles championship a few years 
ago. It was regretted on all ‘sides that 
business made it impossible for him to go 
to Boston. His style of game is very pretty 
to watch, but his most telling stroke 1s kill- 
ing the ball in the front corners. 

One of the most interesting and com- 
sr unknown players is Harold Mc- 
‘ormick of Chicago. Ever since Mr. 
McCormick came to New York last year 
in the championships and played through 
the first round, his game has been much 
discussed and argued about. He won his 
first match with great ease and brilliancy, 
and in his preliminary practice matches 
with George Standing, the New York pro- 
fessional, he exhibited a form that caused 
the wiseacres to back him heavily for the 
championships; but unfortunately a tele- 
gram from Chicago took him out of the 
tournament before any real test had come. 
He has been taught by Boakes, the Chicago 
professional, who is considered a clever 
teacher and it is said that his pupil, Mr. 
McCormick, does not know how to make 
a shot in bad form. Milton S. Barger is a 
hard and consistent veteran player and 
always at his best in a match. 

It is necessary to consider these racquets 
experts in any discussion of racquets in 
this country. But getting back to the 
single championship in Boston, the entr 
list brought out a strong field in which 
were four former champions, namely, 
Shaw of Boston, Whitney and Waterbury 
of New York, and Brooke of Philadelphia. 
Other players were Hugh D. Scott, Austin 
Potter and Matthew Bartlett of Boston and 
George Thorne and Paul Hamlin of Chicago. 

All of these tournaments are now played 
under the Bagnell- Wilde system of drawing 
which goes through a weeding-out process 
until only a very few survivors are left. 
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The first match of importance was be- 
tween Lawrence Waterbury, 1905 cham- 


~~ and Austin Potter. Potter surprised 
is friends by his excellent showing against 
the 1905 champion. He won the first and 
fourth games, Waterbury taking the second 
and third. When it came to the pinch 
in the last game, however, Waterbury’s 
superior service told and he won the game 
by the one-sided score of 15—6. The sec- 
ond round found four Boston players, two 
from New York and one each from Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia left in the struggle. 
At the end of this round all were weed- 
ed out but two Bostonians and two New 
Yorkers. 

The feature of this round was the sensa- 
tional finish of Whitney in his match with 
Brooke, after the latter had won the two 
first games. Whitney then did better and 
after a very hard fight won the last three 
games. Whitney’s service was remarkably 
effective in this match, and he scored no 
fewer than 41 aces by service out of his 
total of 71 aces in the whole six games. 
His most effective service was a terrific cut 
that carried from the side wall to the back 
wall and then went dead on the floor off the 
back wall. 

In this round also came the match be- 
tween Shaw and Waterbury. Many Bos- 
tonians thought the fate of the tournament 
hung on this match. The match proved 
to be an extremely interesting one. Water- 
bury took the first game quite easily and 
Shaw the second game still more easily. 
Then both men settled down into a fight to 
the finish. In the third game Waterbury 
by a remarkable run of service made the 
score 14——1, when Shaw went in and by 
racquets of the most brilliant order, pulled 
out 11 aces in three successive hands. 
Then he put himself out on an unlucky 
miss which barely cut the tell-tale and 
Waterbury took the game by one of his 
clever volleys which he dropped out of 
Shaw’s reach. The fourth game was a long 
fight, each player going in to serve a num- 
ber of times. At one point in this game 
Shaw led by 1ro—g9, but Weaetuey made a 
clever rally and ran 6 aces which gave him 
the game and match. 

In the semi-finals Whitney met H. D. 
Scott who had already put out Thorne of 
Chicago, in a match which was highly inter- 
esting to some of those present and Water- 
bury went up against Percy Haughton. 
Scott, who had only just returned from 
South America, was not in very good form, 
having only had a week in which to prac- 
tice. He had done a little practicing ina 
court at Buenos Ayres but not enough to 

et him into shape. Scott was the favorite 
in the betting, but the old Yale oarsman 
played splendid racquets all through and 
won out three games to one. It was two 
to one in Whitney’s favor when the last 
game was started, and Scott madea splendid 
effort in the last game to tie- his opponent 
for it was set at 13—all, but Whitney’s con- 
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dition told and he ran the necessary 5 aces 
at the end. 

Haughton beat Waterbury three games 
to one. The old Harvard football player 
was getting on his game better with every 
match in the tournament and in this con- 
test was in great form. He went at his 
active and clever adversary with the ut- 
most coolness and never lost his easy style 
or his head for a moment. He used a 
clever drop stroke with telling effect and 
varied his service splendidly. Waterbury 
missed a number of easy kils.and Haughton 
but once or twice failed to take advantage 
of this kind of an opportunity. So the 
finals brought Seoelhar Haughton and 
Whitney, and the latter being a veteran 
and former champion was the favorite. 
All through his matches thus far Whitney 
had been winning most of his aces on his 
severe service and his remarkably hard and 
accurate forehand stroke. Haughton, how- 
ever, showed great skill and head work in 
keeping the ball to Whitney’s back hand 
and in handling his difficult service. 

The finish of this match was an exact 
reversal of what Whitney had accom- 
plished in his match with Brooke. Whit- 
ney won the first two games with seeming 
ease and seemed to have the match well in 
hand with a good lead in the third game, 
but Haughton coolly shifted his hard long 
service to an exceedingly telling short nip 
service and took the last three games, 
slowly but surely overhauling the New 
Yorker. The score of these three games 
shows the desperateness of the play. 15— 
12, I5—13, 15—13. Haughton displayed 
a coolness and headiness throughout the 
entire tournament which cannot be too 
highly praised and his championship was 
well deserved in every particular. 

It is an interesting fact when one looks 
over the list of racquets experts who played 
in this tournament, to note how many of 
them are clever all-around athletes and 
experts at various games. It only goes to 
show the severe test of the game of rac- 
quets. 

Most of the experts who have been in the 
singles tournament in Boston came down 
to New York later on for the doubles 
championship which was played off in the 
= me ng new courts of the Racquet and 

ennis Club of the latter city. This tour- 
nmament was won by Hugh D. Scott and 
George R. Fearing, representing the Boston 
Racquet and Tennis Club; the same pair 
that were champions last year. Other 
pairs entered were Lawrence Waterbur 
and Charles Sands of New York; R. K. 
Cassatt and G. H. Brooke of Philadelphia; 
Clarence H. Mackay and George C. Clarke, 
Jr., of New York, Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., and 
Percy Haughton of Boston. These teams 
were considered the strongest. 

Others entered were R. P. and Ford 
Huntingdon of New York, W. E. Bates and 
Barclay H. Warburton of Philadelphia (the 
latter player having been out of racquets 
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for several years) and Willing Spencer and 
T. Truxton Hare of Philadelphia. One of 
the Philadelphia pairs and a New York 
team did not qualify after entering, but the 
field lacked nothing in quality because of 
their withdrawals. The absence of Payne 
Whitney and Milton S. Barger, who always 
play together, was regretted because they 
were conceded to be among the strongest 
in the country. 

The two teams from Boston were con- 
sidered equally dangerous; Haughton and 
Shaw being thought by some to be even 
better than the champions, Scott and Fear- 
ing. The New York pairs did not seem to 
be as strongly partnered as might have 
been, because both Mackay and Waterbury 
were paired with players whose records 
have not been as brilliant as either of these 
two ex-champions. Sands who played 
with Waterbury, however, was really the 
surprise of the tournament for individual 
showing, because his specialty is rather 
court tennis than racquets. He was steady 
as a rock and heady and aggressive through- 
out the matches. 

H. D. Scott has now three times been one 
of the pair to win the championship and is 
now conceded by all of the experts to be the 
best doubles-player in America. The game 
of doubles is coming more into favor in this 
country, and rightly so because it is more 
interesting than singles. This fact, how- 
ever, has eon been recognized in England. 
The rallies are longer, the play is faster and 
team-work enters as a strong factor. One 
rally in the second game of the final match 
of the tournament between Scott and Fear- 
ing and Waterbury and Sands brought the 
gallery to its feet madly applauding, for it 
was racquets of the most brilliant and sus- 
tained order. 

One of Scott’s strongest points is his 
knowledge of team-play, which makes him 
a rare partner. He is a hard hitter from 
any position and generally equal to the 
emergency, pe ange 4 at the most critical 
points. In the final contest when his 
partner was pretty tired and the games 
three to two against them, Stott arose to 
the occasion and jumped out to the middle 
of the court ma took nearly everything 
until his partner had rested upa bit. Then 
Scott proceeded to play and win out ina 
most brilliant manner, for out of 23 points 
in the last two games, 21 were made off of 
his bat. This record was kept by Morton 
S. Paton, the veteran expert. 

Fearing, Scott’s partner, played an able 
and consistent game throughout; his ser- 
vice being the best of any player in the 
tournament. His great reach enabled him 
to make gets in the rallies that seemed 
fairly impossible. When he serves he hits 
the ball slightly above his shoulder and 
brings it down into the courts with good 
length, great speed and a heavy cut. A 
record of aces made on service in this 
tournament would prove to be in favor of 
Fearing by quite an easy margin. 























The most important early match in the 
three days’ play was between Shaw and 
Haughton and Brooke and Cassatt. This 
was won by the Philadelphians, four games 
to two, after the Boston men had won the 
first two games. The Philadelphia con- 
tingent then had high hopes of their team 
getting into the finals, but these hopes were 
blanked when the next day Brooke and 
Cassatt were defeated b aterbury and 
Sands. Shaw and Haughton took the first 
two games by very fast and accurate play; 
the scores being 8—13 and 15—9. In the 
third game Brooke and Cassatt braced up 
and overwhelmed their opponents by 15—o 
and followed this by another win of 15—2, 
making the score two games all. Then 
they took another game 15—6. In the 
sixth game Shaw and Haughton seemed in 
a fair way to tie the games, having the lead 
of 10 aces to 4. Brooke and Cassatt, how- 
ever, went together in good team-play and 
kept pegging away and won out by 15—12. 
n the semi-final round Fearing and 
Scott met Mackay and Clarke. Clarke was 
runner up in the single championship last 
year and with Mackay as his partner was 
expected to make a good showing. Al- 
though Mackay and Clarke had already 
a a match in the morning against 
pencer and Hare of Philadelphia, they 
made a clever showing against Fearing and 
Scott, going > gd strong toward the 
end ofthe match. The Boston pair started 
out at a terrific pace and took three games 
straight, 15—9, 15—g and 15—10; then 
the New Yorkers took the fourth game 
15—12, clearly outplaying their opponents, 
making 8 aces by service. 

The fifth and last game was won by Bos- 
ton after a very hard struggle, 183—16. In 
this game each team made 9 aces on service. 
Fearing and Scott made 3 aces to their op- 
ponents’ 2 in placing and missed one less 
stroke than did Mackay and Clarke. If 
Clarke and Mackay could have pulled out 
this last game the match might very easily 
have gone on to seven games with the out- 
come doubtful. 

Waterbury and Sands beat Brooke and 
Cassatt four games to two. The New 
Yorkers took the first two games, 15—8 
and 15—6, and then the Philadelphians 
won the third game, 15—7, but went down 
on the fourth, 15—3. They braced, how- 
ever, in the fifth game which they won, 
15—11, making the score two to three 
against them. 

The sixth game was a splendid contest 
and after the score was against Brooke and 
Cassatt 12—3, they ran it up to 13—all, only 
to fall down at the finish when Sands went 
in and served 5 aces. 

The final match which brought Messrs. 
Scott and Fearing of Boston against Messrs. 
Waterbury and Sands of New York, as- 
sumed somewhat the aspect of an inter city 
fight, but the betting was two to one on the 
Boston pair. This contest was undoubt- 
edly the best that has ever been played in 
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championship doubles in this country. 
Each man was keen and throughout the 
contest played at the top of his game. 
Throughout the whole trying ordeal there 
was no pause, no breathing = per no falter- 
ing. At one time the New York team un- 
expectedly led by three games to two and 
the excitement at this point was intense. 

The team that went down to defeat de- 
serves the very greatest credit. For the 
first four games the tide of victory flowed 
first one way and then the other. Water- 
bury and Sands seemed a trifle rattled at 
the start, losing 9 aces by misses in the 
first game. The second game, however, 
went their way, they scoring 8 points by 
service and winning the fifth by their op- 
ponents’ misses and scoring 2 on clever 
placing. The third game went to Boston, 
15—6, the winners making most of the 

oints by service. As the match went on 
ewer and fewer points were won by op- 
ponents’ misses and the play settled down 
into splendid racquets. 

The fourth game went to Waterbury and 
Sands, 15—11, making the score two all. 
Waterbury went into serve at the start of 
the fifth game and the day seemed brighter 
for them. When his side took this game 
at 15—9 only making two misses, the gal- 
lery gave them well-merited applause. 
With the score three games to two against 
his side, Mr. Scott of Boston came into 
evidence and from now on he stayed in 
evidence, making as has been said 21 aces 
out of 23 off his own bat; the other 9 points 
being scored by seven opponents’ misses 
and two kills from the bat of Fearing. 
This tells the story of the finish of this 
memorable contest. 

A good standard of sportsmanship was 
established when the New York Com- 
mittee in charge of the tournament, find- 
ing that the original drawings were all in 
favor of New York, changed them around 
at the last moment and practically put their 
own teams at a disadvantage and espe- 
cially Messrs. Mackay and Clarke, who, as 
has been said, had to play two matches in 
the same day—a great handicap. In the 
original drawings Boston and Philadel- 
phia had to fight it out for the honor of 
meeting New York in the finals. As the 
drawings were changed all representatives 
had an equal chance for the finals. 

An interesting point came up in regard 
to the allowing of a ‘‘let’’ ball in the match 
between Scott and Fearing and Mackay 
and Clarke. The writer was referee at the 
time and in his several years of experience 
has never seen a similar point arise. It 
occurred in this 7 Clarke, who was 
serving into the back hand court to Fearing, 
jumped across the middle of the court to 

andle the latter’s return. He hit straight 
up and down, Fearing in the meantime 
coming up behind him. As Fearing re- 
turned Clarke’s straight hit, his bat, at the 
finish of his stroke, hit Clarke over the eye 
and stunned him for a second. Owing to 
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this he was unable to try for Fearing’s next 
shot which was an easy one and claimed a 
let, which was allowed. If Fearing had 
hit Clarke at the beginning of his stroke, 
the latter would not have been entitled to 
ask for a let himself if he had not won the 
point. 

The question of allowing lets in our 
American game is rather a serious and diffi- 
cult one, especially in doubles where the 
action is very quick and intricate. Ameri- 
can players take chances in hitting each 
other in their keenness to win which I 
understand English players refuse to take. 
There has never yet been a serious injury, 
however, in any of our big tournaments, 
although there have been a number of nar- 
row escapes. Professional players never 
have to ask for a let because they stop 
their bat if there is the least possibility of 
hitting an opponent and that opponent 
then allows the let without question. 
Amateurs are pretty apt to claim every- 
thing in sight in the way of lets, so the 
question is a pretty difficult one some- 
times for a referee to decide. 

It is generally agreed if a player has 
his bat on the ball, and if he continued the 
stroke he would thereby endanger an op- 
ponent, that he then may claim a let. if; 
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he has not his bat on the ball. however the 
let will not be allowed. A point in this 
connection which is not sufficiently con- 
sidered is that a player is not able always 
to show that his bat is on the ball without 
going so far with the stroke that it is im- 
possible to draw back, but referees can do 
a great deal toward lessening the danger by 
establishing the custom of allowing iets 
wherever there is the slightest reasonable 
cause for the same. 

Speaking generally the class of amateurs 
in this country showed considerable im- 
provement this year. Most of the experts 
showed ability to do something with the 
ball besides hitting it hard when it came 
their way and also increased ability to hit 
off the side wall, or from any position, with 
confidence. 

It is a great shame that more of our col- 
leges and schools do i:9t build racquets and 
tennis courts as the’ dc in England, for 
thereby we would h. ve a greater interest 
in these two splendia indoor games. When 
a man leaves college and goes into business 
he needs exercise more in the winter than 
at any other time of the year, and an in- 
bred love for a game like racquets or court 
tennis would go a long way to help him 
obtain it. 





A NEW ERA 


IN 


YACHTING 


BY FRANK BARKLEY COPLEY 


“FUT-PUT, put-put!’’ It is the voice of 

the gasoline marine motor. You hear 
it everywhere now—on sea, bay, river and 
mountain lake: And even when you don’t 
hear the ‘‘put-put,” you see great, stately 
sail yachts gliding swiftly along without a 
shred of canvas unfurled, and you know 
the motor must be there. Within the 
short period of three years the sturdy little 
marine motor has been brought to a state 
of such really splendid efficiency and re- 
liability as to enable it to win a notable 
victory over the average sailorman’s prej- 
udices. The pleasures of the water have 
been made possible for scores who have 
been debarred from them by considera- 
tions of time and expense. In fact, we 
have reached the dawn of a new era in 
yachting. 

These statements refer particularly to 
the use of the motor as a power auxiliary 
to that of the wind. The exploits of auto 
or motor boats designed, for racing pur- 
poses, to attain the sensational speed of 
twenty-eight or more statute miles an hour 
have drawn the public’s attention to the 
possibilities of distinctly ‘‘power”’ craft of 
all descriptions; but the gasoline marine 
engine has won its greatest victory over 


prejudice, in corinection with its installa- 
tion on sail yachts. : 

Our inventive friends were led to real- 
ize many years ago that if an auxiliary 
power could be supplied to help out yachts 
during periods of stress it would gain for 
the sport many additional followers; but 
the problem at first seemed insurmount- 
able. An engine would have to be devised 
that would not take up much room, nor 
add materially to the yacht’s displacement. 
It was strictly necessary that the power 
should be mn A 7 to hand when wanted, and 
be capable of being quickly shut off when 
not wanted. It was desirable that the 
poe should not require the services of 

igh-priced attendants. The engine would 
have to be of the highest economy, as 
there could be carried only a limited amount 
of fuel. Furthermore, if the cabin space 
were not to be infringed upon, the fuel it- 
self would have to contain highly concen- 
trated energy. 

These requirements naturally put steam 
and electricity out of the question. What 
then? As all the world knows, the answer 
eventually was gasoline. It was some fif- 
teen or twenty years ago that the possi- 
bilities of gasoline engines first became ap- 
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parent. But there was a good deal of talk 
and shaking of heads when they were first 
installed on sail yachts. To the sailormen 
who thought they could afford to take 
chances on being becalmed, the auxiliary 


yacht, thus created, was an outrageous , 


rofanation of the sentiment of the sea. 

t was scornfully sniffed at as a ‘“‘hybrid”’ 
—something that was neither one thing nor 
the other. 

The implication of course was that the 
person who did not care to submit to the 
caprices of the wind should get a steam 
yacht. To this polite suggestion the ad- 
vocates of the auxiliary had two ready 
answers. ‘The first was that, while a steam 
yacht was a very pretty plaything indeed, 
the pleasure one got out of it was not the 
same as that which one got out of a sail 
yacht. The second answer was that, 
leaving aside all considerations of the first 
cost of such pretty see te one had to 
come dangerously near being in the million- 
aire class to keep even the smallest of them 
in commission. 

The auxiliary was designed, therefore, 
to retain .all the advantages of sailing craft 
while doing away with all its disadvan- 
tages. As 1t was not to be made into the 
equivalent of a steamer, but, on the con- 
trary, was to remain distinctly a sailing 
craft, able at all times, for economical as 
well as sentimental reasons, to take full ad- 
vantage of the power it gets gratis when 
the wind blows, the engines installed were 
of moderate power in proportion to the 
size of the boat. When of their own ef- 
forts they were able to drive the yacht 
along at the rate of four or five knots an 
hour, they were considered very satisfac- 
tory, this speed being about all that could 
be desired, not only to enable the yacht to 
continue a cruise or make a harbor when 
the wind died away, but to permit it to 
leave its moorings without the aid of a tug. 

It was also found that the auxiliary en- 
gine added to the safety of the yacht, in 
that it was of assistance in flying before a 
storm and obviated all danger of drifting 
ontoaleeshore. But, in spite of its mani- 
fest advantages, the auxiliary yacht, for 
many years after its introduction, made 
slow progress in winning popular favor. 
Sentiment is a tremendous force to oppose, 
and all innovations have a hard time of it 
in this conservative world of ours; but the 
trouble was largely due to the fact that the 
gasoline marine motor was still in a more 
or less inchoate state. Even the smallest 
were rather heavy and cumbersome, while 
the larger ones had the additional defect 
of excessive vibration. All sizes were 
likely to get out of order when subjected 
to anything save the most expert of hand- 
ling, and the methods of their installation 
were occasionally so defective as to cause 
explosions that led people to be afraid of 
them. 

But in the last three years or so there 
has been a great change. For this we are 
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greatly indebted to the automobile; it was 
the sudden bound of these machines into 
widespread popularity that induced in- 
ventive ingenuity to apply itself diligently 
to the perfection of gasoline motors of all 
sorts. The racing craze, both on land and 
water, helped the good work along. Re- 
member this when you feel inclined to con- 
demn speed tests as altogether foolish. 
There is — like a hard, forced run to 
bring out a a an engine’s latent defects 
and reveal all of its possibilities. 

A marine engine has developed, there- 
fore, that is well calculated to meet all the 
objections that have been brought against 
those of the internal combustion type. Its 
general principle of operation remains the 
same (which is to say that its power is 
created by a series of explosions caused by 
the ignition of a mixture of gas and air 
compressed into a clearance above the 
piston); but its weight has been materi- 
ally reduced by the abandonment of use- 
less parts and the substitution of lighter 
metals for other parts; and its general effi- 
ciency has been greatly enhanced by a 
more compact and economical arrange- 
ment. The greatest gain, however, has 
been made in reliability. The engines 
turned out nowadays approximate pretty 
closely the ideal state of being ‘‘foolproof;”’ 
that is, they are built so as not to require 
much intelligence on the part of the ope- 
rator. This has been brought about 
chiefly by having the engine perform auto- 
matically several functions that previously 
had to be performed by hand. 

This, then, is the gist of the whole mat- 
ter: It is now possible, at a cost ranging 
between a few hundred dollars and a few 
thousand in accordance with the horse- 
power desired, to equip a sail yacht with 
a durable, reliable and clean-working little 
engine that is easily attended to by one man 
and operated at a small expense. The 
best that are made consume min running 
under full load only one pint of gasoline 
an hour for each horse-power developed, 
and, when they are slowed down, the con- 
sumption is automatically reduced. As 
the price of a pint of gasoline ranges be- 
tween a cent and a cent anda half, one can 
run a yacht equipped with a ten horse- 
power engine at top speed at a cost of be- 
tween ten and fifteen cents an hour. Such 
an engine can drive a fifty-foot cruising 
yacht at the rate of a little more than six 
statute miles an hour, and enough gasoline 
can be safely stored on the yacht to keep 
the engine going for four hundred miles 
continuously. 

In installing an engine, builders show a 
tender consideration for sail-boat senti- 
ment by hiding it away under the lazarette, 
beneath a companionway, behind a par- 
tition, or in a casing that looks like a piece 
of furniture. Even when it is in operation, 
its presence on board would hardly be sus- 
pected; for the latter-day high-class ma- 
rine motor has little or no vibration, and 
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the ‘‘ put-put”’ and the odor are diminished 
by means of a pipe through which the ex- 
haust gas, along with the exhaust water, 
is discharged below the boat’s water-line. 
And so the man on the auxiliary yacht is 
able not only to retain his cabin, but his 
nautical conscience is left unvexed by any 
suggestion of machinery, while, however 
fickle may be the breeze, he is always cer- 
tain of making his harbor. 

So general has become the conviction of 
the motor’s utility and desirability that 
it is being installed in all kinds of sail- 
boats from little dories up to the old-time 
schooner yachts, 80, 90 and 100 feet long. 
The only danger from a gasoline engine 
lies in possible leakage from tank or feed 
pipe, and it is unfortunate that the best 
way to guard against this remains an open 
question among experts. Some maintain 
that the tank should be placed in a bulk- 
head at the bow, where sea water, admit- 
ted through holes, can circulate around 
it, and that the feed pipe should ex- 
tend to the engine along the keel on the 
outside. On the other hand, the dictum 
is laid down that the tank should be as near 
the engine as possible, so as to have the 
least possible piping, and that any plan 
that does not permit the tank and pipe to 
be accessible at all times is an objection- 
able one. When the installation is in ac- 
cordance with this principle, the precaution 
is taken to place the tank in a false tank 
or over a tray, so that possible leakage may 
be collected and conducted overboard 
through a pipe. 

The latter plan is the more prevalent 
one, but the conflict of opinion is such that 
on some yachts the tank will be found at 
the bow, on others against the motor, and 
on still others boxed in on deck. It has 
been asked whether all danger could not 
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kerosene for 
gasoline. This surely would be a deside- 
ratum, not only for reasons of safety, but 
because of the possibility, as well, that the 
supply of gasoline may not be able to keep 


be overcome by substitutin 


. pace with the constantly increasing de- 


mand, and some believe that kerosene 
will be the ultimate solution of the prob- 
lem. The trouble is, however, that the 
very fact which constitutes the greater 
safety of kerosene, namely, that it will not 
generate an explosive gas until heated to 
a high degree, makes it of less value than 
gasoline for use in an engine. There is, 
also, the far more important fact that, since 
its combustion is not complete, it leaves a 
residuent that is likely to get into the 
parts and corrode them. No entirely sat- 
isfactory method of disposing of the waste 
matter has yet been devised. 

After all, the danger from gasoline ma- 
rine engines is more theoretical than actual. 
Have your motive apparatus installed by 
a man who knows his business, and you 
need not worry so long as you use com- 
mon sense. So satisfactory have been the 
workings of gasoline, that many owners of 
sail yachts equipped with motors able to 
drive four or five miles an hour have taken 
them out and replaced them by others 
which could give a speed of eight or even 
ten miles. The practice is also growing of 
utilizing motor and wind at the same 
time. 

Taking it all in all, it is not exaggerat- 
ing the situation to say that the develop- 
ment of the gasoline engine has done more 
to add to the popularity of yachting than 
anything else within recent years. Some 
sentiment the auxiliary motor may have 
outraged, but it is in line with the Ameri- 
can spirit—the spirit which looks, first of 
all, to practical results. 





MAKING THE COUNTRY HOME 


HOW TO CARE FOR THE FRUIT, VEGETABLE AND 
FLOWER GARDENS 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD 


ae fertilizing fruit trees nothing is 

superior to wood ashes and bone meal. 
Use in the proportion of 200 pounds of the 
latter to a ton of ashes. This makes a 
complete, well-balanced fertilizer, cheap, 
easily prepared, and one of the most effec- 
tive of all manures for orchard use. Scat- 
ter it liberally about the trees. 

Continue to spray apple trees with Bor- 
deaux mixture, for the scab, and use the mix- 
ture of Bordeaux and Paris green advised 
last month, for maggot and other insects. 

Cease to cut asparagus, and let the tops 
grow for the remainder of the season. 


Late, persistent cutting will injure the 
roots permanently. Keep all weeds down, 
the soil open, and apply commercial fer- 
tilizer freely. 

If the tops of this plant turn brown, and 
take on a rusty look, you may know that 
fungus growth has established itself on it. 
Cut the tops and burn them, as soon as it is 
discovered. 

Nip off the young blackberry shoots 
when they are two and a half or three feet 
tall. Allow only three or four to a plant 


to grow. 
Cabbage and cauliflower should be set 























now, and another lot at the end of the 
month for a late crop. Manure heavily. 
Be on the lookout for worms and insects 


and bacteria. Use Paris green for the 
former, and apply Bordeaux mixture if 
leaf-blight appears. Be prompt in the use 
of fungicides and insecticides, for it is 
much easier to check a disease in its in- 
cipiency than when it has become well 
established. Set celery plants now for the 
main crop. Put them a foot apart, in 
rows, and use plenty of manure. 

Spray the currant bushes with Paris 
green, to kill the currant worm. Keep on 
doing this till the fruit sets. Hellebore is 
often advised, but it is not an easy matter 
to get the fresh, strong powder. If not 
fresh it is worthless, and you run the risk 
of losing the entire crop of fruit in experi- 
menting with it. There is no danger in 
using Paris green if the use of it is not con- 
tinued after the fruit has reached its full 
size. A shower will wash it off the plants. 
None of its poisonous properties are ever 
absorbed by the fruit or leaves. 

Spray gooseberries with sulphide of 
potassium—half an ounce to a gallon of 
water—for mildew. 

Continue the use of Bordeaux mixture 
on grapes. Rub off all the new shoots that 
are not needed for keeping the vines well 
supplied with fruit-bearing wood. If fruit 
sets heavily, it is well to thin half of it out. 
You may not get as many bunches if you 
do this, but you will get larger, finer fruit 
in every way, and probably as great a 
quantity of it. 

Look out for bugs and beetles on melons 
and cucumbers. A screen of mosquito 
netting over a frame of stout wire can 
easily be made, to place over the young 
vines. As a further precaution against 
enemies, tobacco dust can be sifted thickly 
over the plants. Be on the watch, also, 
for the potato bug. Use the Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green combined, as ad- 
—_ last month, to kill off blight, rot and 

ugs. 

Keep the ground well cultivated for 
squashes. Cover the joints of the vines 
with soil, to counteract the effect of the 
borer. It may be necessary to use screens 
over these plants, if the beetle shows an 
inclination to take up his abode on them. 

Plow up old strawberry beds which have 
outlived their usefulness, and prepare new 
ones. Set them with the strongest of the 
young plants from the old stock, or with 
new varieties obtained from the best 
growers. Do not go in for ‘‘fancy”’ sorts, 
but get such kinds as have established good 
claims to merit. Beds bearing their first 
crop of berries should have their runners 
clipped at least once a week, to throw the 
strength of the plant into itself, and the 
soil should be kept free from weeds and 
well cultivated. 

To secure early tomatoes, train the plants 
on a trellis and pinch off the side shoots, in 
order to concentrate the strength of the 
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plant in the main vine. Spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture if signs of blight are seen. 
This may be told, on any plant, by the 
turning brown and curling of the edge of 
the leaves. Summer varieties of radish 
can be sown now. Remember a very 
rich, quick soil is required to grow this de- 
lightful vegetable to perfection. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


Keep the weeds down here. Remember 
that every weed you allow to grow and 
form seed will furnish progeny enough to 
fill the entire garden next season, and hold 
steadily to the determination that not a 
weed shall escape your vigilance — and 
your hoe. 

If plants are thick in the beds, thin them 
out at once. Every plant that is not 
needed there robs the necessary plants of 
the nutriment that should be concentrated 
on them. Do not throw away the plants 
that you pull up. Some friend or neighbor 
may be glad to get them. If no one wants 
them, put them out in a corner by them- 
selves, and let them furnish a supply of 
flowers for cutting. 

Lilacs will complete their flowering this 
month, after which the bushes can be given 
whatever pruning they need. ie pd ma- 
nure freely, to assist their annual growth, 
which will take place as soon as flowering 
is over. 

Be on the lookout for the enemies of the 
rose. You will have to fight for every fine 
flower. I have given up the use of helle- 
bore, because it is so unreliable. Paris 
green is likely to burn the foliage if strong, 
and if weak it fails to accomplish the pur- 

se for which it is used. I depend on a 

omemade remedy which is made by melt- 
ing half a cake of the ordinary size of Ivory 
soap and mixing it with a teacupful of kero- 
sene. Dilute this mixture with ten gallons 
of water and apply with a sprayer, being 
careful to have it get to all parts of the 
plant. This preparation is far more satis- 
factory than any of the insecticides for sale 
by the florists, and will never injure the 
foliage or flowers. It is a good plan to be- 
gin the use of it before the various rose 
enemies put in an appearance, and keep u 
its use until their season of activity is 
over. 

House plants can be put out-of-doors 
with entire safety now. The best place 
for them is on a veranda sheltered from the 
afternoon sun. Leave them in their pots. 
Plan for free circulation of air about them. 
Do not allow any that are to be made use 
of in the house next winter to bloom during 
the summer. Throw their strength into 
the production of branches. These should 
be nipped at the end, from time. to time, 
to force the production of side branches, 
thus securing a bushy, compact plant, with 
plenty of flowering points. If not properly 
trained, most plants adapted to house cul- 
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ture will grow into awkward shapes, but 
with a little attention at the proper time, 
they can easily be made symmetrical. The 
proper time is mow, while the plant is in 
process of development. 

A correspondent asks why I do not ad- 
vise turning plants out of their pots, and 

utting them in the ground in summer. 
My reason is this: Plants treated in that 
manner will make a great growth of roots, 
most of which must be sacrificed when the 
time comes to lift and pot the plants in fall. 
This leaves the plants in a. weak, crippled 
condition at the very time when they ought 
to be at their best, in order to stand the 
trying change of conditions which they 
have to meet when they are taken indoors. 
Plants kept in pots escape this ordeal. 

Very likely your hollyhocks will begin to 
look rusty by midsummer. The edges of 
their leaves will turn brown and crumble 
away and the whole plant will look as if it 
thought of dying. ‘‘It has the rust,’’ your 
neighbors will tell you. But the right name 
for the trouble is bacteria. Bordeaux mix- 
ture is the only remedy, and the sooner you 
apply it aftcr you find that your plants are 
affected, the more chance you stand of 
getting flowers. 

If you are going to have beds of ‘‘foliage 
plants,’’ like the coleus, centaurea, pyre- 
thrum, alternanthera and achyranthes, pro- 
cure them at once. Let the soil be mellow 
and moderately rich—if very rich the 
growth will be too rank and coarse for 
beauty—and set the three first-named 
plants about eight inches apart, the other 
two about four. Provide yourself with 
some pruning shears, for all plants used in 
working out designs or patterns will have 
to be clipped whenever their branches 
threaten to straggle out of their own 
premises and into those belonging to an- 


TO SHOE 


ay FF. 


HOW 


ROPER shoeing of the horse has much 

to do with his satisfactory condition, 

and this article might appropriately have 
been included in that of last month. As 
originally applied, a shoe was meant simply 
to protect the horse’s foot from excessive 
wear, but latter-day ingenuity corrects 
with it various defects in action. For ordi- 
nary everyday use, the simpler the methods 
we adopt the better, and the chief ends to 
be attained are the preserving or restoring 
of the natural angle and direction of the 
hoof, This is accomplished first by rasping 
(never by cutting) away any surplus 
growth of wall, and, as a general rule, 
lowering it to the level of the sole, which, 
together with the frog, is never under any 
circumstances (in the healthy foot) to be 
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other color. If this is not done, all clear- 
ness of outline will be lost sight of, and 
there will simply be a mass of confused 
colors. Use the hoe and the weeding hook 
often enough to keep the soil light and 
porous. This is important. 

When the sweet peas come into bloom, 
cut their flowers off as soon as they begin 
to fade. This prevents them from forming 
seed, and the plants, in their efforts to 
perpetuate their kind, will straightway 
produce more flowers, and keep on doing 
this as long as interfered with. In this 
manner, flowers are secured throughout 
the entire season. But if seed is allowed 
to form, you will have comparatively few 
flowers during the latter part of summer. 

Start young plants of Boston and other 
varieties of fern for winter use. Give them 
a rich, turfy soil, with considerable sand 
mixed with it. Keep them well watered, 
and out of the sun. 

Get your window boxes ready at once. 
Fill them with a rich soil. Fasten them 
securely in place as they will be heavy when 
the soil is filled with water and may break 
loose from an ordinary support. 

Fill them with such plants as geraniums, 
fuchsias, petunias, nasturtiums, heliotropes 
and verbenas, to furnish flowers, ferns, 
ficus, coleus and pyrethrum, for foliage, 
and vines like moneywort, lysimachia, 
tradescantia, and glechoma, to droop over 
the front of the box. If you use a pailful 
of water on a box of ordinary size, daily, 
you can grow plants just as well in it as 
they can be grown in pots. Plenty of 
water is the secret of success in window- 
box culture. 

ed your chrysanthemums growing 
steadily by giving them all the water they 
can make use of, and applying some good 
fertilizer at least once a fortnight. 


YOUR HORSE 


WARE 


touched, since these parts throw off all old 
horn, unless it is worn away by ordinary 
attrition. The sole can never be too thick, 
nor the frog too large. The heels must, in 
healthy feet, never be opened, although 
occasionally a foot may prove to be so 
strong-growing that it may need easing 
just in the angles between bars and crust. 
The shoe should be nailed on firmly, with 
not over six nails, and these driven so that 
while they take a wide hold of the horn, 
they come out for clinching low down on 
the foot; thus minimizing the chances of 
pricking the sensitive portions, and also 
enabling the nail-holes to quickly grow 
down and disappear. The nails should be 
driven with sundry rather gentle taps, 
rather than with a few blows, as thus any 

















splitting or indirection of the nail-points 
may be readily detected; as the animal 
will finch before the quick is really touched. 
The driven nails should not be ‘‘drawn”’ 
too vigorously in clinching, lest discomfort 
or pain ensue; should be filed gently, that 
they may clinch easily; and the clinches 
themselves hammered smooth, and rasped 
with as little disturbance of the horn as 
possible, that the beautiful enamel with 
which Nature has covered all hoofs may be 
uninjured. This covering, which prevents 
a too rapid evaporation of moisture, is 
customarily ruthlessly mutilated, or almost 
entirely removed by the rasp of the average 
smith, and in its place thoughtless fashion 
has decreed that a quantity of greasy and 
filthy ‘‘dressing’’ shall be smeared about 
the feet, which chokes their pores, and 
injures their texture, hurts their appear- 
ance, and renders them defiling to hands 
or gloves. No more idiotic fad than this 
obtains in connection with equine manage- 
ment. 

As small and as few nails as will hold the 
shoe for the work intended should be used 
—six or seven for ordinary work, eight 
perhaps for draught horses. Nail as much 
as possible around the toes, where the horn 
is thickest, and rarely beyond the turn of 
the wall, at all events on the inside, thus 
insuring freedom to the quarters of the feet. 
Shoes left on too long will be drawn to the 
outside quarter, and the bearing thus 
shifting on to the inner wall will cause a 
bruise (or corn). The hind feet rarely give 
trouble, and then chiefly because the inner 
quarters may grow too strongly, and curl 
under. Clips should be rate up at toe 
and outer quarter, and they roth always 
be thin and on the edge of the shoe. Nota 
tool should be allowed to touch the normal 
foot but the rasp and the hammer. The 
knife and the buttress are more than useless 
—from them come nine-tenths of the ills 
to which equine feet are heir. Care of the 
feet should begin at early colthood, but 
this means only a monthly overhauling 
with the rasp to level unevenly worn walls, 
and to shorten and round up the toes. 
Many malformations and faults in action 
can thus be ony corrected by 
gradual methods which, if neglected, must 
insure early and certain disability. 

Personally the writer believes in, and for 
thirty years has persistently used, tips— 
alternately, in the snows of winter, or the 
mud of spring or in any sandy locality, with 
the feet bare and entirely unprotected. 
Not all horses can wear lar te with 
very oblique pasterns, with low, fleshy 
heels and thin soles, with navicular disease, 
laminitis, etc.; but for the normal foot, or 
to those subjects affected by contracted 
feet, corns, thrush, quarter-crack (usually) 
or those who interfere, speedy cut, or over- 
reach, they are simply invaluable; and 
they are also most economical. They 
should be as thin and light as possible; 
preferably of steel; and invariably counter- 
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sunk or they are worse than useless, as the 
elevation of the toe will put too much 
strain upon the back tendons. They are 
worn on fore as well as hind feet, or on 
either, in combination with shoes; they 
are as effective for riding as for driving; 
and the nearly bare foot is as adhesive to 
the all-pervading asphalt as the costly 
rubber pads. Three precautions must be 
exercised in their use: First, that the toe is 
well shortened and lowered, and the heels 
left alone, as attrition will attend to them; 
second, that the toe is frequently re- 
shortened, as the frog-pressure will cause 
the whole foot to grow in extraordinary 
fashion; third, that, naturally, for the first 
few weeks the horse may, if driven much 
over gravel, etc., wear a little thin in the 
heels, and require rest for a few days, or 
possibly the application of a full shoe for a 
short period—which will not happen once 
Nature arranges for the demand for an 
extra supply othorn. Bare feet are equally 
practical under certain conditions, and for 
several months each year the average horse 
could go unshod while at work to his gen- 
eral betterment; for not only will his feet 
benefit as well as his legs, in the relation of 
the joints to each other, but we can ascer- 
tain if we will only take the trouble, how 
he wears his hoof. The worn shoe and the 
bare foot are pages full of information to 
any one who cares to read. 

Another advantage of the tip and the 
naked hoof is, that if the animal kicks an- 
other, or any person, the effect is probably 
harmless; while if he steps on your foot, 
results are equaily free from damage; nor 
does he ever calk himself—in short the 
system’s only drawback is that horses so 
shod will not step high, nor will tips ‘‘bal- 
ance’’ an animal ill-shaped enough to re- 
quire the maintaining of an artificial equi- 
librium. 

Contracted feet always benefit—and the 
trouble generally disappears if not too 
complicated — by using tips. Certain 
forms, however, require more gradual frog- 
pressure, removing excessive horn, straight- 
ening out the curled-in quarter or quarters, 
and the copious application of moisture by 
soaking the feet, te poultices, and by wet 
applications about the coronets. Mechani- 
cal spreading of the heels is in general 
favor, but also in not unusual abuse, and 
should be undertaken only by the com- 
petent veterinary. Much torture to the 
animal has been caused by it. If frog- 
pressure, well-fitting shoes, watchfulness of 
the quarters and moisture are always ac- 
corded the feet, we shall never see a con- 
tracted hoof. If shod, great freedom must 
be allowed the quarters when the frog- 
pressure is provided, that they may obtain 
its full benefits. 

Quarter-crack comes usually from a con- 
tracted quarter; from too much dryness of 
the horn; from inferior nutrition of the 
horny structure; from unequal leveling of 
the wall of the foot which imposes undue 
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stress upon a certain part which concussion 
causes to give way. One of the chief draw- 
backs to the system of cold-fitting shoes 
(i.e., doing away with the application of the 
hot shoe to get a level bearing) was its 
tendency to cause quarter-crack because 
the human eye is not true enough to detect 
all inequalities. Tips will cure most cases, 
but a bar-shoe well ‘‘sprung’’ under the 
crack, and the horn cut away there, will be 
surer and enable the horse to work on. 

Corns are bruises, usually in the inner 
heel, arising generally from-the shoes shift- 
ing or remaining too long without renewing; 
or from a stone or gravel bruise. Blood 
makes a red spot on the horn, and, in bad 
cases, an ulcer with serious internal com- 
plications. The bar-shoe again is useful, 
well sprung off both heels if the horse is to 
work; or tips in some cases answer well. 

Interfering is rare indeed where tips are 
worn. If the horse is shod in full shoes the 
clinching should be carefully watched, and 
no nail driven where the offending hoof is 
struck; the shoe itself fitting very close 
under the wall, and especially at the heel; 
even beveled sharply its whole inside 
length; the inside heel may be cut off 
(three-quarter shoe); or that heel raised 
or lowered a little; inside calks should set 
well to the inside of the web, and the out- 
side heel be rather long, especially if the 
horse is inclined to slide when he sets down 
his hind feet. 

Forging or over-reaching depends largel 
upon the natural shape of the animal. Is 
he heaviest before or behind? high- or low- 
headed? upright, or slanting of shoulder? 
legs disproportionately long? long, elastic, 
or short and upright pasterns? long sweep- 
ing action behind? little hock action, or a 
good deal? toeing-in (with weak hocks), or 
toeing-out (with ‘‘cow’’ hocks)? These 
are a jew of the combinations. Every case 
is a study—and every case can be cured. 
First ‘‘hang him up right”’ as to carriage 
of head, neck, etc.; second, drive or ride, 
him well in hand; third, find out where he 
strikes—heel, toe, or quarter?—or ‘‘cross- 
fires’’ on to the opposite fore-foot. If the 
heel is struck, bevel it sharply, or cut it 
away (as in a three-quarter shoe); if the 
inside of web at toe, cut that away, and 
shift the weight to the heel. Very heavy 
hind shoes may help with the weight in the 
toes, and the toes rather long; extreme 
cases yield to bar-shoes on the hind feet 
with the toes cut off. Excellent results 
come from raising the heels high behind 
(no toe calks), and ‘‘rolling’’ the front 
shoes sharply, or even making the toes 
square. 

Interferers and ‘‘knee-knockers’’ may 
be greatly helped by placing between the 
shoe and the foot on the inside a strip of 
leather beginning just beyond the turn of 
the wall, and gradually widening to about 
an inch at the heel. This is notched like 
saw-teeth, and, while almost unnoticeable, 
acts as a reminder if the horse goes close, 
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and asa buffer if he actually strikes; while 
it has other advantages in that the animal 
is not dependent upon some careless groom 
to see that he is protected before work. 

If a horse persistently ‘‘crossfires’’ he 
will be ell by using a very sharply 
beveled shoe behind, almost triangular- 
shaped on the inside for two-thirds the 
distance to the heel, and with a very long 
outside heel. The shoe on the front foot is 
as sharply beveled where it is struck, and 
the feet in both cases are allowed to set well 
out over the shoes. The so-called ‘‘Mem- 

his shoe’’ with double bar across sole will 
elp some horses. 

f late years a veritable craze has arisen 
for the growing of long toes on both carriage 
and saddle horses, and this foolish fashion 
is working much harm to the unfortunate 
animals concerned. So many of our native 
horses are double-gaited, and inclined to 
amble, or to mix their gaits that to insure a 
free and bold trot with attendant high ac- 
tion, long toes both before and behind have 
been found useful and necessary (unfortu- 
nately) in certain celebrated cases. Igno- 
rant of the manner in which show horses are 
kept, forthwith the purchasers of all ani- 
mals thus artfully and artificially balanced 
by ingenious purveyors, retain the abnor- 
mal length of the hoof with which they find 
their purchases provided, and are amazed 
to discover that, in the ordinary work-a- 
day life of the average carriage horse, these 
unfortunates — and frequently be- 
come lame, and do not retain their physical 
condition under ordinary work because the 
exertion of locomotion is so vastly more 
fatiguing when the subject is, as it were, 
always traveling uphill. Great stress is 
thus thrown upon the back tendons, con- 
cussion is augmented, the joints are thrown 
out of = relations—and especially is 
the evil magnified when, in addition, the 
animal is used under saddle. If these long 
toes are suddenly shortened, the owner is 
likely to find that he has been harboring a 
very mixed-gaited horse, or possibly a con- 
firmed and pure-going pacer; but gradual 
diminution of the excessive toe with each 
succeeding shoeing will probably provoke 
no such disheartening relapse. 

Even as we may gradually shorten all 
toes to normal length, so may we as cau- 
tiously decrease the weight of the shoes 
until a reasonable avoirdupois is attained. 
Supposing a horse wears sixteen ounces at 

urchase; four weeks’ wear will greatly 
ighten the shoe, and still he will go level, 
and in form. Weigh this worn shoe, and 
oy it with one of the same weight, 
which will be quite a bit lighter. ine 
times in ten the animal will go as before, 
and thus the shoes may be gradually re- 
duced in weight to as light a figure as ample 
protection warrants. A varying adjust- 
ment of the weight in such shoe will help 
retain the desired balance and action, but 
long toes and heavy shoes (save only for 
an odd show harness-horse or two) have no 




















lace in modern practical farriery either 
or park, road, speedway or track. 

Rubber pads are nowadays a necessity 
in our asphalt streets, and a boon on any 

avement, their only drawback being that, 
if a horse has weak quarters, they will 
occasionally cause lameness, and that they 
prevent the free application of moisture to 
the sole, without which no foot can long 
remain perfectly healthy. Still they are 
far better than the old calks which never 
remained sharp long in city work, and they 
save both their wearer’s limbs from man 
wounds and stable floors from muc 
chipping, while they also place the horse’s 
feet—and consequently all joints above 
them—at a restful angle, as they are slight- 
ly higher at the heels. Any horse at liber- 
ty, given the opportunity, will stand with 
his feet downhill, so that such posture must 
be restful to him. 

There has never seemed any special value 
in the various ‘‘stoppings”’ of oil-meal, wet 
clay, etc., which are so frequently used. 
A small, wet sponge confined in the foot by 
a bit of steel sprung between shoe and 
hoof on both sides is equally moist, and 
certainly more cleanly; or the ordinar 
soaking-tub is mendes efficacious. We 
swabs tied about the coronets are very 
valuable, and somehow the shod horse 
must get a chance at plenty of moisture for 
his feet, especially if the blacksmith is to 
work his wanton will with the rasp on the 
external hoof in the effort to turn out a 
neat job. We prop the poor creature up 
on shoes; we open his heels, and pare his 
bars and sole; we bind his feet with nails 
too near the quarters; we file off that 
marvellous external varnish which nature 
provides; we clog the pores with regular 
“een of grease; we twist him out of 
balance and true relations in every joint; 
we violently and occasionally soak his poor 
toes instead of frequently and slightly 
moistening the horny surfaces—and then 
we wonder that all our ‘‘intelligent care(?)”’ 
— in a few months or years a crippled 

orse! Look at the feet of the average 
animal passing in the streets, and see how 
distorted they are, how disfigured his 
ankles and legs, how altered his gait and 
natural bearing—and yet the S. P. C. A. 
agents apparently find no occasion for in- 
terference, and look with supreme indiffer- 
ence on thousands of cases which are suffer- 
ing torture that could be corrected, or 
greatly palliated, in a brief space of time. 

There exists a crying need in our cities 
for a cheap pad which may, in time of frost 
or wet, be quickly fastened into the ordi- 
nary shoe, so that the animal may get about 
safely during the few days, or hours, when 
these conditions obtain. Rubber pads are 
too costly for the average horse owner, and 
the ordinary shoe if properly set, so that 
the big and unmutilated frog has a chance 


to do its work, is sufficient for average con- 
ditions. 


A fortune awaits any one who 
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can successfully invent such a pad: cheap, 
durable, easily put on and off; stout enough 
in its fastenings to withstand the stress of 
pulling and of backing vehicles and their 
loads, something that the peddler, butcher, 
grocer, etc., may carry in their wagons, and 
use as occasion arises; not a rich man’s 
convenience, but a poor man’s (and his 
horse’s) blessing. Through success shall 
accrue to the lucky inventor many shekels, 
and countles¢ blessings from the hearts of 
those who are yearly and daily made 
indignant and heartsick at the really dread- 
ful sights everywhere evident along city 
thoroughfares during any wet or freezing 
spell a weather. A pad of leather inter- 
woven with piano wire (or any highly 
tempered wine might answer; wire loops 
going over each heel of the shoe; confined 
at the toe (this seems the difficult feature) 
by a similar loop pushed through an aper- 
ture at toe, on the ground surface between 
it and the shoe, and confined in some way 
(as by a wedge) outside the foot in front. 
This pad should be thick enough to bring 
its surface well below the foot, that the 
woven wire may come fully in contact with 
the pavement, and the fastening contriv- 
ances of wire would be easily strong enough 
for ordinary driving, delivery work, etc., 
and might be made so even for draught 
horses. A rubber, or even a rope pad 
might be arranged in the same way, and 
such an article, in sets of four, should cost 
only a trifle and last for years through its 
infrequent use. 

Shoes have been put on the market con- 
taining rubber, rope and piano wire on the 
ground surface, and other arrangements of 
calks, etc., have been patented, but none 
have proved satisfactory. The ‘‘filled”’ 
shoes would not retain the ‘‘filling’’—it 
would ‘‘mash”’ out; this ‘‘filling’’ also re- 

uired to contain it a flat upper surface to 
the shoe (next the horn), and upon heavy 
horses especially this bearing so bruised 
the sole that lameness usually followed. 
Another vital defect was that all these 
shoes had to be ‘‘cold-fitted’’—+.e., applied 
as they were, without heating—and neither 
the average eye, nor the usual patience and 
intelligence suffices to do this accurately. 
No shoe can fit just right unless it can be 
heated, and adjusted exactly to the foot, 
not (as is far too usual) the foot toit. Find 
row | horses worked regularly with cold-fit- 
ted shoes, and you shall find a rare assort- 
ment of battered legs as silent protests 
against attempting the impossible. 

Perhaps we will ultimately work back to 
the simplest appliances of all—tips—and 
if so, assuredly satisfaction will augment 
with further acquaintance. All the best 
things in life—the most memorable, the 
most enjoyable, the most practical, the 
most worthy—are the simple things and if 
this is obvious in our own affairs, not less 
exactly may it apply in the treatment of 
our horses and their feet. 
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PACK A PACK HORSE 


BY DAN BEARD 





- a previous number of this magazine, I 

told how to pack and unpack one’s 
duffle for wilderness travel. It is now in- 
cumbent upon me to tell how to secure the 
dunnage on a pack animal’s back. 

In the first place the pack animal should 
be blindfolded. If it is never led nor 
forced to move while blindfolded it soon 
learns to stand perfectly still as long as the 
bandage is over its eyes. 

We will suppose you have the pack 
saddle, lash-rope, cinch, aparejo, and all 
the needful accouterments of a pack ani- 
mal. The aparejo, by the way, is a leather 
or canvas bag stretched over a light springy 
framework of willow and stuffed with 
straw. It must be stiff at the edges and 
corners where the pull comes. 

HOW TO USE THE SLING- 

ROPE WHEN THERE 

IS NO TOP PACK 


Fig. 1. Head pack- 
er throws sling-rope 
across aparejo with 
loop on right side. 

Fig. 2. Head pack- 
er throws first side 
pack on top of sling- 
—_ and on the right 
side of horse where it 
is held in place by 


second packer. 




















Fig. 3. 
and support pack with left hand and fore- 
arm. The heaviest pack can be held securely 
in this way while the free hand is used for 


Shows how packer should stand 


fastening the sling-rope. Upper sketch 
shows the improper method of holding 
pack on horse. 

Fig. 4. Second packer holds loop A 
of sling-rope in right hand, holding pack 
with left arm. (See diagram 3.) 

Fig. 5. Head packer throws on second 
side pack over the sling-rope on left side of 
horse. Second packer holds loop A in right 
hand until the second pack B is in place. 

Fig. 6. Head packer passes one end 
of sling-rope through loop A, which is 
thrown to him by second packer. 

Fig. 7. Head packer knots loose end of 
sling-rope. Both packers shake down side 
packs and are ready for the diamond hitch. 


AFTER THE SLING-ROPE IS TIED 


Fig. 8. The head packer says ‘‘ Break 
your pack.’’ Then each man taking the 
pack (on his side of the horse) by both 
ends, pulls down hard with a sawing 
motion. This takes up all the slack on 
the sling-rope. As a horse’s back is 
broader near the hind quarters than at the 
withers the packs should be farther apart 
at the hind end (as 
in Fig. 8) to better fit 
the horse. 
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HOW TO TIE YOUR SLING-ROPE WHEN YOU 
HAVE A TOP PACK 


Fig. 11. Head packer, standing on left 
side of animal, throws sling-rope across 
horse, so that loopA hangs across aparejo, 
and the two loose ends across 
horse’s neck, on left side. 

Fig. 12. Head packer throws 
first side pack on horse on right 
side where second packer holds it 
in place (see diagram 3). Second 
packer then throws bight of sling- 
rope over side pack. Head 
packer throws loop of sling-rope 4 
to second packer who holds it in ™ 
right hand. 

Fig. 13. Head packer throws on left 
side pack —over sling-rope. 

Fig. 14. Head packer passes one loose 
end of sling-rope over left side pack and 
through loop of sling-rope 
which is tossed to him by 
second packer. 

Fig. 15. Head packer 
passes second end of sling- 
rope over left side pack 
and knots it to first loose 
end. Packers then shake 
down packs (see Figs. 8, 9 
and A 

Fig. 16. Head packer 
throws on top pack, which 
fits in hollow between side 
. packs, and now you are 
ready for the diamond 
hitch. Of course the top 
pack will settle down on 
the horse’s back, but the better to show 
position of ropes the middle pack is not 
shown on horse’s back in diagram. 

Fig. 9. When the pack is composed of 
boxes they often jam the sling-ropes and 
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15 hang in this position, with 
nothing but a small piece 
touching the horse. As can 
be seen the boxes in this case 
have a tendency to act as a 
lever and press in. This is 
very bad for the horse’s back. 

Fig. 1o. To remedy this ‘‘break the 
pack,’”’ by lifting the box with your cheat 
and pulling the top away from the horse 
with your two hands. Then the boxes will 
lie flat. 








HOW TO THROW SLING-ROPE 
MOUNTAIN PACK SADDLE 
SIDE OR TOP PACK 


FOR 
FOR 


Fig. 17. Mountain pack saddle 
—sling rope way over. 

Fig. 18. Packer takes a turn 
with loose ends of sling-rope 
around horns. 

Figs. 19 and 20. Packer puts 
right side pack on inside of loop 
and takes up slack, pulling one end of 
sling-rope. 

Fig. 21. Packer puts on left pack, and 
ties sling-rope, and you are ready for dia- 
mond hitch. 

But before throwing the 
diamond, cover load neatly 
with the piece of canvas, 
which is made for that 
erase This is not 
astened in any manner 
before throwing the hitch, 
because the diamond will 
hold it and everything 
else securely in place. 


HOW TO THROW NORTH 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN DIAMOND 


First blindfold horse. 

Head packer stands on 
left side of horse, second 
packer stands on right side. Head packer 
throws cinch under horse to second 
packer (Fig. 22), and throws loose end of 
rope on the ground to second packer. 
Second packer takes cinch and loose ends 








F in his left hand, head packer throws loop 
CD (Fig. 23) to second packer, making 
twist X. Second packer hooks loop C D 
(Fig. 23) into cinch hook and passes the 
loose end F under D (Fig. 24). Both 
packers cinch; second packer pulls up on 
rope, head packer takes in slack on E 
(Fig. 24) ; 
Head packer passes loop E under aparejo 
and second packer pulls loose end F toward 
rear of the horse, taking in slack (Fig. 25). 
While second packer pulls the bight G, he 
throws loose end F over horse on the top 
of pack to head packer who passes it under 
C (Fig. 26). When a packer is cinching, 
packer on opposite side should hold down 
his side of pack to prevent shifting of load. 
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While head packer holds down pack he 
slips loose end F under C (Fig. 26. Dia- 
gram made with loose loops so as to be 
better understood). While second packer 
pulls bight G under aparejo and pulls from 
the head of the horse, head packer takes 
loose end F and pulls in the slack (Fig. 27). 
Head packer makes loose end F fast with 
hitch to rope D (Fig. 28). While head 
pam is making fast, second packer winds 
alter rope around horse’s neck behind left 
ear and in front of right ear (Fig. 29), mak- 
ing end fast by weaving under halter and 
over rope (Fig. 28), then pulling the loose 
end under bight where rope crosses halter. 
Fig. 30 shows useful type of halter for pack- 
train work. 














ROD AND GUN 


LIVE BAIT FOR BASS 
AND PIKE 


By LOUIS RHEAD 


HE all-round angler usually likes to re- 
serve the month of May for trout. 
Then for change he courts larger game and 
rougher methods. Bass and pike are alike 
in being savage water tyrants, and both are 
often found in the same water, the former 
choosing a rocky bottom, the latter lying 
near weeds, grasses and lily pads; although 
at times they may both be found in op- 
posite sections of a lake or pond, so that 
the bait used is suitable for both. 

The best live bait may safely be placed 
in the order named—minnows, helgramite, 
crawfish, frogs, lampreys, grasshoppers and 
at times the big nightwalker worms. The 
methods used, both in casting and trolling, 
vary somewhat, and in an article as con- 
tracted as this must be, only the most 
salient features can be given, though enough 

rhaps to start the young angler on the 

igh road to success in landing fish. 

The term ‘‘minnow’’ means any small 
fish used for bait, the young of larger fish, 
or adult small ones. Young chubs, shiners, 
suckers, even yellow perch (their dorsal 
fins clipped) will often be attractive. All 
are welcome to the ever-ready maw of pike 
or bass. A three-quarter pound bass will 
take a good-sized minnow just as readily as 
a small one, although usually large bass go 
for large minnows. The most important 
thing is to have him always lively and 
kicking, as well as properly hooked. An- 
glers are most negligent in this respect. 
The shiner is an excellent bait because he 
‘is white and silvery, though not nearly so 
tough in the mouth as a chub, who lives 
longer and therefore is lively for a longer 
time. 

To bait a minnow properly, hook him 
through the lower lip and out through the 
nostrils. For larger minnows, hook through 
both lips—the lower one first. They will 
live much longer if hooked properly and 
will be taken quicker. 

Next to the fly, minnow casting is the 
hardest to learn and takes the longest time 
to attain perfection in. The two methods 
are quite different—the fly rod being lon 
and pliable, the bait rod short and stiff. 
The fly line is much heavier so that it 
forces the fly forward, while the bait and 
sinker give the necessary force in castin 
the minnow. The fly is cast over the hea 
and in front of the angler, while the minnow 
is cast to one side or the other by under- 
hand casting with a six-ounce, eight-foot 
rod. The bait casting reel should be of the 
very best make, because great importance 
lies in its running perfectly smooth and 


sepity with a line of No. 6 plaited raw 
ilk, about fifty yards in length. Use the 
Sproat hooks, numbers 1, 2 and 3, tied on 
good strong gut snells, or a gimp snell may 

e used should pike or pickerel take the line 

In casting with minnows the reel should 
be underneath the rod, not ontop. In that 
way the rod can be held more steadily, and 
is better balanced, and more accurate cast- 
ing is done. 

To attempt to describe the art of minnow 
casting would require a chapter to itself, 
and I doubt if the novice would be able to 
gain any advantage from written instruc- 
tions. The only way to begin is to cast in 
some quiet spot and throw the line with the 
object of placing it in a given spot on the 
water as fightly as possible. fter some 
practice the angler begins to gain command 
over both rod and line. It requires much 
practice to get over kinking the line, or 
getting it entangled; but like most things 
that require skill and practice it is best to 
begin in a small way by making short casts, 
taking longer ones as experience is gained. 
A — cast is one that lets the bait drop 
lightly, sliding on the surface as it were, 
not with a violent splash that kills the 
minnow by the force with which it strikes 
the water. After each cast the line 
slackens. It should be slowly reeled in 
until the entire line is retrieved. Make 
frequent casts and give a rapid swimming 
motion to the bait. 

When the fish takes the bait with a jerk, 
hook him quickly. If he just plays with 
it take your time for most likely he has the 
minnow crosswise in his mouth, so that it is 
well to let him run a distance with it till he 
pulls steadily. Then hook him by a quick 
turn with the wrist. If he is well hooked 
he will at once break water. Keep a firm 
hold, and give no slack line. If the break 
is on a short line, raise the rod to keep the 
line above him, then lower it again as he 
falls. Be very careful to keep him from 
running into weeds or snags, stumps or 
rocks, and play him till he is thorough] 
tired. Be calm. Don’t bungle or das 
the net at him but place it well below him 
and with a quick upward stroke land him 
safely in the boat or on shore, and be sure 
to kill him right away or he may jump out 
again. 

Both bass and pike will take a minnow 
at any time in lake or stream. It is the 
most alluring bait that can be used, when 
alive and moving naturally in the water. 
The late William C. Harris always claimed 
it to be the most killing bait of all, alive or 
dead, if hooked properly. If allowed to 
float down a runway in swift water, it is 
sure to be taken by bass, pike or trout. 

I should place the helgramite next in 
order to the minnow in effectiveness and 
popularity. They are found on the riffles 
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of streams under rocks and flat stones, and 
if these are turned over the helgramites 
will roll up and float and be easily captured. 
They are a curious, flattened and repulsive 
looking worm, with six legs that hold tight 
to rocks and bowlders. Their pincers are 
strong and — and hold tight to any 
object, so that it is well to not give them 
time to secure a hold. Hook them from 
behind forward by inserting the point of 
the hook under the cap that covers the 
neck, bringing through to the head. They 
are especially good for casting in shallow 
water of lakes, or rapid running water of 
streams. Precisely the same method and 
tackle should be used in casting as are used 
with the minnow. 

The crawfish is another bait that hides 
and clings fast to rocks or any hole he can 
get into. He is a constant care and trou- 
ble. His movements are so rapid that in 
an instant he is under a stone, and the only 
way to get him out is to wait till he moves 
of his own accord or a bass gets an eye on 
him. I make a point of giving a sudden 
jerk backwards a few inches every second 
or two when fishing a rocky bottom with a 
crawfish. This should, however, be done 
gently to imitate the natural movement of 
the bait, for bass are so easily scared that 
often they retreat a short distance and wait 
till the angler is almost out of patience. 
When he does grab it take your time, until 
you feel sure that the bait is well placed; 
then strike the-barb home. Don’t half do 
it; give a quick, sudden twist, not a yank 
or pull. To hook a crawfish properly the 
point should go through the middle of the 
tail, from the under side. If done neatly he 
will stay alive longer than any other live 
bait. 

Young frogs are more readily taken by 
pike than by bass, though a hess by no 
means ignores a small-sized green frog if it 
can be persuaded to swim slowly along the 
surface of the water. The great difficulty 
in frog casting is that it soon gets limp and 
turns on its back; especially if the angler 
in casting slaps it hard on the surface. Try 
to just plop it gently, with about the same 
force it would naturally use in jumping into 
the water. Then let it swim around or 
float awhile on top. If the fish sees the 
frog it will make a savage dash and then go 
down, while the force hooks the fish. 

Frogs should be hooked by the lips—in- 
serted from the under side. When still- 
fishing, wy 4 the frog continually on the 
move, or like the crawfish, it will crawl 
under stones and fasten itself so securely 
that no pulling will get it out. 

I have used frogs with especially good 
results in swift runways, just letting them 
float down and into the eddies—very often 
to some kind of a quarry. Fish always lie 
where the current takes the bait, and most 
good anglers pay especial attention to the 
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natural movements of the creatures the 
fish feed on. 

Grasshoppers can be used with telling 
effect in the fall. When they are plentiful 
thousands of them jump into the water and 
are gobbled up. ‘The flying species has a 
large plump body which makes a very 
attractive bait. If hooked carefully on the 
upper part of the body it will live and float 
on the surface for some time. Its struggles 
to free itself attract the attention ms the 
fish. 

The young lamprey is a small, wriggling 
wormlike creature, and is used mostly in 
rivers where it breeds. They are found by 
digging up the muddy sand at the river- 
side. When hooked they are very tough 
and lively and make every effort to get free 
and back to their mud bottom. Most 
anglers native to the Delaware and lower 
Beaverkill consider the lampreys the best 
kind of live bait, though personally I have 
found them a great nuisance and much 
given to getting stuck fast. Though very 
lively at first, they soon die, turning from a 
brown to a bluish-purple color. At such 
times they are poor bait. The secret of 
success is to have the bait alive, and acting 
in the water as naturally as it does when 
free—also to place it a good distance from 
the angler; this would apply to all methods 
in fishing with live bait, be it casting, 
skittering or trolling. It is a rare thing to 
see an angler who is a perfect or even a good 
caster. Distance, however great, while 
important, is not the only quality required. 
One can never repeat it too often that a 
light, delicate plop on the water means a 
great deal, as the fish will stay and go for 
the bait, instead of being scared away, 
which means half an hour’s impatient wait- 
ing till they return and rise. 

So many readers of this magazine wrote 
to me personally, asking for information as 
to the lost place to go for trout, that I here 
give a number of places to go for bass and 
pike—both being often found in the same 
water: 


Some of the best fishing I have enjoyed is in the St. 
Lawrence, with headquarters at Clayton, N. Y.; also 
good bass fishing at Belgrade Lakes,Maine. At much 
less cost and nearer New York there are many good 
lakes and rivers, foremost being the Delaware round 
about East Branch, to Hancock, Fish’s Eddy, Cook’s 
Falls, from the latter place fishing up stream five 
miles, and also down stream ten miles where the river 
(Beaverkill) joins the Delaware. This section is in 
New York State, 150 miles from the city. 

The late William C. Harris for many years fished a 
stretch of three miles of the Schuylkill River from 
Rogers Ford to Yankee Dam—about thirty miles 
from Philadelphia. 

Greenwood Lake in New Jersey yields a good catch 
of bass and wall-eyed pike. On Long Island is an- 
other good place, Lake Ronkonkoma, which provides 
excellent sport for bass and pike with an occa- 
sional brown trout. 

Nearly every large pond and lake contains bass or 
pike, often both, all over the highlands of the Catskills 
and Adirondacks. Many of the railroads now pub- 
lish booklets giving a list of places, and the angler 
has but to choose those he fancies most likely to suit. 

















Urawing for General Henry Lee by Stanley M. Arthurs 


‘Lee on a tour of inspection through his camp 
in South Carolina.” 





